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Summary of the Grammatical Contents of Each Lesson 
and the Corresponding Sections of the 
Appendix Grammatica! 


Part A—Nouns and the Simpler Verb-Forms (L.1-48) 


Lessons and Exercises 


Introduction 
The Greek script. Pronunciation. 


1. System of sounds (vowels, 
consononants etc.). Passages for 
reading practice. 


2. Material to illustrate the use of 
accents. Passages for reading practice 
(Aesop, New Testament, Sophokles). 


Appendix Grammatica 
Introduction 
The Greek language; its development 
and dialects—the script and punctuation 
used today for ancient Greek; its history. 
Ancient writing and the representation of 
sounds—classification of sounds: 
vowels, long and short diphthongs— 
consonsants—consonantal 1 and u. 


L.3-7: The O-Declension; Verbs in -w (first stage) 


3. Nouns in -oc, singular; verbs in -a, 
sing. pres. active ind. (examples for 
reading). 


4. Plurals of nouns and verbs treated in 
I¢.3; 


Types of word, inflection, declension, 
conjugation etc. Basic linguistic 
concepts: root, stem, case, tense. Rules 
for accentuation: nouns and verbs. 
Assimilation, word order. 

Functions of cases—Indo-European 
precedents. Negatives (ov, 4). Direct 
questions. 


1. The Appendix Grammatica is intended to be used in parallel with the lessons 
and exercises in Parts I and II, and is thus principally concerned with exactly the 
same topics as they are, i.e. the topics listed in the left-hand column here. The right- 
hand column lists topics treated in addition to, or in amplification of, the principal 


themes of the lessons. 
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5. Neuters in -ov. Infinitives in -e1v. 
Fut. act. ind. Avow, A€Ew. Personal 
pronoun, first and second person 
singular, 

6. Adjectives used as substantives. 
Imperfect active. 


7. For review of L.3-6. 
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The infinitive as subject and object. 
Introduction to reading verse aloud; the 
iambic trimeter. 


The augment and its forms. Rules for the 
ends of words. Secondary and primary 
endings of the verb. The thematic vowel. 
‘To hear’, ‘to learn’: construction with 
the gen. and acc. The augment in 
compound verbs. Thematic declension 
and conjugation. Development of case- 
endings. Spurious diphthongs. Word- 
analysis. Metre: ~ ~- for—(longum). 


L.8-19: The A-Declension 


8. Substantives in -a (@1Ata). Adverbs 
from adjectives in -awc. 

9. Substantives in -7y (tin). The 
definite article, 0, 10, 7 and the 
demonstrative pronoun 06e, t05e, Tide. 
10. Masculines of the a-declension. 
Adjectives in -0<, -ov, -@ (-n). 


11. Masculines in -a. Comparison of 
adjectives in -0c, -ov, a (-1n). Enclitics. 


12. Review: adjectives. Feminines in 
-o¢. "Avayvwouae. (Plato’s Hippias). 


13. Adjectives ‘with two endings’. 
Relative pronouns and exeivoc, GAAoc, 
AVTOS, EAVTOD. 

14. Mpeic, DwEtc (aDtTHV). The ‘weak’ 
aorist (EAvoa: ind., imper., inf.). 


15. Contracted substantives of the o- 


and a-declension. 3rd person imperative. 


16. Contracted adjectives: ypucodc, 
AanKAOVG, EVVODG. 


a and 7. Accentuation of contracted 
words. 
Metre: the dactyl. 


List of enclitics. Indicative of eit and 
nut. Metre: the trochee—the trochaic 
tetrameter catalectic. 

Comparative and superlative: meaning 
and construction (Greek: gen.; Lat: abl.). 
The accentuation of enclitics. 
Grammatical and natural gender. Crasis, 
coronis and elision. The dactylic 
hexameter. 

Attraction of the relative. The article as 
pronoun (0 peév...0 5€, t& Kai Th). 
"AAXoc GAAov. 

The personal pronoun and the reflexive. 
‘Strong’ and ‘weak’. Accentuation of the 
infinitive. Verb-stem and tense-stem. 
Time distinctions and ‘aspect’. 
Unfulfilled conditions. The particle &v. 
From voo¢ to vovc, from yaita to yh 
etc. 

Aftereffects of 1 (Eng. y) and of 
digamma. Ways of addressing gods 
(ud..., vij..., mpdc..., @...). Metre: the 
Daroemiac. 


Summary of Grammatical Contents 


17. Perfect active. Infintives. 


18. The ‘second Attic declension’ (0 
vem, Awe); ODTOC. 

19. Texts for review. Verbal adjectives. 
Three lines of Homer. 
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Forms of perfect reduplication and the 
meaning of the perfect. Uses of the 
infinitive: simple infinitives and 
‘accusative and infinitive’. ‘Indirect’ 
speech; ‘attraction’ of the predicate noun, 
the ‘personal’ construction and the 
negation of the infinitive. 

Metathesis of quantity; wbtn and QUTN. 


Some Homeric forms. 


L.20-42: The ‘Third Declension’ (:nd Other Topics) 
L.20-33: Consonant Stems 


20. Guttural stems (-« and -y). 


21. Stems in -y and -yy. Tovovto<, 
010G; TOGODTOSG, O00; WoTE. 


22. Declension of yuvn, vvé. Labial 
stems. Subjunctive: pres. aor. and perf. 
active. 


23. Stems in -n: substantives. 
Subjunctives, including eipi. 


24. Stems in -n: adjectives, including 
comparatives (yeipwv)—tic, Tivos, EG, 
EVOG. 


25. Stems in -r, normal (owt7p, 
Ortwp) and special (yetp, wdaptvG). 
Optative of ett. 


Introduction: comparison with Latin. 
Rules of accentuation for monosyllabic 
stems. Movable v. A note on reading 
verse. ‘Correption’ (shortening of a long 
vowel). 

Assimilation and dissimilation of 
aspirates. ote with the indicative (neg. 
ov) and, more frequently, the infinitive 
(neg. uN). 

The three-consonant-rule. Expressions 
of time in the gen., dat., acc. The history 
of case-endings. The so-called ‘v 
sonans’. The subjunctive in main 
clauses. 

Special form for vocative of n-stems. 
The subjunctive in subordinate clauses, 
with and without cv; final, generalizing 
and referring to the future. 

yeipw and xeipova. tic and dottc; 
Stwv and &tta. A note on the present: 
the ‘praesens de conatu’ (present of 
attempt). 

The optative; its formation and principal 
meanings, with and without av. Aids to 
verse-reading. 
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26. Stems in -r; special cases: matNP, 
avnp. Optative: pres. and aor. active; 
fut. and perf. 


27. Dental stems: EAmic, yapic, TOVG, 
Raic, vve. 

28. Dental stems: -8, -tnc¢ and the 
perfect participle. 


29. Dental Stems: neuters in -t. 
(xnpaypya, pwc). The strong thematic 
aorist. 

30. Stems in -nt: substantives and the 
pres. and fut. act. part. ov. 


31. Stems in -nt: rac. Aorist participle. 


32. Stems in -s: neuter substantives (6 
évoc). Strong aorist participle. 

33. Stems in -s: proper names and 

adjectives: Avoyevnge, TMepixAiic, 

EDYEVTIG, YTPAS. 


Quantitive and qualitative vowel- 
gradation. The effects of accents. 
Conditional clauses: potential, unreal 
(the origin of wish clauses) and real 
(‘mathematical’). Hexameter and 
pentamenter: the elegiac couplet. 
Syllables long ‘by nature’ or “by 
position’. 

yaptv and éAntda. Metre: the 
anacreontic and glyconic. 

General remarks on participles and the 
perfect participle. Formation of the perf. 
subj, and opt. Optative in indirect speech 
and in final clauses, when the main verb 
is in the past. 

Details (including accentuation) of the 
strong aorist. 


Formation of the fem. part.-ia. Ex@v and 
axwv. Some uses of participles: as an 
adjective and as a verbal ‘mood’. 
Various nuances of n&c, aac, 
ovpras. Participial constructions. 
Genitive absolute. Participles with 
participles (Ga... w<>...). H(v) ‘I was’. 
Conjugation of the imperfect 7j(v). 


Metre: anapests including ‘threnodic’ 
anapests. 


L.35-42: Vowel Stems 


34. Perfect passive. 
35. Stems in -ii: substantives in -v 
(ix8%c) and adjectives in v/e (ndvc). 


36. Present medio-passive. Future 
middle (with the optative). 


37. Stems in -i: substantives (ndA1c, 
VTC). 


The passive: ‘primary endings’; future 
perfect passive (Eotar AeAvpEvov). 
Metre: notes on the comic trimeter. 
Changes in IE stem endings with long 
and short vowels. Fem. in -ia (cf. L.30). 
A brief note on reading verse. 
‘Middle’ and ‘passive’: meaning and 
development. A brief note on reading 
verse. 

The ev change at the end of IE stems. 
‘Metathesis of quantity’ (cf. L.18). 


Summary of Grammatical Contents 


38. Medio-passive: imperfect; optative; 
strong aorist. 


39. Substantives in -evc (BactAeve, 

Onoevc, Zevc). 

40. Pluperfect active and passive. Weak 

aorist middle. 

41. Substantives: v-stems: njyxvc, 

dotv, tpeoPvuc—ypavc, vave, 

Bodc—BovAevw and ovpfovAeva 

(active and passive). 

42. Substantives in -@ (e180); aidac, 

Tipws. Sap, -atos. vidg, viEds. 
éyac, TOAVG. 

43. Aorist passive, strong and weak. 

Future and passive. 


44. Reading passage: Plato’s 
Euthyphron (beginning). 

45. Summary of the various types of 
adjectives, and their corresponding 
adverbs. Comparison. 

46. Summary of pronouns. 

47. Pronominal adverbs. The numbers 
1-4. The duals of nouns and verbs. 
48. Numerals. 
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Medio-passive: secondary endings. 
Aorist middle, strong (cf. L.40) and 
weak. Aorist passive (cf. L.43). 
Participles and other moods with the 
verbs ‘to remember’, ‘to begin’, ‘to 
finish’, ‘to be glad’, ‘to hear’. A note on 
‘aspect’ (cf. L.14) and a short note on 
reading verse. 

Stems ending in -nv, -nF, -ev. Changes 
of ending. 


nptapuc, npeoPotns, tpeoPevtns. 
Compounds (verbs and nouns): their 
formation (esp. augment) and meaning. 


The ‘principal parts’ of verbs. The 
problem raised by an aorist passive with 
active forms. 


Uses of pronouns. 


Part B 
The Verb (L.49-86) 


L.49-55: Vowel Stems 


49. Present in -€w: active. 
50. Present in -€w: medio-passive. 


51. Present in -ciw: active. 
52. Present in -&w: medio-passive. 


~w 


Passive of intransitive verbs, e.g. 
gPovodpat. Dependent clauses after 
‘verba curandi’. 

(L.51-52 -aw) 
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Middle and passive: not all theoretically 


53. Present in -0w. 
available forms actually used. 


54. Present in -no. 


55. All vowel stems. More on middle and passive, with root 


forms. 


L.56-62: Consonant Stems 
L.56-59: Stems Ending in a Mute (‘Verba Muta ) 
56. Dental stems. Aftereffects of consonantal i. The dative 


after Suoioc, 6 adtdg (and other words 
implying likeness and unlikeness). 


57. Guttural stems. Assimilation (in the perf. pass.). 
Constructions with &pyo and navo. 
58. Labial stems. Dissimilation: tpég@, Opéwe. Acc. with 


‘to use’, ‘to harm’ etc. Cognate 
accusative (‘internal object’), ‘figura 
etymologica’ and double accusative. 


59. Revision of all verbs with mute 


stems. 
L.60-62: Stems Ending in a Liquid 
60. Stems in -1 and -r. Nominalisation of participles and whole 
sentences. The functions of participles. 
61. Stems in -m and -n. Certain passive notions expressed by 
actives. Some notable uses of the Greek 
gen. and dat. 


62. Revision of verbs with mute and 
liquid stems. 


L.63-86: So-Called ‘Irregular Verbs’ 
L.63-67: The Thematic Present: Special Types 


63. Present: verb stem with Vowel gradation. Metre: the trimeter in 
reduplication. tragedy and comedy. Glyconics. 

64. Present: verb stems in -oxw and 

-10K. 

65. Present: verb stems with The constructions with 518éoxKw and 
reduplication and -oxw. ELVTUAL. 


66. Present: verb stems with additional | Participles with kauvo, p8dve, xaipo 
-n. etc. 


Summary of Grammatical Contents 


67. Present: verb stems in -avw. 
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Verbs with the genitive. Participles with 


tvYYAVO, AavOava, Opaw etc. ov 


and yn. Glyconics: Greek metre in 
relation to folk-poe 


L.68-70: Aorist 


68. Weak aorist; s-aorist without s; with | Meaning of the aorist; its ‘aspect’. 


a short vowel; the strong aorist: 
Nyayov, Eoxov; the augment e-. 
69. ‘Root aorists’. 

70. The ‘aorist passive’. 


‘Gnomic’ aorist. Temporal relationships. 


An example of sentence analysis. 
‘Strong’ and ‘weak’ aorists. Vowel- 
gradation. the ‘intensive’ sigma. Ongin 
and meaning of the aorisi passive. 


L.71-72: The Future 


71. Different types of future. 


72. The future: stems in -¢. Doric 
future. Stems with an additional -n. 
Future middle and passive. 


‘Attic’ and ‘Doric’ futures. Short-vowel 
future: s-stems. Sentence analysis. 
Greek participles: their function. 


L.73-74: The Perfect 


73. Different types of perfect; also 
€oika, ciaQa, EotnKka, Eotapev etc. 
74. oiSa (perf.) and eidov (aor.). 


‘Attraction’ of the relative pronoun. 
Object of verbs of knowing. 


L.75-84: Verbs with Athematic Presents 


75. Sovapar, ketpar, detxvopt, 
OAADU QL. 

76. Seixvvpt, OAAv Lt (active). 
77. Present in -vvv}11. 

78. to 
79. Review. A special note on 


exiotapat and égiotapar. nipnAnut. 


Prepositions with two cases, and ent. 
80. SiSwut. napa and rpoc. 
81. tiOnyt. Get and rept. 


1. Prepositions with one case. 


Accusative absolute: e&dv. 


The partitive genitive can replace any 
case in a sentence. More on the 
accusative absolute (L.77). 


ti@npu with the accusative or, more 
frequently, the locative dative. 
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82. int. d26 and ‘spurious’ 
prepositions such as wo, yaptv, EE, 
Ua. 


83. ciut, eit, onpt eiut, as future: why and to what extent? 
84. Review of all athematic presents. 


L.85-86: Composite Paradigms 


85. PEpw, Opa, Aéyu, Epyouar 
86. alpeéw, tpéya, Eobiw 


PART III 


APPENDIX GRAMMATICA — SUMMA GRAMMATICA 
SUBJECT INDEX 


INTRODUCTION 


I. The Language 


The central concern of this course is with ‘Classical Greek’, the 
written language, that is, used by the classical Attic authors of the fifth 
and fourth centuries BCE. Naturally, there are considerable 
differences between the Greek of the early fifth cent. and that of the 
late fourth, and even greater ones between prose and the stylized, 
tradition-bound, language of high poetry. However, if viewed, on the 
one hand, in relation to earlier Greek poetry (Homer, in particular), 
and, on the other hand, to the later lingua franca called Koine of 
which the New Testament provides an illustration (though one that 
presents special problems), ‘Classical Attic’ stands out as a well- 
defined linguistic entity. 

Its distinctive character is particularly evident if one compares it 
with other dialects. It is important to realize that ancient Greek, like 
any other language, was spoken in innumerable dialects, which varied 
from village to village. On the subject of dialects we must content 
ourselves here with a few observations, to supply the minimum 
amount of information that a student beginning Greek needs to have. 

The local dialect-variants of ancient Greek may be classified as 
subspecies of three or four principal dialects, which developed in 
Greece during the third and second millennia BCE. 

l. ‘Attic’, spoken in Athens and throughout the Attic peninsula, is a 
particular form—probably the oldest—of the Jonic dialect, which 
was spoken on the islands eastwards from Euboea to Chios and 
Samos, and in the central region of the western seaboard of Asia 
Minor (for example, at Miletos). 

2. Further north, from Thessaly in the west to Lesbos and the 
nearby coast of Asia Minor in the east, was the realm of Aeolic 
Greek. 

3. It was to the south of the regions where Jonic and Aeolic 
prevailed that Doric Greek was spoken, namely over an area 
extending from the Peloponnese to Crete, Rhodes and Knidos. 
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4. Dialects outside these first three categories are grouped together 

as ‘North-West Greek’, they are closely related to One, 
Doric is the language of classical choral lyric, used by Pindar and also 
by the Attic tragedians for their choral odes. Herodotos the historian 
and the early medical writers of the ‘Hippocratic Corpus wrote Tonic. 
Aeolic is the dialect of the lyric poetry of Lesbos, composed by 
Sappho and Alkaios around 600 BCE. The very ancient traditional 
language of epic poetry, the language of Homer and Hesiod, is Jonic 
with an older Aeolic substratum. 

After the conquest of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great 
(who died in 323 BCE), Attic Greek became the basis of that “common 
speech’ (Koine) which was used all over the Hellenistic world, from 
the Rhéne to the Indus, from the Dnieper to the Nile. This 
development in the history of the Greek language was an outcome of 
the cultural preeminence of Athens, which Alexander acknowledged. 

Thus it has not proved impracticable to adhere, all through this 
Course, to the principle that Classical Attic Greek should be its central 
focus: the selection of texts included in it ranges over seven centuries, 
and yet the result is not the hopeless mish-mash of styles and forms 
which one might have thought inevitable. The reason for this is that 
Classical Attic always remained the fundamental constituent of the 
Koine, and its position was strengthened under the Roman Empire by 
the classicism prevailing among the educated classes. An English 
anthology covering the period from, say, Chaucer to T. S. Eliot could 
not possibly be claimed to exemplify one and the same ‘Classical 
English’ throughout, but apart from a few newly coined words, the 
Greek written by, for example, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius in the 
2nd cent. CE would have been understood without difficulty in Athens 
six or seven centuries earlier. 

My principle, therefore, has been to choose material from whatever 
earlier or later Greek Aristotle, I presume, would have found 
tolerable. Texts from outside this range—there are not many of 
them—are commented on in the notes. 
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II. The Script 


(The version of the ancient Greek alphabet used today) 


| Gopial | Lowercase [| __Nane __{}_Sound _ 


aAga, alpha 
Bijta, beta! 

















yappo, gamma’ 


déAta, delta 
é yiddv, epsilon” 
Cita, dséta* 


TTA, éta! 


SBawr nm mx DW 


Ota, théta! 
1@ta, iota 





~ 









Kanna, kappa’ 
Aap BSa, la(m)bda 
ud, mii’ 





vd, nii’ 
€7,° ksi 


5 pixpdv, omicron? 









ni,® pi 











p@, rho 


Q7TA Oy << FE YK 


olyua, sigma 


ao 


S) 

















t TOD, tau 

v d widdv, iipsilon? 

9 gi, phi® f (phy 
x vi, chi® ch (kh)? 
y yi, psi® ps 

® ) WEY, OMega 9! 









Notes on the Alphabet 


l; 


"Eta, the second letter in the words Bijta, Chita, Oita, was a 
broadly spoken long ‘z’, as in hare or bear; it is represented in 
this book by é (as in French étre). 

Pronounced ‘yaupa’, ‘Kanna’. Double consonants in Greek 
were exactly that: two consonants. The first ended one syllable 
and the second began the next. 

The meaning of the letter’s name is explained in Part I L.1, Notes. 
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10. 
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Not quite like an English ‘z’: it is a soft ‘d’ with a voiced Si 
hence it often represents the combination of ‘s + d’. Later it came 
to be simply voiced ‘s’. 

The Greeks of antiquity could pronounce p, t and k either with 
aspiration (i.e. a release of breath) or without it, ‘p’ or ‘ph’, ‘t’ or 
‘th’, ‘k’ or ‘kh’. It is difficult for modern English-speakers to 
reproduce adequately the differentiation which existed in Greek 
between these aspirated and non-aspirated sounds. Whereas the 
French and Italians produce ‘p’, ‘t’ and ‘k’ sounds without 
aspiration, when an Englishman or German pronounces these 
consonants he invariably does so with aspiration. If, therefore, 
when reading Greek aloud, native English-speakers want to 
convey clearly the distinction between aspirated and non- 
aspirated ‘p’, ‘t’ and ‘k’ sounds, it is best for them to do what has 
been customary for a long time and use the pronunciation for 9, 
@ and x which has been used in Greece since the Middle Ages, 
and hence in most other European countries too. In mediaeval 
times @ ‘ph’ became ‘f’, 8 the sound ‘th’ as in English ‘think’, not 
as in ‘the’, and x ‘kh’ the sound represented by ch in Gaelic loch 
and German Bach. 

Always a vowel and not consonantal j. 

The old pronunciation of v (e.g. in Homer) was ‘u’ (English 
‘oo’), and this remained so in diphthongs (e.g. ev). However, in 
Attic v became ‘ti’—a sound which has no counterpart in English. 
Its long variety (v) compares with French uw as in tu or rue (and 
German ‘i’ as in Mihle), and the short one (v) with German ‘ii’ 
as in Miller. In Greek ‘ti’ remained the standard pronunciation 
until the Middle Ages, when all long high vowels became ‘i’ 
(English ‘ee’). 

Spelt Eet, mei, pei, yei, wet in Roman times. The spelling ev at the 
time indicated a long ‘i’ sound, as in English ‘spleen’. 

The zigzag form of the sigma is the older one; the round (lunate) 
one (Cc) was easier to write and was used from the 4th cent. BCE 
onwards. The laboured forms of the lower case sigma—<c at the 
end of a word, 6 elsewhere—are superfluous inventions made by 
Renaissance printers in imitation of late mediaeval manuscripts. It 
was always pronounced sharply. (Ziypo. means ‘a hiss’.) 

From about 300 BCE onwards, the form which we call ‘lower 
case’ w replaced the old one Q, which was more difficult to write 
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(it came into being through upward extension of the ‘feet’ of the 
Q). Being easier to write, this form commends itself for our 
‘upper case’ version as well. It is pronounced long and open as in 
‘law’ or French mort. 


III. Upper and Lower Case Letters; Punctuation 


When writing Greek, we use, as in English, upper-case (‘majuscule’ ) 
letters for the first letter of a proper name and at the beginnings of 
large or small sections, but otherwise lower-case (‘minuscule’) letters 
throughout, with no ligatures. 

The punctuation in present-day Greek texts is likewise a 
compromise between late mediaeval usage and that of modern-day 
Western Europe. Full-stops and commas are usec! as in English, but a 
stop above the line (-) is used as a semicolon or colon, and the semi- 
colon (;) as a question mark. Exclamation marks are not used, and 
inverted commas only rarely; e.g. 

ROAAOL KAKO: TaAdpO1 K&yaBot. Many (people are) bad; few good. 
tic el; OdSvacertc cipi. ‘Who are you?’ ‘I am Odysseus.’ 
Aedpo €A0E. Ti Aéyer; ‘Come here!’ ‘What is he saying?’ 


IV. The Modern ‘Ancient Greek’ Script and its Historical Background 


If we were to show Plato or Euripides a modern edition of their 
works, they would not be able to decipher them. They wrote without 
punctuation, without dividing their words and without accents (which, 
after all, they did not need, since they were writing in their native 
language). They would not have recognised our ‘minuscule’ letters 
(the ones which we chiefly write and print), and nor would anyone 
have in the following thousand years. Their alphabet consisted 
exclusively of ‘majuscule’ letters. In subsequent centuries, there 
developed from these stiff capital letters various forms of more 
convenient cursive scripts, and from one of these forms, in about 800 
CE, Byzantine monks created the ‘minuscule’ letters from which our 
modern lower-case letters are ultimately derived. Even in antiquity, 
scripts were constantly changing, especially the cursive ones. Old 
forms (e.g. £ and Q) were still used in important inscriptions, but 
disappeared from everyday use, and even from the calligraphic 
literary hands. But it would never have occurred to any Greek, 
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Roman or mediaeval scribe to mix ‘large’ and ‘small’, ‘majuscule’ and 


‘minuscule’. 7 eGo 
It is not suggested that we should go back to writing as § 


did in the fifth cent. BCE. We must be grateful to the Alexandrian 
scholars for separating the lines of the classical poetry (which they 
saved for posterity by their editions), and to their Byzantine 
successors for endeavouring to make the meaning of every Greek 
word distinct for us by adding accents and breathings, even though, 
despite their efforts, some things were left ambiguous. However, such 
accretions of the Middle Ages as impede access to the original texts 
ought no longer to be propagated. Most of them are long gone: you 
only need to compare a printed text of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
cent. with a modern one to see that. A few are left, however: for 
instance, you still meet with the two superfluous forms of sigma in 
many printed books. 


LESSON 1 


The System of Sounds 
I. A Note on their Written Representation 


The sounds of the language are communicated to us through the letters 
of the alphabet; Plato used the same word for both ‘sound’ and ‘letter’ 
(oto1yeiov)—for him the A sound was the same as the letter A. For, 
as was usual in antiquity, he read out loud to himself, or heard a text 
being read to him. Everyone knows, or should know, that our 
alphabet is the one the Romans used and that the Romans got theirs 
from the Greeks, who took theirs from the Phoenicians. Not everyone 
appreciates, however, the genius of the man who, in about 800 BCE, 
developed the first Greek alphabet from the Phoenician one. We know 
that Semitic alphabets had signs for consonants only, not for vowels: 
our unknown Greek used for vowels those Phoenician consonant- 
sounds which had no corresponding consonants in Greek. For 
example, he changed the very first consonant, ‘aleph’, into the vowel 
‘A’ and the consonant ‘yodh’ into ‘I’. This was much more than a 
minor improvement. Only now was it possible to represent the sound 
of every word unambiguously; our Greek had invented the first script 
which conveyed individual letter-sounds, as distinct from ambiguous 
signs for syllables, such as were used in the Semitic scripts. 
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If the Roman alphabet (and hence our own) is derived from the 
Greek one, what are the origins of the differences between them? For 
example, why did the sign H in Greek mean ‘é’ to them, whereas it 
means ‘h’ to us? Why was X ‘kh’ for them, but ‘ks’ for us? And why 
does Latin have an F, whereas Greek does not? 

Questions like these are explained by the history of the Greek 
alphabet. Its original form branched out into many local varieties, 
with considerable differences between them. The form from which 
the Roman alphabet derived was different from the one which became 
the most widely used, namely that used for Attic Greek. In the Attic 
version, X—one of four letters that were added by the Greeks to the 
Phoenician ones—represented the sound ‘kh’; in the alphabet used in 
Western Greece, from which the Roman alphabet was derived, it was 
used for ‘ks’. The sign H had from of old represented the aspirate ‘h’, 
and this remained so in Western Greece. In the Ionic dialect, however, 
from an early stage, vowels were no longer aspirated (cf. present-day 
French and Italian): thus the H sign was left free. It was then chosen to 
represent the sound ‘é’, ‘éta’. The Ionic alphabet, including this new 
sound value, was officially introduced into Athens in 403 BCE, and, as 
a result, became the script of Koine Greek.! 

The Latin letter F goes back to the Greek letter F, called ‘digamma’ 
(after its shape) or ‘wau’ (after its pronunciation). It represented a 
consonantal u. This sound and sign were not used in Ionic or at 
Athens, but they were used in the West. That is why it could be 
adopted, with a slight modification of its form, for the sound ‘f’ 
(rather than ‘w’) at Rome. 

These outlines will have to suffice for now.” We shall move now 
from the written signs to the sounds themselves. 


II. The Classification of Sounds 
A. Vowels 


1. Single Vowels 
a) Always short: €, 0 (Aéye, Aoyos). 


1. Those Greeks who did still pronounce the ‘h’ (e.g. the Athenians) could not 
write it until the rough breathing was invented—which did not take long. 

2. Any student interested will find further information in the article on the 
alphabet in the Oxford Classical Dictionary, which is generally recommended as a 
useful resource. 
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b) Always long: n,@ (Yi, "POHM. nae 
c) Short or long: a, 1, v (a, 1, ii)! (‘a’ as in are and apple’; ‘1’ as in 
‘terrine’ and ‘image’; for the pronunciation of ‘ii’ see notes on the 


alphabet, n.7). 


2. Diphthongs . : 
i.e. two vowels in one syllable. The second vowel is always 1 or v;° the 


first vowel may be: 


a) a short vowel—a, €, 0, Orv. 

Short vowels result in the diphthongs: a1, et, 01, vt and av, ED, ov. 
Make sure to distinguish between a (a1) and €1 (ei); €v 1S pronounced 
eu; ov and v1 are pronounced as in French fou and lui. 

Diphthongs with a short first vowel by convention are called ‘short 
diphthongs’, even though all diphthongs, of course, are long, and thus 
even a ‘short’ diphthong is counted as equivalent to a long vowel. 
Accents and breathings are written over the second vowel of a short 
diphthong. 


b) a long vowel—a, N, or o. 

Long vowels result in the so-called ‘long diphthongs’ nv, ov (rare) 
and a1, nt, wt. After the classical period, nv gradually changed, in 
speech and writing, to ev. 

An iota after a long vowel was pronounced audibly from the 
earliest times down to the end of the Hellenistic period. Distinguish 
carefully when you read Greek aloud, between short a (ai) and long 
au (ai), et (ei) and nt (€1), and 01 (oi) and wt (oi). Only in the Roman 
period was the iota after a long vowel pronounced less and less 
audibly, and, as a result, no longer written. Later attempts to 
reintroduce it led to confusion. Nowadays, the iota in a long 
diphthong is written as follows: 


1. after a capital letter: on the line (iota adscript), e.g. “Adc; 


1. The actual quantity can often be divined from the accent (about which more in 
L.2). Consider the accentuation of: 1d, &pa, ico, AbKoc. 

2. Other vowel combinations do not produce diphthongs, e.g. @oxvoe (three 
syllables), aoptotog (four syllables). The sign called ‘diaeresis’ ("), used in €-8- 


Gidi0¢ and Giinvoc, shows that the two vowels do not form one diphthong, but two 
separate syllables. | 
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2. after a small letter: either on the line (iota adscript), e.g. @16@ or 
written small underneath the preceding vowel (iota subscript), 
e.g. AO. 

In both cases, accents and breathings are written over the first (long) 

vowel (in contrast to the practice with other diphthongs, including nv 

and wv). 

The iota subscript is an invention of the late Middle Ages. To the 
scribes then it was a mere orthographical quirk, for their speech had 
long since lost any hint of ‘long diphthongs’. In accordance with 
classical usage, iota adscript is preferred in this Course. but, since the 
iota subscript is still found in many printed texts, practice in both 
conventions is provided in the lessons. ' 


B. Consonants 


1. Mutes (‘stops’, ‘plosives’), Lat. Mutae 
ee 2 al 
(weak) (hard) (breathed) 
ri a 
(p alata) 
Labial: p-sounds |B |x fg ips, 
Dental: sounds [8 tt teeth 


N.B. y before another guttural represents a nasal ‘n’ and sounds like 
the n in the English ‘song’ or ‘long’, e.g. a@yyeAoc (angel), 
evayyéAiov (Lat. evangelium), a®yKvpa (anchor), Eyxoc, ADYE 
(lynx). Within words, every v before a guttural turns into y. 







2. ‘Liquids’ and ‘Nasals’ (Lat. liquidae, nasales) 


Within words every v before a labial becomes pw: ovv-gEpm@ > 
COVUMEPO. 


1. Following Byzantine usage, modern dictionaries take account of the iota in 
short diphthongs but not in long, hence you will find ai5a@c¢ under AI but &15@ 
(%5w) under AA. 
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3. Sibilants (Lat. sibilantes) 
These are sigma and the double consonan 
Where double oo occurs in most dialects, l 
was pronounced is uncertain. 


ts C, w, & ie. d+s, pts, k+s. 
ocal Attic has tt; how this 


4. Consonantal u andi Pm 
Transcription: u and i. Consonantal u, our w, was represented by the 


letter F or digamma, which survives on many archaic inscriptions and 
coins. No written evidence of a letter standing for the consonantal L (i 
= j pronounced like English initial y) has so far been found in Greek. 
This is an indication that the sound went out of use very early. But it 
did exist, once. 


LESSON 2 


Lectional Signs' 
I. Accents 
A. General 


Breathings and accents were the invention of Alexandrian scholars. 
They are indispensable for a full understanding of Greek words and 
their history. We already know about rough and smooth breathings 
from the Introduction to Part I.? The principles of accentuation are 
simple, and can be mastered with a little practice, but this needs to be 
done in the earliest stages of your study of Greek. 

Accents, like breathings, are written over small letters, but before 
capitals. Most Greek words have one accent; occasionally, under 
specific circumstances, a word may have two, but never more than 
two. A few words have no accent at all. The accent indicates that the 
vowel over which it is placed was pronounced at a higher pitch than 
the rest of the word. (N.B. The accent was one of pitch, not stress.) 


1]. Punctuation has already been dealt with in the Introduction. 

2. Part I, Intro., section II. Every initial p is also written with a rough breathing, 
e.g. ‘Podoc = Rhodos, since an initial P Was pronounced with aspiration in Greek. 
The same appears to have been true of pp within words, and Mvdppog used to be 
written Ilvppos (cf. Lat. Pyrrhus), but this uSage is now being abandoned 
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Accents are found on the vowel of the last syllable (the ultima) of a 
word, or on the last but one (the paenultima) or on the last but two 
(the antepaenultima), but never further back from the ultima. 

There are three different accents: (i) the acute, & (high pitch); (11) 
the grave, & (not so high, or normal pitch); (iii) the circumflex, © 
(rising, then falling pitch). The acute and grave can stand on long or 
short vowels, the circumflex on long vowels only. The grave is found 
on the ultima only; the circumflex only on one of the last two 
syllables; the acute only on one of the last three. 

If one vowel has both a breathing and an accent, the breathing is 
written under the circumflex, but before the acute or grave. 


7A, 6, "A, &, &, &, O 
Breathings are placed over the second vowel of diphthongs: 
except in the case of long diphthongs with 1, which have their accents 
and breathings on the first vowel: 





B. Details about the Position of Accents 

l. The circumflex (- or ~) is found only on long vowels or 
diphthongs, and only on either (i) the last syllable (the ultima), 
e.g. Civ, nBav, or (ii) the last syllable but one (the paenultima), 
but only when the ultima is short, e.g. d50dA0c, age. In this 
case (short followed by long with accent on the paenultima), the 
accent is always circumflex. 

The circumflex, then, is never found on a short vowel, never on 
a syllable preceding the paenultima, and never on the paenultima 
when the ultima is long. 

2. The acute (’) is found on short and long vowels, on (i) the ultima; 
or (ii) the paenultima (but on a long paenultima only when the 
ultima, too, 1s long); or (ili) the antepaenultima but only if the 
vowel of the ultima is short, e.g. (i) vai, Bedc, vews: (ii) veiger, 
Eyer, SoVAOV, &vOparon, nddEc, EAnidec: (iii) eVOpwroc, 
Néyouev’ KdpivOo0c, 'AxpoxdpivOoc: 'AAEEavipos, 
’‘AdeEavdpoxoAakes. 

3. The grave (-) is found only on the ultima, and then only when the 
ultima had the acute but is not immediately followed by a pause 
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indicated by punctuation, e.g. 9edc, Bedv, but Bedc A€yer. Ip 
brief: an acute on the ultima virtually always changes into a grave 
unless it is immediately followed by punctuation. 


C. Some Technical Terms 

A word with an acute on the ultima is called oxytone. 

A word with an acute on the paenultima is called paroxytone. 

A word with an acute on the antepaenultima is called proparoxytone. 
A word with a circumflex on the ultima is called perispomenon. 

A word with a circumflex on the paenultima is called pro- 
perispomenon. 

Words with any accent on the paenultima or the antepaenultima (ie. 
not on the ultima) are called barytone. 


D. The Meaning of Accents: Pitch, not Stress 

A syllable with an acute was pronounced up to a fifth higher than the 
rest of the word. The pitch of a syllable with a circumflex went up, 
then down. A syllable with a grave was pronounced at a lower pitch 
than one with an acute accent. These facts have to be taken into 
account when speaking Greek words, sentences or longer texts. We 
should aim to pronounce all words with the requisite pitch, and avoid 
merely stressing the accented syllables. Moreover, the ‘quantity’ of 
every vowel, long or short, must be made distinct. 


II. Words without Accent: Atona (Atonics, Proclitics) 


6, T, OL, aL (nom. of the article) 4 forms of the article 
cic, EV, EK (‘into’, ‘in’, ‘out of?) 3 prepositions 
El, WC (‘if’, ‘as’) 2 conjunctions 
od (ovK, ODX) ~— (‘no’, ‘not’) | particle 
Total: 10 Atona 


Also unaccented, except under special conditions, are the enclitics 
which will be discussed in L.10. 


Ill. The Apostrophe 


At the end of a word, the short vowels a, €, and o drop out very often 
when the following word begins with a vowel (with -1 this happen 
very seldom, and never with -v). This elision is indicated by thé 
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apostrophe (’). Thus AAG od, but GAA’ Eya; Eni KauNAoV, but Ex’ 
Ovov. (The preposition éxi is one of the few words which show elision 
of -..) This procedure is indicative of the Greek dislike for ‘hiatus’, 
i.e. the clash of two or more vowels. 

In the case of prepositions and conjunctions, when the elided 
syllable was accented, the accent is lost : én’ Svov (E€n1); GAA’ EyY@ 
(AAG). In all other cases, the preceding syllable takes the accent: etp’ 
‘Odvecevs (eipi); cya8’ Eotw (&ya8a). 


LESSON 3 


Types of Words 


The Greek language, like Latin, English etc., has two principal classes 

of word: 

]. Words which assume varying forms depending on their function 
in a sentence (we call this process ‘inflection’), e.g. English 
‘house — houses’ and ‘write — wrote’; Latin deus — deum and amo 
— amat; Greek Oe6c — Bedv and kwAbd@ — KwAvder; 

2. Words which occur in one form only (‘uninflected’ words), e.g. 
English ‘and’, ‘where’; Latin et, ubi; Greek kai, nod. 


I. Inflected Words 
A. Declension and Conjugation 


There are two main types of inflected word: 

1. Those which are said to ‘decline’, nouns. This term will be used! 
to comprise substantives, adjectives and pronouns, including the 
article, e.g.: English ‘house’, ‘beautiful’, ‘I’; Latin domus, 
pulcher, ego; Greek oikoc, KaAdc, &yo. The different forms of 


1. ‘Noun’ here is used as equivalent to the German das Nomen, derived from the 
terminology of the Latin grammarians, whose term nomen was itself a translation of 
the Greek O6voywa. Whereas in modern English ‘noun’ has become almost 
universally restricted to the sense ‘substantive’ (Lat. nomen substantivum as distinct 
from nomen adiectivum), in German, das Nomen is used for adjectives as well as 
substantives. Engl. ‘noun’ can be found used in a comparably wide sense in e.g. the 
standard Greek reference grammars of W. W. Goodwin and H. W. Smyth. In this 
course the term ‘substantive’, not ‘noun’, will be used as equivalent to Lat. nomen 
substantivum. 
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this kind of word are called ‘cases’; together, they constitute jt, 
‘declension’. 

2. Those which are said to ‘conjugate’: verbs: e.g. English ‘I speak’. 
Latin dico; Greek Aéyw. The inflection of a verb is called its 
‘conjugation’. Its forms vary according to person (‘I write’, ‘he 
writes’), tense! (‘I write’, ‘I wrote’) and mood? (‘he writes’; ‘he 
might write’), and, as will be seen in due course, in certain other 
respects.” 


B. Notes on Syntax 


1. Verb- and Noun-Forms Analysed 

vei, ‘it is raining’: the notion of rain is contained in the ‘root’ Vi) 
({hii]-); the fact that it is raining is conveyed by the ‘ending’ -e1. 
betéc, ‘rain’: here the root VU is expanded by the syllable -et- into the 
‘stem’ bet- of the substantive ‘(the) rain’. The ending -oc indicates 
that the notion ‘rain’ is the subject (or alternatively, the predicate) of 
the utterance in question. 


2. Terminology: Basic Elements of Utterance 

Any complete utterance (any utterance, that is, apart from 

exclamations and suchlike) will at the very least consist of: 

a) an indication of the thing or person about which, or whom, the 
speaker is going to say something, e.g. ‘the house’, ‘John’, ‘I’; as 
this is the ‘subject’ talked about, it is called in grammatical 
terminology the ‘subject’ of a sentence; 

b) an expression of the fact which the speaker wishes to convey 
concerning his subject, e.g. ‘The house is beautiful’, ‘John ts 4 
builder’, ‘I love’. This statement concerning the ‘subject’ is 
termed the ‘predicate’, for it is a ‘predication’ (‘speaking forth’) 
concerning the subject. It may be conveyed by 1) an adjective, 2) 
a substantive (in both of which cases English requires 2 


1. From Latin tempus, ‘time’. 

2. From Latin modus, ‘manner’. 

3. The analysis of language on which our grammatical terminology is based wa 
carried out by Greek scholars (ypappatixot, Lat. grammatici) from the Sth cent: 
BCE onwards. The terms devised by them were translated into Latin by their Roman 
successors, and were taken over (often corrupted too) by mediaeval grammanans in 
western Europe, as well as in the East: e.g. in 6vowa—nomen—noun; dvt@vupia- 
pronomen—pronoun; npo8eo1c-praepositio—preposition; NTHO1G—casus—Case. 
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connecting ‘auxiliary verb’, e.g. ‘is’, ‘are’, ‘was’; in Greek this is 
not indispensable, see below), or 3) a verb. 

c) Very often a verbal predicate will ‘govern’ an ‘object’, e.g. ‘John 
is building a house’, ‘The house has a balcony’. ‘I love Jane’; it 
may also 

d) be qualified by an adverb, ‘I love Jane passionately’, or by some 
longer phrase serving the same function as an adverb, e.g. ‘I love 
Jane with all my heart’, or ‘John is travelling ir Italy’. 


C. Declension of the Noun 


l. The Cases 


&vO8pm@xOZ the form that marks the subject and predicate is called the 
‘nominative’ case. 

&v@pmnON the form that marks the object is called the ‘accusative’ 
case. 

&vOpamnOY the form indicating the substantive by which another 
substantive is defined (as in ‘father’s house’, ‘Napoleon's 
victory’) is called the genitive case. 

&vO@panQI the form that denotes a ‘person concerned’ as in ‘I told you 
a story’; ‘this seems strange to me’; ‘she gives to the child 
a cake’, is called the ‘dative’ case. 

&v@pwnxE the form that denotes a person (and sometimes a thing) 


addressed is called the ‘vocative’ case. ! 


There are separate forms of these cases in the plural, except that 
Greek has no distinct form for the vocative plural; it uses the form of 
the nominative plural instead. In fact it uses the same form for the 
nominative singular as for the vocative singular for about half of all 
substantives and adjectives. 


2. The Accentuation of Nouns 
Rule 1: The accent is the same in all other cases as it is in the 
nominative, except where the general rules governing Greek 


1. Derivations: ‘nominative’ from Lat. casus nominativus = nt@o1¢c 
OVOLAOTLKN; ‘accusative’ from Lat. casus accusativus, a mistranslation of xt@o1¢ 
QitiatiKh; ‘genitive’ from mediaeval misspelling of Lat. casus genetivus, an 
unsatisfactory translation of xt@o1c¢ yevixn; ‘dative’ from Lat. casus dativus = 
nt@oaic Sotikn; ‘vocative’ from Lat. casus vocativus = nt@o1G KANTUKN. 
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accentuation make this impossible (see above); the place and/or king 
of accent may change where a long ending takes the place of a shor 
one, e.g. ud00c, pd80v; &vOpwnos, dvOpanov. Rule 2: If a long 
genitive or dative ending is accented, the accent is circumflex, e.g 
Bedc, Vedv, Oe0d, Oe@1. This rule is valid for both singular and 
plural: Ge@v, Beoic. 


3. Food for Thought . 
Consider and compare the following paradigms (paying attention also 
to the accents): 


GOMOG PIADGO@OS philosophus 


COMOV LAdcogov philosophum 


SOOd piAocogov philosophi 
COPA (d) @iAocogat (@) —_ philosopho (cf. Dat. morti) 





You will notice the following similarities and differences between 
Greek and Latin: 


a) 


b) 


C) 


d) 


In the table above, Greek 0 corresponds to Latin u. (Early Latin, 
in fact, also had -o.) This o is the characteristic vowel of this, the 
‘o-declension’. In the vocative, in both languages, the vowel is not 
o, but e. This alternation of e/o is quite common; cf. the noun 
Aoyos and the verb Aéyo. 

In the accusative, Greek -ov corresponds to Latin -um (< -om); 
the genitives are quite different in the two languages, but all the 
other cases are strikingly similar. In particular, 

the characteristic ‘thematic vowel’, 0, is lengthened in the dative 
(and also in the genitive in Greek), and 

in both languages, the vocative actually has no ending, since the 
form in -€ is merely an alternative form of the thematic stem. It 
is not difficult to understand why: the various endings indicate 
various relationships between the words which constitute 2 


sentence: the vocative stands by itself, unrelated to other words in 
the sentence, by itself. 


1. Greek Be6c, Bedv and Latin deus, deum might also be compared, in view of 


their identical meaning and similarity of sound, but philologists insist that they do 10! 
derive from the same root. 
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4. The Article 

Unlike Latin, Greek has a definite article. The acc., gen. and dat. 
forms of its masculine singular are monosyllables which rhyme with 
the final syllables of nouns of the o-declension. These monosyllables 
begin with the consonant t. The nominative, however, has aspiration 
(‘h’) instead and, moreoever, has no ending (i.e. no -s) and no accent 


(see above, L.2): 


The article is never used in the vocative, and the Greek language 
did not develop an indefinite article: 6 Oedc is ‘the god’, and may 
indicate a particular god who has been mentioned before or is, at 
least, well-known; it may also express the general concept of ‘God’. 
Without the article, 9@¢d¢ may mean ‘God’ generally. or also ‘a god’, 
‘some (unidentified) god’.' 


5. The Adjective: Attributive and Predicative 

The adjective is declined like the substantive (see cogoc and 

@iAoco@os above): the distinction between substantive and adjective 

is, in fact, often fluid. OpacvUaAyo>s 0 cogds may be taken to signify 

‘Thrasymachos the Sage’, as well as ‘the wise Thrasymachos’. 

Anyway, the adjective agrees with the noun which is qualified by it. 

Consequently: 

a) When it is the predicate, it stands, normally, without article, in 
the nominative. Very often there is no auxiliary verb, especially 
in general statements, e.g. 0 Aoyog KaAdc (EoTIv); 0 (TaAGLOG) 
oivoc ypnotds (€otiv)... very often, too, the subject is not 
explicitly specified, but is indicated by the form of the verb: 
cowds tot, ‘He is wise’. 

b) When the adjective is an attribute, its case (and gender and 
number—see below) agrees with the word to which it refers; and 
if there is any article, the adjective will be preceded by one, €.g. 
TOLACLLOG oivoc, xpnot0d avOpanov — 6 TAAALOG OivoOs, 6 
oivoc 6 maAaLOS — TOD xpNOTOd d&vOpanxoD, TOd &vVOpanOD 
TOD XPTNOTOD. 


1. These observations, like everything else in this Appendix Grammatica, are 
linked to the corresponding lesson in Part I (in this case L.3), and can be illustrated 
from it. 
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In brief: 





Oo MiAos ‘the dear one, the friend’ 
S@idocoikog ‘the dear house’ 
i ‘the house is dear’ 







The attribute of a substantive does not have to be an adjective, but 
can be another substantive in the genitive case: ¢.g. Be0d Adyoc, 6 
“~ nw , e r] ¢ ~ “A l 
10d Deod Adyoc, O AOyOs (6) Tod Deod. 


6. The Pronoun 

So far we have only met the interrogatives tic... ‘who?’ and tt... 
‘what?’ (Lat. guis?, quid?). Their accent is always the acute; it does 
not change to the grave, for the voice, in asking a question, moves to a 
higher pitch. 


D. The Verb 


The examples of verbal forms given above, the three singular forms 
of the present indicative of A€yw (‘I say’) and its singular imperative, 
illustrate the fact that (i) the differentiation of persons (Ist, 2nd, 3rd), 
and, it should be realized also, of number (singular and plural), which 
modem English expresses mainly by personal pronouns, is expressed 
in Greek (as in Latin) by endings; and (ii) Greek does not make a 


distinction in the present tense, as English does, between ‘he makes’ 
and ‘he is making’. 





Accentuation of Verbal Forms 


Basic rule: the accent goes as far back as the general rules (above, 
L.2) permit: k@Avo, Ko@Ave. 


I. In such combinations, repetition of the article is frequent, but not de rigueu” 
and it is usually absent from established phrases like ‘the people (demos) of Athens 


(lit. ‘of the Athenians’) or ‘the lord of the gods’ (Zeus): 0 dijpoc tév ‘APnvaiev, ° 
Seconds tv Bedv. 
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II. Uninflected words 
A. Adverbs 


1. Adverbs derived from Adjectives 

Adverbs derived from adjectives end in -wc,! e.g. KaAOG 
(‘beautiful’) — KaA@c (‘beautifully’); cogog (‘wise’) — COPAS 
(‘wisely’); dixatoc (‘just’) — duxatwes (‘justly’). 


2. Pronominal Adverbs (Interrogative) 

tod... ‘Where?’ Answer in the dative, e.g. év Kopiv@m1 = Lat. 
Corinthi. noi... ‘Whither?’ Answer in the accusative, e.g. €1<¢ 
Képiv8o0v = Lat. Corinthum. no8ev... ‘Whence?’ Answer in the 
genitive, e.g. x Kopiv@ow = Lat. Corintho. 


Consider 

a) the relationship between the above and the basic meanings of the 
cases as given above; 

b) the relationships between Greek and Latin in their use of the 
cases, particularly with regard to their expression of ‘position 
where’ or ‘movement towards’. 


B. Particles 


l. Interrogative Particle 
& po (&p’ before a vowel) introduces a question. 


2. Connecting Particles 

Kai: the conjunction ‘and’; te: ‘and’ (cf. Lat. -que) following the 
second of two words. xat...Kai/te...te/te...Kat : ‘both...and’? (cf. 
Lat. et...et and -que...-que). 


3. Negative Particles 
ov: before a word beginning with a consonant and before a pause (i.e. 
before punctuation in written texts), ovy (before an aspirated vowel) 


1. One adverb, ed ‘well’, has no adjective corresponding to it. 
2. In English ‘and’ will often be a sufficient equivalent. 
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’ 6 44 -l ¢ ’ 
and ox (before all other vowels): ‘no’, ‘not’. ovte: and not’. 
odte...ovte: ‘neither...nor’ (cf. Lat. neque...neque). 


C. Prepositions 


Prepositions are small words which reinforce or modify the basic 

meaning of the cases,” e.g. 

1. & (before a vowel), éx (before a consonant): ‘from’, ‘out of’, 
with the genitive (cf. Lat. ex + ablative). 

2. «no (before a consonant), &x’ (before a non-aspirated vowel), 
6p’ (before an aspirated vowel): ‘from’, with the genitive (cf. 
Lat. a, ab, abs). 

3. émt, én’, 6’ (varied like &x6, according to what type of letter 
follows): ‘on’, ‘on to’, with the accusative.’ 

4. ic ‘into’, ‘to’, with the accusative (cf. Lat. in with the 
accusative). 

5. ev ‘in’, with the dative (cf. Lat. in with the ablative). 


Note on Assimilation 
odk Eotiv, but ody Ver. odt’ Eya, but 058’ detdc. én’ Svov, but Eq’ 
UNTOV. 

A tenuis (x, m, 7, see above, L.1.8) at the end of a word (e.g. ovk, 
cn’) is assimilated to an aspirated vowel (e.g. &-, 0-) immediately 
following it, i.e. it turns into the corresponding aspirate (x, 9, 9). 

This is a general rule. More will be said in later lessons (L.21; 57) 


about ‘assimilation’, the tendency of adjacent consonant-sounds to 
become similar to one another in type. 


Ill. Word-Order 


The order of the words in Greek sentences is much freer than 1 
English. Since the relation between the main words within a sentence 
was shown by their inflection, there was no need to indicate it by their 
order, as one has to do in English because its nouns have lost 


1. By the rule stated above in L.2, one would expect a circumflex on the long 
syllable preceding the short final te. The accent is acute because te is enclitic: 
OVTE = OV TE. 

2. Prefixed to verbs, they form ‘compound verbs’, 


3. Also found with the genitive and dative, but with different meanings, as ¥° 
shall see later. 
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practically all their case-endings. There is no need, for instance, in 

Greek for the subject to precede the predicate and/or any object. Nor 

is word-order necessarily altered in questions: a mere change of 

intonation can turn a statement into a question. 

This freedom does not by any means imply that the order of words 
in Greek is random or without relevance to meaning: on the contrary, 
it provides the opportunity for an almost unlimited variety of 
expression. It is therefore impossible to spell out a code of definite 
laws about Greek word-order, except where some minor details are 
concerned. The following general tendencies may, however, be noted: 
1. Words are emphasized when placed either at the beginning or at 

the end of a phrase. 

2. The predicate tends to stand in or near the centre of longer 
sentences, and the result will quite ofien be the order which is 
normal in English: subject, predicate, object.' 

3. A word may be emphasized by being separated from the word 
most closely related to it by other words interposed between them 
(e.g. an attributive adjective may be separated from its 
substantive). 

4. Certain connecting particles, like 5€ (‘but’, ‘and’) and yap (‘for’, 
‘because’), are found most usually after the first word of a clause, 
and never at its very beginning. 

Growing acquaintance with Greek literature will reveal many other 
aspects of the meaningful freedom of Greek word-order. 


LESSON 4 


Plural of the Noun and Verb 
I. Plural of the O-Declension 





lMapadetyuata 


3 
Dat |roig | avg 










Bobrorg | kao 


1. For examples illustrating tendencies 1 and 2 see Part I L.3 D2,6; F1-3, G1. 
2. See e.g. Part I L.3 F2 ypnotov...pdOov, and G3 cadov...pdBov. 
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Observe the varying accentuation. The reasons for it have beep 
explained in L.2. Further points to note: 


l. 


The Greek language had inherited, in addition to singular and 
plural, a set of forms called the ‘dual’, used when one was 
speaking of two persons, things etc., especially when the two 
were a naturally occurring pair. This so-called dual was 
gradually going out of use from very early times; in the non- 
literary language of the post-classical period it was not used at 
all. We shall pass over it for the moment, and will later describe 
it briefly. 


2. There is no separate form for the vocative in the plural (L.3). 
3. The nom. plur. ending -o1 of both nouns and adjectives affected 


the accentuation as if it were a short vowel, though it was not 
pronounced like one. Hence, in accordance with the general rules 
given in L.3, the nom. plur. &v@pq@xo1 retains the acute on its 
first syllable, and d0¥A01 the circumflex on the paenutltima, 
whereas the other cases are different from the nom. sing. in their 
accentuation, e.g. avO@panoic, SovAOtG. 


II. Masculine Substantives 


© (plur. 01) is the masculine article; the substantives declined above 
are masculine. 

First and foremost (and obviously!) words denoting male persons 
are masculine: e.g. 0 avOpwrog, 6 PiAdcogos, 6 Xpiotdc... likewise 
male animals (e.g. 0 Ovoc), and the names of peoples (e.g. o1 
“EXAnves, ot ‘Papator).! 


Ill. ‘My’ and ‘Your’ 


When no particular emphasis on the notion ‘my’ or ‘your’ is intended. 
the unaccented, enclitic genitives of the appropriate personal pronouns 
are frequently used, pov (‘of me’) and cow (‘of you’).?, When the 
relationship referred to is a very obvious one, one often finds 3 
substantive + article used in Greek without the addition of any 
pronoun to denote the possessor: e.g. 6 natnhp, ‘my father’. Ther 





1. Also the names of rivers (e.g. 0 NeiAoc, 6 Evopatne, 6 ‘Pivoc). winds 
(e.g. 6 Bopéac) and months (e.g. 0 MocedSenv). 
2. On which see L.5. 
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existed also possessive adjectives (e.g. o6¢, cov, God, O@1, ‘your’), 
used for greater emphasis. More on these later. 


IV. Functions of the Cases: Continued (cf. L.3) 


The Nominative denotes 


1. 


sp 


the subject: 6 @tXoc / amicus / ‘(the) friend’ 
the predicate: copdc (got1v) / sapiens est / ‘(he) is wise’ or ‘(he) 
is a wise man’. 


The Accusative denotes 


l. 


2. 


the object: é6vov Keipets / asinum tondis / ‘you are shearing a 
donkey’; 

the goal of motion: HABev 'ABnvac / Athenas venit / ‘he came to 
Athens’ (without a preposition only in poetry); NA Jev cic oixov / 
domum venit / ‘he came into the house’, ‘home . 


The Genitive 


l. 


serves to connect two substantives to one another, the substantive 
in the genitive conveying the sphere or orbit within which the 
other is situated and, hence, defined: Be0d vidg — dei filius — ‘a 
god’s’ ( or ‘God’s’) ‘son’; @vp0d d0dA0c — ‘slave of emotion’; 
BapBapwv do0dAoc — ‘slave of the barbarians’... 

indicates the starting point from which motion begins: €& oixov — 
domo — ‘from the house’, ‘from home’ ; éx Kopiv8ov — 
Corintho (Lat. ablative). 


The Dative indicates 


I. 


the person or persons concerned.' This usage is often described 
as the ‘dative proper’: dva@1 pdBov Aéyetc, ‘you are telling your 
story to a donkey’; N.B. Eng. ‘tell me a story’ = ‘tell to mea 
story’, Lat. fabulam mihi narra; 

an instrument (‘dativus instrumentalis’, indicating the ‘means 
whereby’): gdva@i govov Avetc, ‘you are expiating murder by 
murder’, cf. Lat. ablative in e.g. Dei providentia mundus regitur; 
the place where someone / something 1s or something happens 
(‘dativus locativus’): €v oixk@. — Lat. domi (locative, similarly 
Corinthi, but in urbe, ablative). 


1. ‘Indirect object’ is not an apposite term. If I give you a penny, you are not the 


object of this giving. The object given is the penny, and you are the person 
benefitting from it: thus you are the ‘person concemed’. 
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The twofold functions of both the nominative and the accusative are 
readily understandable: subject and predicate are, SO to speak, the two 
sides of an equation, hence the same case suits both; ne object is what 
the subject is aiming at or moving towards—its ‘goal . However, I is 
not so easy to understand why the genitive case has its two distinct 
functions and the dative its three, nor why it is that, of the severa| 
functions of the Latin ablative, two correspond with functions of the 
Greek dative and one with a function of the Greek genitive. 

These correspondences are puzzling, and they, and indeed the entire 
structure of the Greek language, as well as that of Latin, German, 
English and many others, only become understandable when one 
realises! that these languages are all members of one large family—a 
family of languages spoken all the way from Iceland in the far North- 
West through the whole of Europe to Central Asia and India. Their 
relationship to one another’ is to be explained by positing one primal 
language from which they all derive. 


V. Proto-Indo-European (IE) 


‘Comparative’ or ‘historical grammar’ has compared all the ‘Indo- 
European’ languages with each other and determined their 
interrelation in detail. It has solved, thereby, innumerable linguistic 
problems, including the one that concerms us at the moment. 

Proto-Indo-European (IE) had many more cases than has any one of 
the languages derived from it; in each of the daughter languages, their 
number was reduced in different ways. Modern English is an extreme 
example, for in it there are no cases left with the exception of the 
‘Saxon genitive’ . One of the principal tendencies of a developing 
language is towards simplification. The reduction of the case-system is 
one instance of this. As a consequence of it, the functions of cases that 
were dying out were taken over by other cases, and this process 
happened differently in different languages. 


1. This was first fully recognised at the beginning of the nineteenth cent. by the 
Dane Rasmus Rask and the German Franz Bopp. | 
| 2. The relationship between them is evident from their similarities to one anothe! 
in structure, e.g. in their noun-cases and verb-conjugations, as well as from the fa¢! 
they have many words in common, e.g. English ‘father’ German Vater, Latin paler 
Greek natnp, Sanscrit pitd (note the accent); also ‘mother’ Mutt | atnp 
(or the Ionic—Attic untnp), mdta (note the accent again) Betas ies 
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IE had many different case-inflexions to indicate the various special 
sorts of relationships which might exist between persons and things. 
Among those which indicated specifically spatial relationships, there 
was one used to specify a (static) place in which something occurred; 
i.e. it answered the question, ‘Where?’ The technical name for this 
form is the ‘locative’. It went out of use in Greek and Latin and in 
most other IE languages. Its function was taken over by the dative 
case in Greek, and in Latin by the so-called ‘ablative’. Another IE 
form (or ‘case’) indicated the goal towards which someone or 
something moved (i.e. it answered the question, ‘Whither?’); this form 
was therefore found suitable for indicating the ‘object’ towards which 
an action is directed: hence the case which grammarians have called 
the ‘accusative’. Another inflexional form, the ‘separative’, indicated 
the point from which motion started (i.e. it answered the question, 
“Whence?’). Its function was inherited in Greek by the genitive case, 
but in Latin by the (true) ‘ablative’ (i.e. the ‘moving-away’ case). 
Finally, there was an IE case which indicated the means or tool by 
which something is done, the ‘instrumental’. In Greek, the dative was 
burdened with this function as well, but in Latin, strangely enough, it 
was inherited by the ablative.’ Thus comparative grammar has 
accounted for the various different uses of the Greek cases and, in the 
process, has thrown light on the origins of the language. 


1. Traces of the older, more specialised, cases are preserved in Latin and Greek 
and elsewhere, e.g. in the locative termination -i: Greek oixot ‘at home, in the 
house’, Latin domi ‘at home’, Romae ‘at Rome’ (not the genitive—how could it 
be?—but the original locative; in old Latin ‘at Rome’ was Romati). This example 
illustrates the fact that the replacement of cases that were dying out was not random: 
the case which inherited a function was in some way suitable for it, i.e. 1t shared with 
the case it supplanted some similarity of sound or of meaning. 
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VI. Plural of the Verb ( O-Conjugation). 
Present Active, Indicative and Imperative 


lTapaderyuo 


KoOAD® ‘I prevent’ cf. Lat. laudo (< laudao)’ 
‘I praise’ 


’ ‘ 3 
Indicative plur. 1 kwAv-0 “HEV cf. Lat. laud-a-:mus 
plur. 2 KwAD-e-TE cf. Lat. laud-a:tis 


plur. 3 K@AD -ovar(v)? cf. Lat. laud:a-nt 


cf, Lat. Jaud-a-te 


VII. Negation (cf. L.3) 


In statements: od, od«, oby (the consonant is added to avoid hiatus); 
reinforced, obyi. In commands, wishes and conditions (about which 
more later): un, cf. Lat. ne. Thus one must distinguish between: ov 
eye — un A€ye, od A€yete — uN A€yete. 
































VIII. Summary: Direct Questions (cf. L.3) 


Direct questions are indicated: 

1. simply by inflection of the voice; but more frequently 

2. by interrogative pronouns, e.g. tic...ti... or 

3. by interrogative adverbs, e.g. nod, no1, n60ev... or 

4. by an interrogative particle, e.g. &pa (&p’ before a vowel). 
"Apa (like Latin -ne?) asks a question which may be answered by 

either ‘Yes’ or ‘No’; it conveys no preference for either of the 

possible answers. "Ap’ ov... (like Latin nonne...?) intimates that the 

answer ‘Yes’ is expected. 


1. Ie. a modified form of laudao: the sign < means ‘changed from’, ‘derived 
from’. 

2. The ending -ot and also éott are usually furnished with a final -n before 
vowels or punctuation (vd €geAxvotiKdv ‘moveable v’). This is to avoid hiatus. 

3. In the Doric dialect, the Ist and 3rd pers. plur. endings are -mes and -nti 
(x@ADopES, KMADOVTL), which clearly resemble the Latin more closely. The Attic 
forms require more detailed explanation (L.6), but one can see from the comparison 


above that in Greek, the 2nd pers. plur. of the imperative has penetrated into the 
indicative. 
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Food for Thought 


BdpvBov &xova, but dxovete TOV COMavV. Why is ‘noise’ in the 
accusative, but ‘wise men’ in the genitive? Can you think what the 
reason might be? If not, you will have to wait until Lesson 7. 


LESSON 5 


I. Neuters of the O-Declension 


Nom. (Voc.) to d5@pov donum 


Acc. TO d@pov donum 
Gen. TOD dS@pov 














Nom. (Voc.) ta dona 
Acc. TO. d0pa dona 
Gen. TOV 5MpPwv donorum 


Dat. donis 










This table confirms that final -m in Latin corresponds to final -n in 

Greek (cf. L.3). Moreover, it shows that in Greek as well as Latin: 

1. the nominative and accusative of neuters are identical; 

2. in the plural, these two cases end in short -a. 

Both these rules apply to all neuters; they are clearly survivals from 

IE. Greek, unlike Latin, preserves a third such survival: 

3. when the subject is a neuter plural, the verb is singular, e.g. 
S5@pa metBer. 

The reason for this is that the ending -a originally denoted a 

‘collective’ in the singular, like ‘family’, ‘government’, which was 

naturally followed by a verb in the singular, even though this 

collective word denoted a plurality. 


II. Personal Pronouns 


1. Person: €yq@ - E, Ol 


2. Person: ov - Of, COV, GOL 





The ‘oblique cases’ of €yw and ov, i.e. all the cases except the 
nominative, are ‘enclitic’, i.e. not accented, except under certain 
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conditions (about which, more in L.11). However, they are accented 
when they are stressed (e.g. ‘not me, but you’) and also after most 
prepositions. In such cases, a lengthened form of the Ist person is 
used: éué, guod, gol, but o€, 600, col; e.g. odK Epol, GAAS cot: 
Gn’ EWOd, DNEP OOD (but mpc LE). 


Ill. The Verb: Some Further Forms' 


1. The present infinitive ends in -ew, e.g. KoA dew, A€yetv. 

It is frequently used 

a) as the subject of impersonal expressions like kaAdv (éot1v),’ ‘it 
is beautiful/right/fair/fine/good’; ypn, ‘it is necessary’ (e.g. 
Aye xpT)); 

b) as the object of certain verbs, such as 8éAo, ‘I wish’, ‘I am 
willing’, 55&cKw, ‘I teach’, pavOdvo, ‘I learn’, cedAevo, ‘I 
order’, ‘I urge’; KA va, ‘I hinder’; e.g. dkovetv BEA; KEAEdo 
Ge HKelv; A€yew pavOdava; KwADEL LE TKELV. 


2. The future is formed by inserting an -s- between the stem and the 
ending, e.g. keAevm > KeAevow; KeAevetv > KEAEDOELV; AEYO > 
A€Ew; A€yerv > Ae€Eewv. When -s- is added to stems which end in 
consonants (e.g. A€yw), the way the verb is spelt (yo > &) or even its 
actual form may be modified, as we shall see in detail later. 


IV. Reading Poetry 


]. Some General Notes 

The rhythm of Greek poetry is determined by the systematic 

arrangement of long and short syllables, in contrast to English poetry, 

where rhythm is a result chiefly of the way in which stressed and 

unstressed syllables are deployed. Long syllables (longa) are 

a) those containing a long vowel or diphthong—such syllables are 
said to be long ‘by nature’ (natura); 


1. Unul L.33 we shall only be concemed with the active voice. 


2. Such general statements very often leave the predicate without an auxilialy 
verb. 
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b) those containing a short vowel followed by two or more 
consonants—these are said to be long ‘by position’ (positione), 
that is, they are long ‘by convention’ .' 

Short syllables (brevia) normally contain one short vowel followed 
by no more than one consonant. However, a two-consonant 
combination consisting of a mute followed by a liquid, e.g. nA, tp, 
xv, often has the effect of a single consonant, especially in comedy. 

In scansion the sign for long (longum) is —; the sign for short 
(breve) is -. e.g. Aéye por =~ - —A€Ew cor = — — — (since € represents 
a combination of two consonants, k and s); matpocg =~ — or~ ~ (since 
tp = mute + liquid). 


2. The lambic Trimeter 

The iambic trimeter consists of three metra (uetpa; the prefix tpt- 
means ‘three-’). Each metron consists of . —- —; however, the first 
syllable of an iambic metron can be either long or short; it is ‘anceps’ 


(. -). E.g.: 


KQAKOV MEPOVGL KAPTOV OL KAKOL YIAOL. 


@ TEKVOV, TIKEIG... 


—_ 


Furthermore, it is a general rule that one longum equals two brevia 
(-_—~- ~-). Two brevia can therefore take the place of a longum. Attic 
tragedy makes far less advantage of this opportunity than does popular 
verse, in particular, comedy. Thus, in Part I L.5, example IID, poda, 


ia and kaAd are ~ = -. This means that each line consists of three 
iambic metra (rod po.ta poda =—-—-- ~~), with a shortened 
(‘catalectic’) iambic metron (o€X1va =~ — ~) as a coda. Or, to put it 


another way, each line consists of four iambic metra, the last of which 
is catalectic. The line is therefore called an ‘iambic tetrameter 
catalectic’, since in Greek tetpa- is the prefix meaning ‘four-’. N.B. 
The last syllable of any line is long, even if it consists of a short vowel 
only, since there is a pause at the end of every line, though not 
necessarily a long one. In our poem, the word oéAiva (- — -) takes the 
place of . --—. This is why, when scanning it, we write - —-. 


1. In poetry, such long syllables are often produced by insertion of the vv 
EPEAKVOTIKOV (see L.4). 
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Practise reading Greek poetry according to these rules. Make sure 
that every long syllable lasts twice as long as a short one. Stress the 
vowels as little as possible, and try to bring out the accented syllables 
with the correct pitch (see L.2). Do not forget that the words mean 
something. As soon as you are sure of the metre, pronounce every 
word as its meaning requires, but without upsetting the rhythm. 


LESSON 6 


I. More about Adjectives (cf. L.3) 


1. Any adjective, and indeed any word or group of words, can have 
an article before it, and thus be used like a substantive, e.g. 0 dixatoc 
‘the just man’, to Sixa.ov ‘that which is just’, ‘justice’, ta dixata 
‘things that are just’, ‘rights’. Where appropriate, adjectives may also 
be used in this way without the article, e.g. 0 dixatoc Sika xpattet, 
‘the just man does just things’ = ‘ the just man acts justly’; GAA 
arog KaAG (cf. Lat. alia aliis bona) i.e. ‘different people hold 
different views on what is (morally or otherwise) beautiful’—here 
KaAc is the predicate. 

2. As in the English phrases ‘lovely to see’, ‘unable to agree’, the 
meaning of adjectives is sometimes clarified by the addition of an 
infinitive: see the quotation from Sophokles, Part I L.6 text K. 


II. The Imperfect Active of Verbs in -w 
€-K@Av-0-v cf. Lat. ama:ba-m 


The Greek imperfect is part of the present system, hence it conveys 
the same sorts of connotations as belong to the present tense, but put 
into the past. More will be said about these connotations in L.14. 


A. The Augment 


In Greek verbs, past time is in all tenses indicated by an ‘augment’. 

This is always the case in prose, but the augment is optional in Home! 

and subsequent poetry. The form of the augment depends on that of 

the stem: 

1) a stem beginning with a consonant has an e- prefixed to 1 
KWAD@ — EKOADVOV. 
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2) a stem beginning with a short vowel (and that includes those 
beginning with ‘short diphthongs’) has the initial vowel 
lengthened: dvopatw — avopaCov; olktipw — MiKtipov (@x«tt-). 
In this process short 1 becomes long 1, short v > long v, 0 > o, 
but e > n (eAniCw — HAniCov)! and a > n (&Kovd@ — TKOVvOV). 
Likewise, €1 and a1 > nt (nN); ev and av > nv.” 

3) a stem beginning with a long vowel (or long diphthong) had to 
remain unchanged, hence tei — dev; HKw — HKeEVv. 

In the case of most compound verbs too (e.g. &ro-Avw) the augment 

is placed immediately before the stem and not before the prefix, thus: 

Gn -€-Avov. More on this in the next lesson. 


B. Conjugation of the Imperfect 


1. €-Av-o-v cf. Lat. 
2. €:Av'e'C 
3. €-Av-e(v) 


1. €-AD-o“pev 
2. €'AD-E-TE 


3. €-AD-o-v 


(Remember the basic rule for accentuation of verbs, L.3) 





C. The ‘Secondary Endings’ 


Comparing Greek and Latin 

Points to remember: 

a) JE final -m (= Latin -m) becomes -n in Greek;* see above, the Ist 
person sing. imperfect; 


1. yw ‘I have’ has the imperfect eixov, and the effect of the augment is similar 
in certain other verbs, on which more later. 

2. In post-classical times, the lengthening was very often omitted in the case of 
this diphthong; see L.1. 

3. Latin has no augment: it characterises its imperfect by inserting the syllable -ba- 
between the stem and the ending: ama -ba ‘m. Nor does it have a ‘thematic vowel’ (on 
which see L. 3 and 6), but, between stem and ending, one finds in the Ist, 2nd and 
4th conjugations the vowel characteristic of them: am/a/re, del/e/re, aud/i/re. 

4. See above L.5. 
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b) no Greek words may end int, or, to put the matter in positive 
terms: 






Greek words end in: 
1. any vowel, or 
2. -n, -r, -S, but no other consonant.! 


We can see from the table on imperfects above that Greek and Latin 

present correspondences in the way they form their imperfects. The 

equivalences between their Ist, 2nd and 3rd persons singular are 

immediately obvious: it follows that we can posit an IE origin for 

them. As for the plural forms, the final -t has disappeared from the 

Greek 3rd person; for the 1st and 2nd persons plur., see above, L.4. 
The set of endings: 





is not peculiar to the imperfect: it is basic to the endings of nearly all 
Greek tenses, with the exception of the present indicative and the 
forms derived from it (e.g. the future indicative, the only one of them 


'so far introduced in this Course). They are known as ‘secondary 
endings’. 


D. The Thematic Vowel (cf. L.3) 


1. Between the stem and ending, the imperfect has the vowels: 

Ist pers. sing. O Ist pers. plur. O 

2nd pers. sing. € 2nd pers. plur.  ¢€ 

3rd pers. sing. € 3rd pers. plur. o 
The alternation o/e (as in A€yw/AOyoc) is perhaps the most widespread 
type in Greek of the vocal permutation technically known as ablaut. 
This interchangeability of o/e characterizes the present and imperfect 
stem of verbs in -w, the most common type of verb in Greek. It may 
be said to present the verb’s characteristic ‘theme’, and hence the ‘0’ 


1. The final consonants of od«, ody, 03®’ and éx may seem exceptions, bu! 
they are in effect part of the following word. 

2. I.e. no ending. When reading these endings aloud, say at this point: ‘nothing - 
The final -e of EAve is not an ‘ending’, but belongs to the present stem: it is the 


‘thematic vowel’ (see above), and takes the ‘moveable -v’ (see L.4): final -t has bee? 
lost. 
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or ‘e’ is called the ‘thematic vowel’. It is seen most clearly in the 
imperfect. Now let us consider: 


2. The present indicative Cf. Lat. 
Ist Pers. Sing. AY ‘w amo 
2nd Pers. Sing. AD-E1C am: a's 
3rd Pers. Sing. Nv -et am:act 
lst Pers. Plur. AO “LEV am:a-‘mus 
2nd Pers. Plur. No ‘€ TE am: a:tis 
3rd Pers. Plur. XO -ove1(v) am-a:nt 


In the plural, the sequence is clearly 0, e, 0, as in the ‘secondary 
endings’ of the imperfect. Similarly, the origina! sequence in the 
singular was o, e, o. However, the thematic vowel has coalesced with 
the vowel of these endings to form a long vowel or diphthong. Again 
the lack of thematic vowel in Latin is evident. 


E. The ‘Primary Endings’ 


The ‘primary endings’ are so called simply because, since they are the 
endings of the present indicative (see above) and of forms modelled 
upon it, such as the fut. indic., grammarians customarily refer to them 
first, before the “secondary endings’. 

The singular primary endings, as comparison with Latin shows, 
have IE precedent: Ist sing. -o, 2nd sing. -s, 3rd sing -( ) (Le. -t 
omitted).! 

Plural: for the Ist and 2nd person, see above L.4; the 3rd person 
ending was originally -ovt1. In accordance with a general phonetic 
law, -ovtl > -ovo1,” and then, in accordance with the basic rule that n 
drops out before s, with ‘compensatory lengthening” of the preceding 
vowel, -ovo1 > -ovo. In the classical Attic period, a lengthened o 
apparently sounded like the diphthong ov (pronounced probably not 


1. Originally, the endings of the 2nd and 3rd persons were probably: 2nd -si, 3rd 
-ti. 

2. Ie. -ovti changes to -ovot. 

3. This, or ‘compensative lengthening’, is the technical term for a frequent 
phonetic occurrence whereby the loss of a consonant is ‘compensated for’ by 
lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
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‘ou’, but as a long, closed ‘o’), and hence was written ov.' Thus, IE 
-onti developed into Attic -ovot. 

Memorise the primary endings—for you will meet with them 
frequently—in their classical, and persistent, form, with the thematic 
vowel where it has become inseparable from the ending: 


-0, -eis, -ei // -men, -te, -usi(n) 


If one compares these with the secondary endings, 


-n, -S, () // -men, -te, -n 


it becomes evident that the two sets have influenced each other. 

The same principles that apply to the ‘o-’ or ‘thematic’ conjugation 
of verbs are discernible also in the ‘o-’ or ‘thematic’ declension of 
nouns (see above, L.3 and L.4). A summary of them will be given in 
the next lesson. 


LESSON 7 


The main purpose of Lesson 7 is to provide an opportunity for review 
of everything introduced in Lessons 1-6. 
Some points of detail: 


I. Uses of the Infinitive 


Consider how to account for the infinitives in the Greek examples, 
Part I L.7, texts C3, D, F2 and 3; also in texts Cl and F1. (If 
necessary, review L.5.) 

Note how texts F2 and 3 illustrate the fact, noted in L.6, that a 
group of words may fulfil, within a sentence, the same function as a 
single substantive. 


II. “Axobd@, pavOave and Similar Verbs: 
Constructions and Meaning 


As a rule: 

what is heard (the object of hearing ) is in the accusative, but the 
source of what is heard (its origin or originator—who or what it 
comes from) is in the genitive, e.g. 





1. The lengthening of 0 to a, 1.e. an open long o (e.g. in the augment), must go 
back to another, earlier, stage of the language. 
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OdpvBov (‘clamour’, ‘tumult’) &xkovw. 

QKOVE LOD. 

udBov HKovov adtod.! 

TOD PIAOGOgOD &KOD (‘I listen to’ > ‘I obey the philosopher’). 
Similarly, pavO&ve cov, ‘I learn from you’, but ta &ptota (or 
equally t& ypaupata) pavOcv@—accusative for the object of 
the verb ‘I learn’. 


Sree ae 


III. The Augment with Compound Verbs 


8dw — EBvov: ovvOdw — ovvebvov, 

PEPW — EPEPOV: GLLLMEPM — GLVEGEPOV, 

YIVOCK — EYLYVWOKOV: OVYYLYVOOKW — CUVEYLYVMOKOV, 

diayryvaoKa — dieyiyvaokKov, 

NOW — EAvOV: ANoAD@ — aTEAVOV. 
In compound verbs whose first element is a preposition, the 
augment stands before the stem, but after the preposition. If a clash of 
vowels ensues (as in 4. diaé-, 5. ano€é-), this is generally reduced, in 
the usual manner, by elision’ (see above, L.2), while the assimilation 
which the combination of certain consonants may have called for in 
the present may be eliminated by the insertion of the augment, as in 
examples 2 and 3 above (cf. L.3). More will be said about this in L.17 
and L.41. 


a alae 


IV. The Thematic Declension Summarized 


The o-conjugation of verbs is alternatively called the ‘thematic 
conjugation’, because its present-stem is formed by adding the 
‘thematic vowel’, e/o, to the verb-stem, e.g. AD-o ev, Av-e-tE (see 
above, L.6).? In the same way, the o-declension of nouns is 
alternatively called the ‘thematic declension’, because it is 


1. However, by a natural extension of usage, it also happens not infrequently that 
the actual object heard is found in the genitive, e.g. B6pvBov or BopdBov axodw. 

2. Not, however, with rept and xpo. 

3. A considerable number of Greek verbs form the present without the thematic 
vowel and are hence called ‘non-thematic verbs’. Alternatively they are known as 
‘verbs in -yu’, because their lst person sing. pres. act. indic. ends in -p11 (the obvious 
example is eiyt ‘I am’). Likewise there are many ‘non-thematic’ nouns: indeed, the 
vast majority of Greek nouns, viz. all those that are not of the ‘o-declension’, belong 
to this class. 
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characterized by the same ‘thematic’ vowel added to its stem 
(pIA0009-0'c, PLAdGOQ-0-V, MLIADGOY'E). 


The Cases and their Development 
See above, L.3; 4; 5 


Serv ‘O'S serv ’o-m (serv 1) serv -O serv-e 
serv -(0)i SEIV ‘OS (cf. reg-um) Serv ‘1S 

Notes on the Paradigm 

1. Gen. sing. -o1vo in Homer (oto < 0160 < 0610); then -o10 > o10 > 
00 > long o, spelt ov. 

2. Dat. sing. thematic vowel lengthened in both languages; for the 
Greek -1, cf. Lat. dat. orator ‘i. 

3. Acc. plur. -ovc from -ovc (as in Latin, cf. acc. sing.). Then -v- 
dropped out before -co, with compensatory lengthening (see L.6). 
The resulting long omicron, spelt ov, for long o, is not a genuine 


diphthong, hence it is classified as a ‘spurious diphthong’. 
4. Dat. plur. In poetry also -o1ot(v) (the older form). 









V.A Sample of Word-Analysis (Cf. L.3) 


Root Vv So0vA (‘serve’) 


Substantive: dod ov Verb: edovAevopev 


ov —Vv e-5o0vA. —— ev —o— pev 


> dete4 


root theme case root extension 
vowel ending (marking |verb) 


word stem verb stem thematic 
vowel 
person ending 





augment present stem 
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(with reference to examples in Part I L.7) 


F.1: €0éAw yewpyeiv =~ - —~. -—1- (iambics). In comedy, two brevia 
often take the place of one. F.3: no.eiv =~ —. Before a vowel, the iota 
of the diphthongs a and o1 tended, from the 4th cent. BCE onwards, 
to be weakened to i (consonantal 1, pronounced y, as in ‘you’), and 


finally even to disappear. Thus naAardc metrically became = - ~ ~, 
and nmowetv = noeiv =~ —, cf. Lat. poeta - -.. G.1: ...(ilatpéc ce 
Sepa-/(nevoer...) = (-)/- -2 2 /(-- ...). This example 


illustrates the fact that in tragedy and, very much more frequently, in 
comedy, the place of one longum may be filled, in both iambics and 
trochaics, by two short syllables (‘brevia’), cf. L.5. 


LESSON 8 


The A-Declension 
(L.8-I1 are all concerned with the a-declension. ) 


The a-declension comprises several slightly different types of noun, 
whose stems end in either long -a or short -a. Lessons 8-10 are 


concerned with stems ending in long -a. 


[. 


papa, cf. Lat. fama 
nun, cf. Eng. fame 


In most Greek dialects, especially in Doric, IE long -a remained long 
(pronounced approximately like the ‘a’ in Eng. ‘father’). However, 
Ionians pronounced it more broadly—approximately like the. ‘a’ in 
Eng. ‘hare’, ‘mare’, ‘tare’. This broader sound they rendered not by 
A, a, but by éta, H, n. Instead of BAMA, they consequently used to 
say and write ®HMH, and, instead of & for the feminine article, what 
they said was 7. So it was also in Attic, one of the many varieties of 
the Ionic dialect and, in my view, the oldest. However: 


Attic retained long a after e, 1, 
Accordingly: 


Attic 7 onpyn is like Ionic h phn, not Doric & papa... 
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Attic f tin is like Ionic f 1 tN, not Doric & te. 

However: 

Attic 7 Jed differs from Ionic 4 Ben (cf. Doric & Oec); 

Attic 7 gia. differs from Ionic h @1Ain (cf. Doric & giAia): 

Attic ) x®pa differs from Ionic } yopn (cf. Doric & yopa). 

N.B. All nominatives in -c, as well as all those in -1|, are feminine. 
There are thus, in Attic and later Greek, two main types of -a- 

stems, namely: 

1. those in which long -«, is retained (e.g. 8ec), and 

2. those in which -a has developed into n (e.g. onun). 


IT. 
The present lesson is concerned with substantives of type 1. 


A. Tapadetypata 


___tand Friendship [Goddess [cf Latin 


1 xOpa 

TV YOpa'v l : ra 

ths XOPO.: ‘ l 0 deae; familias 
deai > -ae 
deai > -ae 


TAS YOPAC l : deas 


TOV YOPO@V a co. dearum (-asom) 
de(a)is 





Notes on the Paradigms 

1. The effect on accentuation of the (nom. plur.) ending -at is just 
like that of -ot (L.4): it prompts no change of accent, just as if it 
were a short vowel. 

2. In all substantives of the a-declension, the ending -@v of the gen. 
plur. has the circumflex, because it resulted from the contraction 
of the earlier form (e.g. in Homer) -a@@v (see the ‘basic rule’, B 
below). But this is not the case with all adjectives of this 
declension, as will be seen in Lesson 10. 

3. As in the o-declension, if a Jong ending of a genitive or dative, 
whether singular or plural, is accented at all, it has the 


circumflex. 
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B. Basic Rule on Accentuation after Contraction 


A long vowel or diphthong produced by contraction will bear an 
accent, if either of the two original vowels was accented. (N.B. 
‘contraction’ happens within a word: contrast ‘krasis’, L.12). If the 
first of the two original vowels was accented—this is by far the more 
common of the two possible alternatives—the resulting syllable will 
have the circumflex (e.g. ywpdwv > yopav); if it was the second that 
had been accented, after contraction the syllable will have an acute 
accent (e.g. EOTAMS > EOTAC). 


C. Notes on the Case-Endings (A-Declension) 


Nom. sing.: no ending: -a is the end of the stem. Rule: in Greek (as 
well as in Latin), the nom. sing. has either no ending: dea, 9ec, or the 
ending -s: deus, Qedc. Acc. sing.: IE -m > Greek -n: deum, Bedv; 
deam, Oecv. Gen. sing.: -s, cf. the ‘Saxon genitive’, e.g. ‘father’s’ in 
English; Old Latin pater familias. Dat. sing.: -i, as in the o-declension, 
cf. Lat. deai > deae. Nom. plur.: -ai, like -oi of the o-declension. Acc. 
plur.: -as < ans; thus Lat. deans > deas; cf. o-declension -ons > -os 
(long 0), spelt -ovc. Gen. plur.: -@v, e.g. Bed(a)av, cf. Lat. deasom 
> dearum.' Dat. plur.: -ais, like -ois in the o-declension; cf. also Lat. 
-iS. 


III. On the Adverb 
(a supplement to L.3) 


The adverb is formed by adding -we to the stem of the adjective. 


Accentuation 

1. If the adjective was accented on the ultima, it is accented: -O, 
e.g. KaAOG — KaAOG; 

2. otherwise, the adverb has an acute accent on the paenultima (it 
becomes ‘paroxytone’, see above L.2), e.g. Sixaioc — b1Kaiwe, 
Kpyatosg — APYaiwc. 

As a result, the adverb always resembles the masc. gen. plur. of the 

adjective, but with -c, instead of -v, at the end, e.g.: dixatov — 

Sixaiws; KaA@V — KAAWS. 





1. In Greek, -s- between vowels drops out, in Latin it tums into -r- (e.g. honos, 
gen. honosis > honoris, cf. honestus). 
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LESSON 9 


I. A-Declension (Continued): 
Stems Ending in -n (likewise Feminine) 


By ‘stems ending in -1’ we mean stems in which the long -a was 
pronounced as é in Attic, as generally in Ionic dialects, and rendered 
by the letter -r. Since in Attic the original long -a was preserved after 
€, t and p, the nouns which we are now going to deal with are those 
whose original ending in long -a was preceded by some letter other 
than €, 1, p, and accordingly turned into -n. 

The change a > n in this declension is apparent only in the singular. 
The plural endings (-a1, -ac, -@v, -a1¢) are the same for all types of 
a-declension nouns.’ 


famae 
famas 
famarum (-asom) 
famis 





II. The Article and a Demonstrative (Deictic) Pronoun 


The article 0 was itself originally a demonstrative pronoun. The 
pronoun 66¢ consists of the article with the particle de added to it. 
This particle is ‘enclitic’ (see L.10; 11): the accent on the article 
remains unchanged when -6e is added; the masc. and fem. nom. sing. 
and plur., all atona in the case of the article, take an acute accent, ode, 
de, olde, ade. d5¢, ‘this’, often points at what is to come, e.g. EAeye 
71aoe, ‘he said the following’. 





1. The reason is that the endings of the nom. and dat., -a1 and -a1c, are ‘short 
diphthongs’ like -o1 and -o1¢ in the o-declension, and short -a, of course, remains 
unchanged. The gen. -@v (from -@a@v) is not affected; nor is the acc. -ac, from -av¢ 
with compensatory lengthening (see L.6). 
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TOLOE 
TOVGHE TAHOE 


TMVOE 





TOIGOE TAIGOE 


Note on Syntax 

When the demonstrative pronoun agrees with a substantive, the 
substantive is preceded by the article.' This rule is not valid, however, 
for poetry, which in general preserves older forms of the language, 
see e.g. Part I L.9. example L. In prose, however, it is normal to find 
e.g. 0d€ 6 GVOpanos or 6 &VOpwNOs S5e, HSe h th or H tyLN He. 


III. Reading Poetry 


In Part I L.9: 
Text L is a normal iambic trimeter (see L.5); B2 is likewise an iambic 
trimeter, but note that in exaAeoe (=~  -- ~-) the short second and 


third syllables together take the place of one Jongum; a similar 
‘resolved longum’ is in F2. 
Text B1 is, metrically: 
l Z 3 4 
-- -l--J]---1l-- 

The sequence — -- makes a ‘dactyl’ (a ‘dactylic metron’). In dactyls, 
one long syllable (longum) may, as in the second metron here, replace 
the two short syllables (brevia), but the initial longum is never 
resolved into two brevia (i.e. one may have — -- or ——, but not -- — 
Of owes. This text, then, consists of four dactylic metra; it is a 
‘dactylic tetrameter’. Its last metron (and hence the whole verse) is 
‘catalectic’, a pause taking the place of the last syllable (see L.5). If 
you have any further problems with the metre, consult L.5. 


1. Cf. L.3 above on the position of attributes in relation to substantives. 
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LESSON 10 


I. Masculines of the A-Declension 


Masculines of the a-declension are mainly: 

1. ‘Nomina agentis’, i.e. substantives denoting an ‘agent’, i.e. a 
‘doer’ of something. They end in -tnc, e.g. no.ntic, ‘maker’, 
‘poet’, and xvBepvyntns (cf. Lat. gubernator), ‘steerer’, 
‘helmsman’. 

2. Names of persons, families, and nationalities, e.g. "Ava&ayopac, 
Evpuntdnc, Atpetdne, Mépons. 

In form they differ from the feminines only in the nom., gen. and 

voc. sing. 

The nominative has the ending -s, like the o-declension nominatives, 
e.g. Qedc (contrast masculines of the parallel declension in Latin, e.g. 
agricola, nauta). 

Genitive: Since their nominative ends in -s, these masculines could 
not, like the other a-declension nouns, also have -s as the ending of the 
genitive. Instead they mark the genitive by the ending -ov, which they 
have taken over (like the -s in the nominative) from the o-declension.! 

The vocative consists of the stem alone, without ending, e.g. 
‘Avatayopa, ® Evpinidn.? This, indeed, is true of all nouns of the a- 
declension, but since the feminines form their nominatives similarly 
from the stem alone, they, unlike the masculines, exhibit no outward 
difference between nominative and vocative. 





1. Names ending in -ac often have the ‘Doric’ genitive ending in long -a (< 
-ao), even in Attic and standard Greek: e.g. Evpa@tac, gen. Evparta. 

2. Note that the concluding vowel is long here. However, nouns with nom. -tn¢ 
and national names, such as [lépong, shorten the -a in the voc., e.g. @ otpatiata, 
} Sixacta, @ Ilépoa. Moreover, voc. S€anxota draws back its accent (as does 
e.g. &SeAge; more on this in L.23). @ is very frequently prefixed to vocatives in 
Attic—it conveys a sense of cordiality—but far less often in Homer and the New 
Testament. The accent is @ before vocatives, but 6 (@) in exclamations, e.g. © THs 
dvardeiac, ‘(O for) the insolence!’; cf. dpot, L.16 E. 
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veaviag ff AvaEaydpac | Me LOUMNTHS 
VEavia ‘Avatayopa 3 NOTE 

veaviav || ’Avataydpav Il Te NOUNthV 
veaviov fl 'Avaéaydopov | Ilé NOUNTOD 


VEQVIGL NOUNtTL 
VEQVIAL Evpunidnc 3 Tota 
veaviag ||Evpunidn 2 NOUNTEC 
veavidv fEvpinidnv ENGG NOUNTOV 
veaviaic* || Evpiridov TLONtaic* 
Evpintdni 
*In poetic language also -ato1(v). This holds good for all datives in 
-Olc and -aic: -o1o1 and -ato1. 





Whether the singular will have n or a of course depends upon the 
same rule that applies to the feminines in -a (and indeed for Attic 
generally; see above L.8): a follows after €,1, p, but after all other 
letters n. Hence e.g. Edpuntdnes, but "AvaEayopac. With reference to 
the plural, see L.9. 


II. A-Declension: Adjectives 


-o (-n) is the normal feminine ending of adjectives ending in -oc in 
the masculine, e.g. Sixatoc, -ov, Sikaia and iepdc, -ov, tepa, but 
&piotoc, -ov, &piotn and Koivdc, -dv, Kotvn, ie., as with 
substantives: -o follows after e, 1, p, but -n after all other letters. 


Note in addition that: 

1. The rule for the accentuation of the genitive plural -wv of 
substantives of the a-declension (see L.8 above) does not apply to 
adjectives. These have the same accent here as the (identical) 
masculine and neuter forms, e.g. 


gen. plur. masc. fem. 
SiKQLOG SuKaiov SUKG.LOV 
KOLVOG KOLV@V KOLV@V 


2. The endings of substantives do not necessarily rhyme with those 
of the adjectives agreeing with them, even though it frequently 
happens that they do so. Rather, the essential rule is that they 
agree in case, gender and number. Hence ¢.g.: avOpwros 
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Sikatoc, dvOpamois Sixaiots, but veavias KaA0G, veaviatc 
KaXoic, and 7 KaAN yapa, tit yopat tht KAAAL. 


III. Enclitica 


There are two types of small words without accent: 

1. Atona (above, L.2). These ten one-syllable words are never 
accented—except when they happen to stand immediately before 
an enclitic. 

2. Enclitica (enclitics). These are mostly used without accents. They 
are however accented under particular conditions, which will be 
summarized in the next lesson. 


List of Enclitics 

An enclitic (€yKAitixov ‘leaning-on’) is a word of one or two syllables 

which ‘leans on’ the preceding word so much as almost to become a 

part of it. The following are éyxAitiKka: 

1. The whole present indicative—except the 2nd sing.—of 
a) eipi ‘I am’ (except ei ‘thou art’), and 
b) pnt ‘I say’ (except gnc ‘thou sayest’) 

(N.B. You will usually find an accent on enclitics when they stand 

alone, with no preceding word to ‘lean on’.) So: eipi, [ei], gott(v), 

gopév, EoTE, Eici(v); nut, [ons], pnot(v), papév, pate, paoi(v). But 
their compounds, such as Greipi, odvEL, ODLEONLI are not enclitic. 

2. The oblique cases (i.e. all cases except the nominative) of the Ist 
and 2nd person singular personal pronouns, éyw and ov: pE, Lod, 
oi, o€, God, oot (and likewise dialectal variants of these); see 
above L.5. 

3. tic; tt; when used with an acute accent, asks ‘who?’, ‘what?’, 
‘which?’ The same word, enclitic, serves, in all cases and 
genders, as an indefinite pronoun: tig MONTHS; ‘which poet?’ 
NOINTHS TUG ‘some poet’, ‘a poet’. (Further details later, L.24.) 

4. A similar change of intonation effects an analogous change of 
meaning in the case of certain adverbs: nov; ‘where?’, but 
enclitic nov ‘somewhere’, noi; ‘whither?’, but enclitic noi ‘to 
somewhere’, m0Qev; ‘whence?’, but enclitic no8év ‘from 
somewhere’, mote; ‘when?’, but enclitic noté ‘at some time’, 
noc; ‘how?’, but enclitic na¢ ‘somehow’. 

5 Connective or emphatic particles, such as: te ‘and’, cf. Lat. -que, 
e.g. momtai te ‘and poets’, cf. Lat. poetaeque, ‘and poets’, ye 
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‘surely’, ‘indeed’, -5e both when meaning ‘to’, e.g. oixdvde, ‘to 
the house’, (’A@njvacde >) "AOnvaCe, ‘to Athens’, and in S8e, 
t0d€, TS (above, L.9), but not when d€ is used as a separate 
particle meaning ‘but’ or ‘and’. 


IV. Syntax 
(with reference to Part I L.10, Text L.2) 


The subject of a dependent infinitive is in the accusative, if it is not the 


subject also of the main verb of the sentence. (Further details below, 
L.17.) 


V. Reading Poetry 
The ‘Catalectic Trochaic Tetrameter’ 


In English (following Latin) one calls  -— an ‘iambic foot’, and —- a 
‘trochaic foot’. Greek verse, however, is not based upon ‘feet’ but 
upon metra (wétpa), see above L.S: 

~--.- 18 an ‘iambic metron’, and 

—.—-. isa ‘trochaic metron’. 
In the iambic metron the first syllable, and in the trochaic metron the 
last syllable are ancipitia: the syllaba anceps may be short or long. 


The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic 
Text D3 in Part I L.10 is a ‘trochaic tetrameter catalectic’: a line of 
verse consisting of four trochaic metra, the last of which is 
‘catalectic’, or short by one syllable at the end (see above, L.5). 
D3: AodAe, SEOTOTAV AKOVE Kal OIkaLA KAKA. 
] Z 3 4 
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LESSON 11 


A-Declension, Continued: 


Stems in -a 


KyKvpa vANnGeLa 

GyYKV Pav GANnBetav 
GAnGeiac 
GAnBeiat 


ayKvpat aAnGerar 
KyKdpPAs ancoras cAnVEtac 
aYKUPO@V ancorarum (< asom) cAnBe1@v 

ancoris cAnBeiar 





In this way are declined e.g. ) poipa, -ac (‘fate’); yepupa, -ac 
(‘causeway’ [Homer], ‘bridge’), evépyeia, -ac (‘activity’, ‘action’, 
‘work’ etc.), evoéPeva, -ac (‘devotion to, worship of, the gods’, 
‘piety’). 

Movoa tpaneCo 

Motvoayv tpaneCav 

Movone tpanecns 

Movont 


Modvoat tpaneCat 
Movoac tpaneCac 
Movoav tpaneC@v 
Movoa1 





Likewise are declined e.g. 7) @aAacoa (-tta), -nN>¢, ‘sea’, yA@ooa, 
-ncg ‘tongue’, 50€a, -n¢ ‘opinion’, ‘glory’. 


Notes on A-Stems 
1. Inthe singular : 
a) nom. and acc. retain their short -a, e.g. 86Ga, 54Eav (just as 
in the o-declension the short o is retained in these cases, 
AOVOS, Adyov), but 
b) in gen. and dat. the a is lengthened (again just as the o is 
lengthened in the o-declension, e.g. Adyou, Adyw1). The 
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resulting -a remains a after (c),! 1 and p, e.g. potpas, 
evoePetat, but in all other combinations it is pronounced é, 
and hence is written as n, e.g. yA@ttnc, S6Ent. 

2. In the plural the endings of the a-stems are exactly the same as 
those of the a-stems, and of the n-stems (L.9). 

Observe, then, that the formal difference between e.g.  &AnGe1a, 

tHv GANVerav and fh noAiteia, thy noAtEtav lies solely in the 

difference in quantity (long or short) of the final a in their nom. and 
acc. sing. In the gen. and dat. sing. they are just like stems in a- in 
that after (€), 1, p there follow -ac, -a1, but otherwise -n¢, -nt. (With 

Bardcons, gen. of PaAacca, and S6Enc, gen. of 56&a, compare 

Lvnng, gen. of uvqyn.) 

To sum up: 

1. Stems in short -a. Singular: nom. and acc.: -a; gen. and dat.: 
long -o after (€) 1, p, e.g. ayKvVpac, &yKvpat, but -7 in all other 
combinations, e.g. Bardcons, PaAcoont. Plural: = stems in 
long -a. 

2. Paradigms illustrating all types of a-stem feminine nouns: 


EVEpPyeLa 


EVEPYELAV 
EVEPYELAG 





II. Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs 


Comparison of Adjectives 

The most frequent, though not the only, forms of adjective-endings 
denoting comparison are as follows: 

Comparative: after the stem, -teEpoc, -TEPOV, -TEPa; 

Superlative: after the stem, -tat0c, -TATOV, -TATN. 


1. € is bracketed here because words in -ea are hard to find. 
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If the adjective in its masc. and neut. forms is an o-stem, its thematic 
vowel appears 

as -o- when the syllable preceding it is Jong by ‘nature’ or by 
‘position’ (see L.5), e.g. SixarotEepos, paKpoteEpoc, 
Sewortatoc, opOdtatoc, but 

as -- when the syllable preceding it is short,' e.g. copa@tepoc, 
TILLOTEPOV, LEPOTATN. 


Comparison of Adverbs 

The neuter singular form of the comparative adjective serves as the 
comparative form of the adverb, and the neuter plural form of the 
superlative adjective serves as the superlative adverb, e.g. 


Comparative Superlative 
OUKALLOS SLUKQLOTEPOV dixaotata 
COMA SOMMTEPOV COPMTATA 


Usage of Comparative and Superlative 

1. Comparative: €10d cogm@tepos (cf. Lat. me sapientior) ‘wiser 
than I’. Here the Greek genitive,” like the Latin ablative, serves 
the function of an ancient IE ‘separative’ case (see above, L.4), 
which indicated ‘from where’, and hence might be used to 
express e.g. ‘wiser when seen from me’. 

2. Superlative: copmtatog can either mean ‘wisest’ (in comparison 
to others), or ‘very wise’ (in himself). This second usage may be 
termed ‘elative’ (from Lat. elatum, ‘raised up’, ‘exalted’). 


II]. The Accentuation of Enclitics (see above L.10) 


The accentuation of enclitics depends 

1. upon the accent of the preceding word, and also sometimes 

2. upon whether the enclitic itself has one syllable (e.g. pod), or 
two: e.g. €oti(v). 


ee Sa eee Se 
1. Evidently as the result of a tendency in Greek to avoid a series of short 


syllables. | 
2. #, equivalent to Eng. ‘than’, Lat. quam, 1s used much less frequently. 
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An enclitic functions practically as part of the preceding word,! and 
consequently : 


1. a final acute accent preceding it does not change into a grave: thus 
e.g. Qedc t1¢ and likewise Sotic, HSe2 
2. the resultant ‘new word’ must not have more than two unaccented 


syllables. 

Hence: 

a) if the preceding word is oxytone or perispomenon,? i.e. if it has 
an accent, acute or circumflex, on its last syllable (- — < or- — =) 


no change ensues when an enclitic is added, e.g. 
(with a one-syllable enclitic) (with a two-syllable enclitic) 
Qedc te Bedc éotiv 
Beod te Be0d éottv. 

b) If the preceding word has its accent as far from the end as 
possible, i.e. if it is either proparoxytone (= -— -) or 
properispomenon (— —~ -), like &vOpwxoc or 50dA0c, that word 
receives an additional accent, an acute, on its last syllable,* and 
the enclitic remains unaccented, e.g.: 

&vOpandc te SodAdc te 
&vOpwnds éotiv SodA0c Eottv. 

c) after a paroxytone word (- — -, e.g. &v8p@rov), a one-syllable 
enclitic remains unaccented, but a two-syllable enclitic receives 
an acute (alternatively, a grave) on its last syllable, or, when this 
syllable is long—as is the case only with tiw@v—a circumflex, 
e.g. dvOpanov te: dvOparnov éotiv: &vOpanwv tiev. 

Note that in none of these examples is a one-syllable enclitic accented. 

However, enclitics and atonics are accented (almost always with the 
acute), 

1. when two or more of them follow one after another: in this case 
only the last one remains unaccented, e.g. el TOV Tig col Now; 


1. In the case of some combinations it is usual to write as one word the enclitic 
and the word that precedes it, e.g. Gotig ‘whoever’ and Ode, t0de, nde (see above 
L.9). 

2. In this case, if the last syllable were not an enclitic, the accent (with the last 
syllable being short and the paenultima long) would have to be a circumflex. 

3. For these terms see L.2. 

4. This is the only context in Greek where a single word receives more than one 
accent. 
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at the beginning of a clause, e.g. pnoiv 6 SodA0g, or Eott Lor 
pihoc, 

after elision,' e.g. aioxpdv 8’ éotiv (< aioxpov 5€ Eotiv), TOAA’ 
EOTLV (< TOAAG EoTIV), 

when stressed, e.g. od« E01 HAAG Ooi, Eotiv’ 6 Beds ‘God does 
exist’, BovAovtar pév Sdvavtar 5’ ov ‘They want to, but they 
cannot’. 


LESSON 12 


Review 


Review the forms of all adjectives so far introduced (L.3; L.10), 
and their functions (L.3; 6). Note especially the use of the neuter 
of the adjective in Part I L.9 Cl, ) piAta a&vayKatov and L.12 
C4 niotov yi (cf. Eng. ‘a necessary thing’, ‘something reliable’). 
Review the article (L.9). Note that it can be used to make any 
word, or group of words, in a sentence serve the function of a 
substantive, e.g. t& KaAG, Ta PIAMV, TO YPNOTA NPATTELV. 

Not all substantives in -oc are masculine: there exist some 
feminines in -oc. In view of this fact, it seems appropriate at this 
point to consider the question of Greek gender in general terms. 


]. On occasions when an accented vowel is elided: (a) prepositions and 


conjunctions lose their accents, e.g. ag’ innov, én’ Ovov (see L.2), but (b) in the 
case of other words the preceding syllable receives the acute. 


2. The accented cases of ¢yw have appropriated the & of the nominative, hence 


gen. €uod, dat. éuoi, but no such differentiation exists between the accented forms 
and enclitic forms of the 2nd person, which has ood (with circumflex, cf. €uod) and 
coi (with acute, cf. epot). 


3. Eotiv is also accented thus when it means ‘it is possible’ or ‘it is permissible’; 


likewise when it follows immediately after monosyllables, such as wc, ov, ei, Kai, 
TOUT’ (= TODTO), GAA’ (= GAA), €.g. OG EotIV, ODK EoTIV, TODT’ EotIV, GAA’ 
¥ottv. In short, the present indicative forms of eipi (see above L.10) are enclitic only 
when they serve as a simple, non-negated ‘copula’, connecting a subject with a 
predicate, as in LoAwv sods Eotiv. 
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The Gender of Substantives 


Greek, like Latin and German, but unlike English, has preserved the 
IE division of substantives into three genders: masculine, feminine and 
neuter. In Greek: 

substantives which take the article 6 are masculine; 

substantives which take the article 7 are feminine; 

substantives which take the article t6 are neuter. 


Beyond this there is no rule governing the whole of this problematical 
subject, nor any clear explanation to account for it. However, there 
are certain generalizations that can be made about gender. Let us 


consider it first in relation to the meaning of the substantives in 
question. 


I. Grammatical and Natural Gender (cf. L.4) 


1. Obviously: 


substantives denoting a male person or animal are masculine; 
substantives denoting a female person or animal are feminine; 
many substantives denoting sexless things, but not all, are neuter. ! 
2. Masculine substantives include: 
a) the names of peoples, e.g. ot "AOnvaiot, 01 Mépoat (cf. 
L.4), and, less obviously, 
b) the names of most rivers, e.g. 0 NetAoc, 0 ‘Prvoc, and of 
winds and months.” 
3. Feminine substantives include: 
a) the names of countries, e.g. 1 AiBon, h ‘Aoia, 7 'EAAag; 
b) islands, e.g. } LixeAia, n ATjAoc; 
c) most cities, e.g.) Lx&ptn, 7 ‘Popn, at "AGAvat;? 
d) most trees. 
4. Neuter substantives include: a special group, the diminutives, 
ending in -iov (cf. German neuter diminutives ending in -chen), 


1. E.g. 10 Epyov, 10 SApov. Also to xéxvov ‘child’ is neuter (as is German das 
Kind), on the reasoning that it is not yet either man or woman. 

2. But e.g. 7 Ltve, the river of the Underworld. 

3. But e.g. ta Méyapa, meaning ‘(large) dwelling houses’ (singular: to 
uéyapov); 6 ‘Axpayacs (Lat. Agrigentum) = the name of its river (-god); to 
"Apyos (&pyosg was perhaps an ancient word meaning ‘plain’); 01 AeApoi (AeAgot 
perhaps originally meant the inhabitants of Delphi.). 
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e.g. t0 avO@pe@x.ov, ‘mannikin’ (German: das Mannchen); 16 
xaviov, ‘little child’ (German: das Kindchen). 
These rules cover only a small percentage of the Greek nouns that 


exist; the gender of many more is inexplicable m terms of meaning. It 
is possible, however, to make some valid generalizations about the 
form of substantives as an indicator of gender. 


Lea a 


IL Gender and Form 


nom. sing. ending in -a: all feminime (see above, L.8). 

nom. sing. ending in -1: all femme (see above, L_9). 

nom. sing. ending in -a<: all masculine (see above, L.10). 

nom. sing. ending in -1j<: all masculine (see above, L_10). 

nom. sing. ending in -ov: all neuter (see above, L-5). 

nom. sing. ending in -oc: mostly masculine, but for exceptions 
See the next section. 


Ill. Feminines in -o< 


Above we have noted certain classes of substantive which are 
normally feminine in Greek. Most femmues m -oc belong to one 
or other of these classes, e.g. 

Group 1 (female persons or animals): n xap8évoc, 

Group 3a (countries): i Atyuxtoc, 

Group 3b (islands): i AfjAoc, #1 Kixpos, ij NaEos, 

Group 3c (cities): i Kopiw8oc, 

Group 3d (trees): 7 Kuxapiccoc, f xAatavos. 

In accordance with the rule set out above, some substantives in 
-o¢ (the so-called ‘common’ substantives) are used both as 
masculines and as feminines, e.g. 0 Bedc (god) and h Ged< 
(goddess),' and many of the names of domestic animals, e.g. 0 
ixxoc, ‘horse’ or specifically ‘stallion’, n txxoc, ‘horse’ or 
specifically ‘mare’;? 6 Ovoc, ‘he-ass’ and 7] Gvoc, ‘she-ass’; 0 
Bovdc, ‘bull’, ‘ox’, n Bous, ‘cow’ (cf. Lat. bos). 

Other feminines in -oc: ) vijoos, ‘island’ (feminine, like the 
names of islands); ) BiBAoc (originally derived from the name of 





1. The Athenians spoke of Athena as 7 Gedc (not i Ged). 
2. The fem. is more frequent becanse the Greeks, hke us, used more female than 


male horses. Hence f ixxos, as a collective, meammeg ‘cavalry’. 
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° ol e . « e 4 . 
a city); and, feminine for no obvious reason, 7 vococ, ‘illness’, 
1 050¢, ‘road’, ‘way’. 


IV. ‘Krasis’, indicated by ‘Koronis’ 
E.g. oyabé, teAA0 


A vowel or diphthong at the end of a word—and particularly at the 
end of an article or relative pronoun—often coalesces with a vowel or 
diphthong at the beginning of the word which follows. This kind of 
contraction—one more sign of the Greek antipathy to ‘hiatus’—is 
called “krasis’, ‘mixing’, ‘blending’. The term ‘contraction’ is used in 
technical language only when the contraction takes place within a 
word. 

Krasis is indicated by a small hook, ’, which looks like the smooth 
breathing. One does not, however, ever put the same small hook twice 
over one and the same letter. 

Where krasis occurs, the accent on the first of the two words, if 
any, vanishes, but the one on the second word keeps its place. Some 
examples: a@ya8é (@ cyaGE), adtd¢ (6 adTbc), TADTO (TO ATS), 
KayaBd>S (Kail &ya8dc),? ayo (& EY), TOVVOLE (TO OVOLG), 
Lpovpyov (7pd Epyov), TPOVAEyov (TpOEAEYOV), AVTNP (0 avNP), 
KQV (Kal EQV), KaV (KOI EV). 

The difference between krasis and ‘elision’ (indicated by 
apostrophe, see above, L.2) is this: in the case of elision, there is no 
‘coalescing’ of vowels; instead, a short final vowel is dropped before 
the initial vowel of the next word. 


V. Reading Poetry 


Dactylic Hexameter 
Wc aiel tov Gporov s&yet Bedc we TOV Opotov. 
] 2 3 4 5 6 


1. Originally % BOBAos, from the name of the Phoenician city Byblos, 7 
BuiBAoc, from where BvBAos, i.e. papyrus (0 and } manvpog), was imported into 
Greece. Hence also t6 BuBAiov, 16 BipAtov. 

2. The 1 of cat was lost by krasis; between vowels it tumed into consonantal 1, 
which could not survive. 
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The ‘dactylic hexameter’, the metre of Homer and all other Greek 
epic, consists of six dactyls! per line, the last of these catalectic. 

The break marked by “ after Spotov (first time) is called a caesura. 
It is very characteristic of this metre for there to be a caesura 
(‘cutting’, ‘division’, between words) in the third metron, either, as 
here, after the first breve, or, as in for example the very first verse of 
the Iliad, after its longum. Generally speaking: a caesura is a ‘cut’ 
resulting from a word ending within a ‘metron’. The occurrence of 
caesurae is regulated by definite rules. 


LESSON 13 


I. Adjectives ‘With Two Endings’ 


Just as some substantives can serve both as masc. and fem. (e.g. 0 

Béo0c, fh Bedc, L.12, above), so the o-stem (‘thematic’) masculine 

forms of certain adjectives serve also for the fem., and accordingly 

there exists no distinctive ending in -a for their feminine. This is the 
case with: 

1. ‘Compound adjectives’ generally, e.g. adixoc, &Sixov? ‘unjust’ 
(but Sixaioc, dixatov, dixaia); dBavatoc, 6Bavatov 
‘immortal’ (but 8vntdc, Ovntov, Ovnth); EvdoEc, Evdo0Eov 
‘famous’; TapavoLOG, Tapavopov ‘against the law’, ‘lawless’, 
subst.: ‘law-breaker’. 

2. Certain other adjectives, e.g. BapBapos, -ov, ppdvipos, -ov, 
EPT|LOG, -OV, LPOG, -ov.° 


1. See above L.9. 

2. &biK0sG = Lat. iniustus, Eng. ‘unjust’. The negativing prefix a-, an IE 
‘vocalised n’ is called an ‘alpha privative’. 

3. In post-classical Greek (e.g. in the New Testament) the accent of ép\yoc, -ov 
‘void’, ‘desolate’ changed to Epnpoc (N Eptuos ‘desert’, ‘wilderness’), and that of 
uadpos ‘dull’, ‘stupid’, ‘fool’ to papdcg. This fact stands in a wider context. Some 
three-syllable adjectives in -og of the form ~ — ~ (e.g. Epipoc, but not e.g. 
Sixatoc) were accented in Homer and in other poetry of that era on the paenultimate. 
The accent then shifted onto the first syllable—we do not know exactly when; 
apparently the new pronunciation began in Attica in the late 5th cent. BCE. Thus 
adjectives like épijpoc, Oopotos (L.7 B), aypotxos (L.23 TIC) and yedotos (L.51 
IA) changed to Epnpoc, Oporosc, &ypoiKos, yEAo10c, and also 6 tponaiov to 
tponatov (L.51 IF). The more recent pronunciation continued into Hellenistic times 
and even to the present day. 
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II. Some Pronouns 


A. The Relative Pronoun 


The relative is identical in form to the article (above L.9), except that: 

1. all its forms begin with ‘ (the ‘rough breathing’), and not with t, 
e.g.: relative 6, aic, cf. the article 16, TOG; 

2. all its forms are accented, namely, nom. and acc. with the acute 
(which, in practice, usually turns into the grave), e.g. Sv, oi, but 
gen. and dat. with the circumflex, e.g. 1, ov: 

3. the nom. sing. masc. (6¢), but only this form, has the ending -s. 





B. Some Demonstrative Pronouns (and Related Words) 


Ode, T65€, TSE ‘this’ (see above, L.9); 

2. €éxeivoc, éxeivo, éxeivn! ‘that’ (like Lat. ille) 
All forms resemble those of an adjective in -o¢ (e.g. @tAos), 
except that: nom. and acc. sing. neuter end in -o (not in -ov as in 
widov). This -o is a left-over from the IE ending of neuter 
pronouns, distinct from the -ov (Lat. -um) ending of 
substantives, exemplified by 5@pov, donum. Consider Greek tc, 
1. in relation to Lat. quis, quid. The IE neuter pronoun ended in 
-d, but no Greek word could end in -d, so this final consonant 
was lost. There must once have existed neuter forms ‘tid’ and 
‘hod’. 

Also declined like éxeivoc and 6c are: 

3. &Adoc, &AAO, &AAN ‘other’ (cf. Lat. alius, aliud, alia), and 

4. adtéc, ad16, abth ‘self? (cf. Lat. ipse), which serves also, in 

certain (restricted) contexts, as a 3rd person personal pronoun.’ 


— 
s 





1. Also xeivoc (without the initial €-). | ; _ 
2. The pronoun odtog ‘this’ (L.18) similarly has neuter in -0, TOVTO. TOUT 


exeivo means ‘That’s it’. 
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N.B. adtd 10 SOpov (or 16 SOpov add) = ‘the gift itself’, but to 
ad16 S@pov (tadtd SGpov by krasis) = ‘the (self-)same gift’. Kat 
QVtOG = ‘he too’, ‘he likewise’, cf. Lat. et ipse, ipse quoque. 


C. Personal Pronouns (Singular) 
(cf. L.5; L.10) 


Ist person: éy@, gué, Euod, epot (acc., gen., dat. also enclitic, without 
initial é-: we, pov, 01). 2nd person: ob, oé, ood, Got (acc., gen., dat. 
also enclitic). 3rd person: adtdc, adtév, adt0Dd etc., fem. adTN, 
QadtHV, adtHc etc. But N.B. the nominative is only used where 
particular emphasis is intended (éxeivoc and obtog are similarly used 
for emphasis), since the 3rd person is normally, if not specified by a 
substantive in the nom., sufficiently expressed by the ending of the 
verb. When the oblique cases are used, however, no such emphasis is 
implied. 


D. The Reflexive Pronoun (Singular) 
EULAVTOV, GEAVLTOV, Eavtov ‘I myself’, ‘you yourself’ etc. 


The person referred to by an oblique case of the reflexive personal 
pronoun is identical with the subject of the clause in which it is used 
(‘direct reflexive’). In complex sentences,' the reflexive of the 3rd 
person is also used for referring back to the subject of the main 
clause? (‘indirect reflexive’) but in this case the unexpanded oblique 
forms of avt0c are equally normal. 1st person: guavtév, guavthv 
etc. = Lat. me (ipsum); 2nd person: ceavtov (cavtov), GEALTHV 
(cavtnv) etc. = Lat. te (ipsum); 3rd person: Eavtdv (avtov), 
EXLTNV (ADTNV) etc. = Lat. se (ipsum).° For plural, see below, L.14. 


1. A ‘complex sentence’ or ‘period’ is one which has a ‘main clause’ on which 
one or more ‘subordinate clauses’ depend. A clause is a statement complete in itself, 
consisting of at least a subject and a predicate (on which terms see above L.3). In the 
sentence: ‘I know where you live’, ‘I know’ is the main clause, ‘where you live’, a 
subordinate clause; similarly, in “As soon as I saw them, I felt certain that they would 
be successful’, ‘I felt certain’ is the main clause and both ‘As soon as I saw them’ 
and ‘that they would be successful’ are subordinate clauses. 

2. E.g. in such a sentence as “He asked them when they were going to take him 
(i.e. himself) back’. 

3. The initial he- in Greek clearly corresponds to se in Latin: IE initial s- becomes 
h- (the aspirate or ‘rough breathing’) in Greek. abt xa’ abté (Exvtd) = ‘itself 
by itself’, i.e. ‘in (by) itself’, “in isolation’, ‘by its own standard’. 
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E. Some Special Uses of Pronouns 


1. ‘Attraction’ of relative pronouns, e.g. miotevw oic A€yetc: this, 
rather than tovtotc, & Aéyets (logical, but rare) is the idiomatic 
Greek for ‘I trust in (i.e. ‘believe’) what you say’: the relative 
pronoun has been ‘attracted’ by the main verb, away from the 
construction of its subordinate clause. 

2. The article was originally a demonstrative pronoun. In poetry it 
is so used in Homer and later as well. In prose the following 
survivals of this older use may be noted: 


O pev...0 56... ‘the one...the other...’ 
TO pev...t05é...  ‘partly...partly...’ 
TO HWEV...Ta5é...  ‘partly...partly...’ 


TH wev...tr.de... ‘in this respect...in that...’ 
‘in one way...in another...’ 


TOV KQI TOV! ‘someone or other’ (this or that man) 
TO KALI TO ‘this and that’ 
TO KAI TO ‘this and that’ 


~PO Tod (mpotod) ‘before this’, ‘before now’, ‘previously’. 

3. GAAa GAAOIG KAaAG (cf. Lat. alia aliis pulchra): ‘some like this 
some that’ (‘standards differ’). GAAo pev...aAAo Oe... ‘one 
thing...(but) another...’ (cf. Lat. aliud...aliud...). 


LESSON 14 


I. The Personal Pronoun (Plural) 


1. Person 2. Person 3. Person 
THEIc DUET (éxeivot, -o, -01)* 


TILA DLO AVTOVG, -G, -GC 


TLO@V 





The oblique cases of the 1st and 2nd person in combination with 
QUTOV, ADTOIS etc. serve as direct reflexives, e.g. NUV AVTOV, Div 
avtaic. The reflexive of the 3rd person is e.g. Eavt@v (avT@V), 
EAVTAIC (ADTAIC). 


1. Almost always in the accusative. 
2. Or sometimes odto1 ‘these’. As in the singular, 3rd person pronouns are used 
in the nominative only where emphasis is intended (see above L.13). 
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II. The ‘Weak Aorist’ (Aorist in -s-) 


Jakob Grimm (1819) called ‘strong’ those verbs which are ‘strong’ 
enough to form tenses without outside help (i.e. without the addition 
of extra syllables) by varying their stems, especially by ablaut (vowel- 
gradation, mentioned above L.6). Thus English ‘write’, ‘wrote’ and 
Latin ago, egi are examples of ‘strong’ verbs. Conversely, Gimm 
called ‘weak’ those verbs which form tenses by means of additions to 
their stems, e.g. English ‘call’, ‘called’ and Latin deleo, delebam. The 
‘weak aorist’, which is a feature of very many Greek verbs, is a tense 
formed by the addition of an -s to the stem (cf. Lat. scribo, scripsi and 
dico, dixi = dicsi).This -s is followed, almost invariably, in the weak 
aorist, by the vowel -a, so that the syllable -sa- (-oa-) may be said to 
characterize this tense. Moreover, only the indicative mood bears the 
augment (€-), because it alone can express past time. 


Mapaderypo 
ijxovea! Eypawa? 





Ex@Av-oa! 
EKOAD ‘OAC TKOVOaCG eypayac 
éxdAv-oE(v)? ij KovoE(v)? 

EKWAD ‘CapeEV NKOVOAPLEV Eypawapev 


EKWAD ‘CATE NKovoate EYPAWatE 
l ? 


exoAv -cav! TKOVOQV 


K@AVGON! &KOVGON! 
KAD ‘OaTE AKOvOaTE 


I 


Infinitive KWAD oat AKOLDOaL 


Notes on the Paradigm 


]. The rule remains valid here that in all properly verbal forms the 
accent goes back as far as possible (though not beyond the 
augment). However, the infinitive is not a ‘properly verbal form’, 
but rather a verbal substantive (probably a locative dative), hence 
a) its accent 1s not drawn back, and 
b) its ending -a1 is treated as short, so far as accentuation is 

concerned; hence the circumflex on e.g. kwAdoat (cf., for 
example, a1 @fpat). 

2. eypaya etc. Eypag-oa > Eypaya (9 +o = y). 

3. 3rd person indic.: movable -v here, as in the imperfect (see 
above, L.4; 6). 
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III. Verb-Stem and Tense-Stem 
(cf. above, L.7) 


The various ‘tenses’ (Lat. tempora) with their ‘moods’ (Lat. modi) are 
formed from various ‘tense-stems’. These ‘tense-stems’ are 
modifications of the basic stem of a verb, e.g. 


Verb stem 
Present stem 
Future stem = 





Aorist stem 


IV. ‘Time’ and ‘Aspect’ 


Why does Greek have, in the aorist, a second ‘past tense’, besides the 
imperfect? The fact that the augment is found in the indicative of the 
aorist but not in its other moods is a sign that the notion of past time is 
by no means the only aspect of meaning conveyed by the aorist. 
Indeed, those ‘moods’ of the aorist which have no augment—of which, 
so far, we have only encountered the imperative and infinitive—do 
not indicate ‘past time’ at all. 

The various tenses of a Greek verb, whatever their ‘mood’, 
intimate, not time, but what kind of action or happening the speaker 
wishes to convey.' Only the indicatives of these tenses indicate time as 
well—and even they do not always have temporal connotations. 

What the aorist indicative does is to report something which 
happened in the past, regarded as a single event,” and with no regard 
to its duration or the question whether it was completed.’ The 
imperfect, on the other hand, being a part of the present-system, 
describes something attempted or done in the past habitually or 
repeatedly or continually, e.g. 


1. By way of comparison, observe the different nuances conveyed in English by 
‘I wrote’, ‘I have written’, ‘I was writing’, ‘I did write’. 

2. In this respect it is the counterpart of the Latin perfect. 

3. This is why the Greek grammarians called this tense Gop.otos, ice. 
‘undefined’. See Part I L.13 D for the meaning of 0 opoc. 
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Imperfect Aorist 

ot Kapynddvior €8v0v &vOpanove. Bic tadDpov EBvOG. 
‘The Carthaginians were in the ‘Yesterday I offered 
habit of offering human sacrifice’. a bull as sacrifice.’ 


Thus, the sense conveyed by the present-stem (which is the stem of 
the imperfect as well as the present) may be likened, roughly 
speaking, to a line, and that of the aorist, to a point. 


Some Illustrations 














A. Present 
1. ypaget a) ‘he is writing’ 

b) ‘he writes’, ‘he is a writer’ 
c) ‘he is beginning ( 


ing, wanting) to wnite’ 















eotiv ‘friendship is a virtue’ (timeless, general statement) 









B. Imperfect Aorist 


l. €ypage ‘he was writing’ 





Eypaywe ‘he wrote’ 
‘he started wniting’ 





‘he was a writer’ 






‘he was trying to wnite 





2. €BaotAeve ‘he was ruling’ EBaotAevce ‘he was king’ 
‘he became king’ 


3. &kovE TOV Gogav (a general rule) | Gxovoov 6 AéEw (a particular 
instance) 


4. In the Greek lesson, text M: motetv: why the present tense? and xeAedoat: why 
the Aorist tense? 





V.A Type of Conditional Clause: 
‘Unreal’ or ‘Unfulfilled’ Conditions 


‘If he were right, I would be wrong’; ‘If he had been right, I would 
have been wrong’. 

The speaker wishes to say that, in his opinion, the content of the 
conditional (or ‘if-’) clause (the protasis, npdtacic) does not agree 
with the facts and that, in consequence, the conclusion stated in the 
main clause (the apodosis, &x0d001c) is not true: it is ‘unreal’. 

To express such ‘unreal conditions’ Greek has a construction quite 
different from those used in English and Latin:' it uses past indicatives 
both in the protasis and the apodosis; the particle &v is added in the 
apodosis. 





1. Latin uses subjunctives in both clauses, e.g. si diceres, errares. 
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1) For present time, e.g. ‘If you were to speak, I would listen’. 
Protasis imperfect indic., Apodosis imperfect indic. with av, e.g. 
ei EAeyes, THKOVOV Gv. 

2) For past time, e.g. ‘If you had spoken, I would have listened’. 
Protasis aorist indic., Apodosis aorist indic. with &v, e.g. el 
EAcCac, TKovoa &v.! 

For further illustrations, see Part I L.14 texts K, L. 

The particle «v, which is usually the second word in its clause, 
never the first, qualifies the statement conveyed by the verb, reducing 
its validity (rather as English ‘should’, ‘would’ convey a qualified 
version of ‘shall’, ‘will’). The meaning conveyed by av is something 
like ‘possibly’, ‘under certain circumstances’, ‘perhaps’, but these are 
only to be regarded as imperfect paraphrases.* It is never used with a 
present indicative, and hardly ever with the future indicative. 


LESSON 15 


I. The 3rd Person of the Imperative 


Sing.: Tense-stem + -tw, cf. Lat. Jaudato; ‘Let him...’ 
Plur.: Tense-stem + -vtav, cf. Lat. laudanto; ‘Let them...’ 
Present: (stem-ending -e/o) 

Sing.: KMAVETH, YPAETA, 

Plur.: koAvVOVtTOV, YPAaOvTov, 

Aorist: (stem-ending -oa) 

Sing.: KMALGATO, Ypayata, 

Plur.: koAVOAVT@V, YPAYAVTOV. 


II. Contracted Nouns of the O- and A-Declensions 


The tendency of the Greek language to reduce ‘hiatus’ (above L.2) 
led, gradually and frequently (though not everywhere) to the 
‘contraction’ of neighbouring vowels. The ‘contracted’ nouns of the o- 
and a-declensions are a case in point. 


a 


1. This neat distinction is not valid in Homer, and, even in Attic, type 1) is 
Sometimes used with reference to past time, especially if the verb has to express 
fepeated or continuous action (in accordance with the principles set out above). 

2. Other uses of &v will be considered later. 
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A. Contracted Substantives of the o-Declension 


A general rule for contraction. 


-€0 and -00 > long o (spelt ov, a ‘spurious diphthong’)! 
i.e.: generally in contraction, the o-sound prevails 





In Attic, a few substantives and adjectives which have -o or -e before 
the thematic vowel e/o have the clashing vowels contracted.’ 
However, this was not the case in Homer and other early poetry, and 
does not invariably happen in post-classical Greek (see Part I L.15, 
texts B, Cl, Fl etc.). The principal substantives in question are: 0 
v6oc, Attic vod<¢ ‘mind’ (plural uncommon in classical Greek); 6 
too, Attic nAods ‘sailing’ (also its compounds, e.g. mepinAovc); 
TO OOTEOV, Attic dotodv, ‘bone’. Adjectives similar in type will be 
presented in L.16. 


(tX.00c) (OotEOV) OOTODV 
(tAdov) nAOdV (OoTEOV) OOTODV 
(rXOov) xKAOdD (OotEOV) OOTOD 


(nAOw1) NA (TAQ) (OOTEM1) OOTH1 (00TH) 


. (mA001) TAO (OOTEQ) 
(xAoovsc) ndAods (OOTEQ) 
(nAdwv) TA@V (OOTEMV) 





(mAdoIc) mnAoi (OGTEOIC) 


The principles of contraction which we observe operating in these 
paradigms are simple, namely: 

1) oo and €0>00v; 

2) along vowel (@) or diphthong (ot) absorbs a preceding o or €. 





1. So called because the two letters do not indicate a proper diphthong: they are a 
scribal convention indicating a single long vowel (above L.7). 

2. Originally the two vowels were separated by a ‘consonantal u’ (u, w, F); see 
L.1. N.B. many such combinations of vowels in Greek were never contracted, e.g. 
véos < véfos, cf. Lat. novus, Eng. ‘new’. 

3. The contraction here of ea > a is not normal, and hence is not always carried 
out: as a rule eo contracts into n. The ending -a established itself here, despite this 
rule, because alpha, not éta, was felt to be required at the end of the nom. and acc. 
plur. of neuters. 
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Accentuation of the contracted forms: 

1) ‘Simple’ (i.e. non-compounded) substantives are in all cases 
perispomena, i.e. they have the circumflex on their last syllable. 

2) Compound substantives keep the accent in all cases on the same 


syllable as in the nominative (e.g. nmepixAovc, gen. plur.: 
TepinAwv).! 


B. Contracted Substantives of the A-Declension 


"ABnva ( < ’AOnvaa < AOnvaia) : -av, -¢, -&1 (= -&), ie. all 
cases are like those of ed, but perispomena throughout. 

7) #VG ‘mina’ (the Babylonian silver unit = 100 drachmai in Attic 
money). Cases: singular like 'AOnvG@, plural: pvai, pvc, pv@v, 
UVaQic. 

1 YW ( < ya < yaa < yaia =TAIA) ‘earth’, ‘land’. Cases: singular: 
YNV, YNS, At (yi), ie. like tpn, but always perispomenon; plural 
very rarely used. 

‘Epis ( < ‘Eppéac < ‘Eppeiac). Cases: ‘Epptiv, ‘Eppod, ‘Epuii (- 
7), e. like Ebpixidnc, but always, for an obvious reason, 
perispomenon. The plural ‘Eppat is used to mean ‘Hermes-pillars’, 
‘herms’ and declines like all plural substantives of the a-declension. 


LESSON 16 


J. Contracted Adjectives 


In general, the same rules for contraction apply to contracted 
adjectives as to the substantives described in L.I5. 


A. Adjectives ‘With Three Endings’ 


Contracted adjectives ‘with three endings’ fall into two groups, 

namely: 

1. Adjectives derived from substantives in -o¢ denoting material 
substances (mainly metals), e.g. 0 otdnpog ‘iron’, 6 yaAKOdc¢ 
‘brass’, and colours. Uncontracted forms of these adjectives are 


1. The general rule is that the accent remains where it was before contraction; the 
exceptions to this rule here (e.g. TEpITAdw@V > mepinAwv) exemplify a tendency for 
the various cases of a noun to fall into line with one another in matters of 


accentuation. 
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the norm in Homer, and later poetry follows the Homeric 
precedent in this matter, as in many others: o1dnpe(1)oc, -ov, 
O1dnpen (or -ein, -Ea or -eia); yaAKE(L)OG, -ov, -n, (-a) 
similarly ypvoe(1)os (from 6 ypvadc ‘gold’), &pybpeE(ioc 
(from 0 apyvpos ‘silver’); also mopgdpeEoc, -ov, TOpOVpéeN 
(from n nopvpa ‘purple-fish’). In Attic (and later Greek) these 
adjectives are contracted, e.g. o1dnNpovdc, o1dnpodv, o1dnpa; 
XAaAKOVG, -odv, -7; NOPMVPODG, -odVv, -&. 

Adjectives in -mA0docg (contr. -tAovdc) denoting multiples, e.g. 
anAOCOS (contr.: &tAODG) ‘single’; 5utAd0c (SitA0ds) ‘twofold’; 
tTpinAO0s (tpinAOds) ‘threefold’. 


Three Distinctive Points of Detail 


1) 


2) 


3) 


The contracted forms of these adjectives are, like the comparable 
contracted substantives, perispomena (i.e. they have a circumflex 
on their final syllable). This is the case even where the earlier, 
uncontracted form was accented on the antepaenultima (e.g. 
apyvpetoc). The reason for this breaking of the rule set out in 
L.8 (cf. L.15) no doubt lies in the tendency in Greek towards 
‘assimilation’ of forms. 

Whether or not the long -o (-n in Epic-Ionic) will turn into -n in 
the contracted forms depends on the basic Attic rule that such 
endings are determined by whether the letter preceding them is ¢, 
lp, or some other. 

The nominative and accusative singular of the the masculine and 
neuter have the contracted endings -ovc and -ovv. Apart from 
these, all the contracted case-endings look like the standard 
ones—apart from their accents, which are circumflex. 


Hence, as may be seen in the following paradigms, the forms of these 
adjectives follow exactly the same pattern as those of contracted 
substantives. 
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The Attic Contracted Forms 


Stem _xpvseo- cepyvpe 


Sing. Nom. xpvcovc ypvaodv 
Acc. XYPVGOVV 


Gen. Xpvaovd 

Dat. . 

Nom. xypvocoi XYPvoa xypvoat apyvpat 
Acc. xpvoovs ypvoa YPVGAG apyvpac 


The cases of anAovc, d1xA0v0c etc. are like that of ypvaodc; so also neut. 
plur. anAG, SuAG (contra: EvVO). 





B. Adjectives ‘With Two Endings’ 


Adjectives ending in -vovc and -rAovc (with the exception of 
&rAODs etc.) derive from the substantives vodc and nAove, and thus 
are ‘compound’; accordingly they have no separate forms for the 
feminine. 

Compound adjectives in -vovc: evvoug, evvovv ‘friendly’, ‘well- 
disposed’; similarly &vovcg, dSvovovcg. Compound adjectives in 
-thovc: evnAovG, &mAOVS etc. (different from anAOVG ‘single’, 
above). 


Masc./Fem. Neut. Plur. Masc./Fem. Neut. 


Nom. evvovc EVVOVV 


Acc. EVVOVV 


Gen. EVVOV 
Dat. EDVaL (EVV) 





Two Special Features of these Adjectives 

1) These adjectives keep the accent throughout on the same syllable 
as in the nominative: by contrast with the contracted adjectives 
‘with three endings’, they are not perispomena, cf. L.15. 

2) No contraction takes place in the nom. and acc. neuter plural, 
which is exemplified by cSvoa. Contrast the equivalent endings 
of neuter contracted nouns, e.g. 607, and adjectives ‘with three 
endings’, e.g. ypvoa, ana. 
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Origin of these Forms 
The contractions found in these adjectives are further illustrations of 
the tendency in Greek towards the elimination of ‘hiatus’. 

The normal way in which adjectives were derived from substantives 
in Greek was by means of an -i-sound added to the stem. The older, 
‘open’, forms, e.g. ypvaeoc and &pyvpein, were products of this 
process, e.g. substantive: ypvooc; stem: ypvoe/o; adjective: 
XpvGeE1-0¢. This ‘-i’, though widely retained in Homer and subsequent 
poetry, gradually became a consonant, and this consonant gradually 
ceased to be spoken, leaving a ‘hiatus’: ypboe10g > ypvc_Eos;! 
GApyYvpEtn > -pén > -p7 > -pa. 

Nooc, tAdoc and &xAdoc (> &xAODG) originated similarly, 
namely through the gradual loss of a ‘consonantal u’ (w, written F, see 


above L.15). Here too the resultant clash of vowels was reduced by 
contraction. 


Il. Forms of Invocation 


1. mpdc (thc) 'AOnvac, &kovodv pov ‘By Athena, listen to me’. 

2. vy (thv) "ASnvav, 7&@ ‘By Athena, I shall come’. 

3. (od) pa (thv) ‘ABnvav, ody Ea, ‘By Athena, I shall not come’. 
4. @ AOnva, &kovodv pov ‘O Athena, listen to me’. 


III. Reading Poetry 


A Metre Used for Proverbs 

Kaddc TACOS Ev YaAHVHL. This example illustrates a metre which, 
being typical of proverbs (napotpiat), is called ‘paroemiac’ verse, i.e 
‘proverb—verse’. It is—as befits its purpose and use—rather free and 
flexible: it consists of three long syllables, each preceded either by one 
long or short syllable or two shorts; after the last /ongum there 
follows a closing syllable. Thus its complete scheme may be set out as 
follows: 


Many nzapoipiat and ‘paroemiacs’ will be encountered in later 
lessons. 





1. An identical development was noted in L.9, in the case of mo(.)ém and 
ro(untns (Lat. poeta). 
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LESSON 17 


I. The Perfect 
A. Its Form 


a) The ‘weak’! or ‘-x-’ perfect: e.g. Ab-w, perf.: A€-Av-«K-a. This 
form occurs mainly in verbs whose stems end in a vowel. 

b) The ‘strong’ perfect: e.g. ypaow, perf. yé-ypag-a. This form 
occurs mainly in verbs whose stems end in a consonant. 


1. A€-Av-K-o 


2. A€‘Av K-06 

3. Aé-Av-K-e(v)* Ae‘AvK-EVaL 
1. Ae-AD-K-apev YE“YPAQ-apEV 

2. Ne'AD Kate YE‘YPAQ ‘ate 

3. A€-AD-K-aou(v) YPM “AaG1(V) 





The endings of the perfect indicative are identical with those of the 
aorist, except for the 3rd person plural, -aov(v) (-avt.) (but aorist 
-av), and the infinitive ending -évai (but aorist -a1). 

The perfect tense-stem,’ Ae -Av-«- (weak), or ye-ypaq- (strong), is 
characterized: 
a) at the end, in the weak perfect only, by the addition of -x; 
b) at the beginning, by reduplication (cf. Lat. curro, cucurri; do, 

dedi; pendeo, pependi). 


B. Reduplication in the Perfect’ 


Reduplication in the perfect consists of prefixing to the verb-stem the 
first consonant of that stem + the vowel -e. This type of reduplication 
occurs where the stem begins with either: 


1. Cf. L.14 above. 
2. ‘Movable vd’ (vd émeAkvatixov); see above, L.4. 


3. See L.14. 
4. There is also a group of Greek verbs whose present stem is reduplicated, and 


even one verb with a reduplicated aorist stem (ayw, Tyayov). These will be 
considered in later lessons. 
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a) a single consonant (other than p), e.g. nardedvm — nenatdevka, 
or 

b) amute + a liquid,' e.g. ypaow — yéypaga. 
N.B. 1: If the verb is a compound, with one or more prepositions 
prefixed to the verb-stem, the reduplication takes place immediately 
before the stem, after the prefixes. The augment in such verbs 
likewise stands immediately before the stem (cf. L.7) e.g. 51a -Ava, 
aor. 61-€-Avoa, perf. 510 :AE-AvKa; ovy-ypa@o, aor. ovvE-ypaya, 
perf. ovy ye -ypaoa. 

If, however, the prefix of the compound is not a preposition, it is 
felt to be part of the verb-stem, and reduplication takes place on this 
basis, e.g.: Svotvx@ (from dvotvyins ‘unlucky’), aor. e6votvxNoa, 
perf. dedv0tvxnka. 

N.B. 2: When the initial consonant of the verb is an aspirate (9, 9, 
x), it is reduplicated by the corresponding tenuis, e.g. 80m — téBvKa, 
MEDYW — TEMEVYA, YOPELVM — KEYOPEDKA. 

c) In all other cases, 1.e. where the verb begins with a vowel or 
diphthong, or with two consonants other than mute + liquid, or 
more than two consonants, reduplication takes a form identical 
with the augment (see above, L.6), e.g.: ayyéAAw ‘I announce’ — 
NYYEAKQ; OTEAA® ‘I send’ — EotaAKa; otpatedm ‘I campaign’ — 
éotpatevKa; €AniCw ‘I hope’ — HAnixa; Cntéw ‘I find’ - 
eCntnKka (C = dc); evpicoKe ‘I find’ — nvpnKa.? 

N.B. 3: A special case: verbs beginning with p- behave as though this 

p- consisted of two consonants, which in fact it originally did, as we 

shall see later. Thus these verbs have the augment in lieu of 

reduplication, and, where this occurs, the p is doubled, e.g.: pinta ‘I 

throw’, perfect: Eppiga. 


C. Meaning of the Perfect 


Whereas the augment is confined to the indicative mood, reduplication 
occurs in all moods of the perfect. Being its chief formal 
characteristic, it provides a clue to the tense’s meaning. 


1. See L.8; the ‘mutes’ are: nr, o, B; 1, 8, 5; «, x, y; the ‘liquids’: A, p, v, p. 

2. The vowel-combination nv, a result of reduplication or of the addition of the 
augment, in post-classical times was very often pronounced, and therefore spelt, ev, 
e.g. evpnKa instead of nvpnKa (see above L.1-2, 8). 
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The Greek perfect, unlike the Latin perfect, does not refer to 


completed past actions. In Greek, such actions are referred to in the 
aorist. The Greek perfect refers, in a particular manner, to a situation 


now existing, and hence might appropriately be called the ‘present 
perfect’. 


l. 


Reduplication conveys a feeling of intensity (‘Say it twice over’). 
Accordingly, in the case of some verbs, it conveys simply this, 
e.g. memiotevKka ‘I firmly believe’, ‘I am convinced’; similarly: 
Kéxpayev ‘he screams’ (the present, kpa&Sa, is little used); 
yéyn0oa. and Kexapnxe ‘I am full of joy’. 

Far more frequently, however, the added intensity given to the 
verb by reduplication has the specific function of indicating a 
state now reached and maintained, usually as the effect of a 
preceding action, e.g. nvprnKa ‘I have found (and now hold) it’; 
yeypaoa ‘I have written’ (and it remains written!); veviKnKapev 
‘We (have won the battle and hence, now) are the victors’; 
mégevya ‘I (have been banished and hence) am now living in 
exile’, or: ‘I (have escaped and) am now in safety’. 


Note: There is also a past tense related to this ‘present perfect’, 
namely the so-called ‘pluperfect’ (Lat. plusquamperfectum). It is not 
used very much, and its forms are somewhat complicated. We shall 
therefore postpone discussion of it until L.40. 


II. Uses of the Infinitive! 


A. Its Character 


The infinitive is a ‘verbal substantive’ (above, L.14). 


l. 


It is verbal in that it: 

a) exists in various tenses, e.g. Aveiv, AvGELV, Adoal, 
NEAVKEVaL; 

b) can govern objects: thv cAnBerav A€yev; 

c) is defined by adverbs (and not by adjectives): kaA@c A€yetv; 
and sometimes serves as an imperative: pndeév ayav 
onevdew ‘don't rush too much’. 
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It is a substantive in that it: 


a) is sometimes used with the neuter singular’ article, e.g.: to 
mo.eiv, and in such cases, the article may be preceded by a 
preposition, e.g.: dua to A€yew; 

b) with or without the article, may fulfil all the syntactical 


functions of a substantive (subject, object, ‘objective’ 
genitive etc.), e.g. Katpoc (tod) A€yetv (EoTIVv). 


B. [ts Function 


Two particularly frequent uses of the infinitive (cf. L.5, above): 


1. 


With or without the article, the infinitive is used as the subject of 

impersonal expressions,’ e.g. Aéyewv Sei, yaAEnov (E071) (tO) 

MOLELV. 

Without the article, it is used as the object of many verbs, 

especially of: 

a) wishing: e0éAw yewpyeiv; ordering: Aéyeiv KeAevda; hoping: 
new eAniCo; and their opposites, e.g. &1dew K@AD@; also 

b) verbs of saying, thinking and believing, e.g. Aéyw, onut, 
VOMIT, TIGTEDO. 


C. Substantives (and Pronouns) with Infinitives 


When an infinitive has a subject different from the subject of the 
verb on which it is dependent, the subject of the infinitive goes 
into the accusative: 

a) Aeyew oe det. 

b) Aéyew oe KeAedoo. 

The accusative in instances like b) above is in fact the personal 
object of the main verb (‘I command you’), which is completed 
by the material object, the infinitive (to speak). It is however 
understandable, and reasonable, that the word in the accusative 
should be felt, rather, to be the subject of the infinitive (‘You 
speak’). Thus gradually the feeling could arise that the subject of 
other dependent infinitives must be in the accusative, however 
contrary this might be to the normal connotations of the 


1. Never the plural. 
2. Both these usages have parallels in English, e.g. ‘It is hard to say’; ‘I want to 


speak’. Often, however, a gerund (that is, a verbal substantive ending in ‘-ing’) is 
used in English where Greek uses the infinitive, e.g. ‘Seeing is believing’. 
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nominative and accusative cases. It was through such thought- 
processes, so it seems, that the accusative + infinitive construction 
came into being. 

2. If the subject of a dependent infinitive is not specifically 
indicated, it is identical with the subject of the verb on which it 
depends (as in English): n€eiw éAniGw ‘I hope to come’; &1d5ewv 
wavOdver ‘he is learning to sing’. This subject, if it were 
specified or stressed, would be in the nominative, e.g. avt0¢ 
TGew EAniCw ‘I hope to come myself’ (contrast: AniCw adtov 
HSew, ‘I hope that he will come’). Similarly in the case of 
predicates of eivai (and the infinitives of similar verbs) the 
nominative is used: &E.oc eivat vowiCw ‘I consider myself to be 
worthy” (contrast: &.ov eivar vowtCw adtov ‘I consider him to 
be worthy’). Further illustrations: Xéyei Sixatoc eivar ‘He says he 
is just’ (here the speaker is referring to himself), but AX€yw avtov 
Sixatov eivat ‘I say he is just’. Aéyw abtoc Sixaros eivan ‘I say 
Iam just’, but Aéyer adtov Sixatov eivat ‘He says he is just’ 
(here the speaker is referring to someone else, not himself). 


D. Reported Speech! 


Reported speech puts what were main clauses in the original direct 
speech into the accusative + infinitive construction (see Part I L.17, 
texts IID3 and G2). Another construction, introduced already, keeps 
the direct speech unchanged, connecting it to the main verb with ot1 
or we (see text ITD4). 


Addendum 1! 

When the infinitive is the subject of an impersonal expression, the 
substantive (or pronoun) with the infinitive cannot be related to any 
‘subject of the main verb’—because there is no such subject. 
Consequently, the subject, or any noun serving as a predicate, of the 
infinitive is put into the accusative: "Apa éEeot yempyov ecivar; 
However, if the predicate-noun refers to a substantive or pronoun 
elsewhere in the sentence, it is more often than not ‘attracted’ by it, 
i.e. put into the same case, e.g. EEeoti coi yewpy@i eivat (or 
alternatively yewpyov eivat). 





1. Also referred to by grammarians as Oratio Obliqua or ‘indirect speech’, 
‘indirect discourse’. 
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Addendum 2 (see Part I L.17, Text IIE2) 
A personal construction is usually preferred to an impersonal one, 


wherever possible: dixatog Aéyetv eipi ‘I am entitled to...’ (rather 
than: ‘It is just that I...’). 


Addendum 3 


The negative particle with infinitives is od in strictly factual 
statements, and hence is found particularly with the infinitive in 
statements introduced by verbs of ‘saying’, e.g. ob TENOINKEVAaL' 
tovto A€yer ‘he says he has not done this’. But 17 is the particle used 
wherever a wish, desire, or any personal interest is being expressed, 
e.g. UN NKEL avtoOV Aéyw ‘I say he must not come’; pn noleiv ce 


tovto é9éA@ ‘I want you not to do that’, ‘I do not wish you to do 
that’. 


LESSON 18 


I. The So-Called ‘Attic Declension’ 


A few frequently-used nouns and adjectives of the o-declension have 
special forms in Attic. These were to a large extent, but not 
completely, abandoned in post-classical Greek in favour of older, 
uncontracted forms (which were Homeric and were consequently 
adopted in all later poetry). Typical examples are: 0 Aadg ‘crowd’, 
‘people’, Attic: 0 Aewc, hence: MevéAaocg ‘Menelaus’, Attic: 
MevéAews, 0 vadc ‘temple’, Attic: 0 vews, also the adjective: 1Aaoc, 
‘Aaov ‘gracious’, ‘benign’, Attic: 1Aews, tAcov. 


Origins: ‘Metathesis of Quantity’ 


The original long -a at the end of the stem of these nouns was always 
turned into -n in Jonic-Attic, and, in accordance with the principle 
thatvocalis ante vocalem breviatur (‘a long vowel tends to be 
shortened when it is followed immediately by another vowel’), this n 
before the following vowel was gradually shortened. The result was in 
each case a word consisting of two short syllables. Such words do 
exist in Greek (e.g. 8edc¢ =~ ~), but there is a tendency to avoid this 
sort of form by lengthening the second vowel, 0, tom. Thus vn0c 





1. From nouew ‘I do, make’. 
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became vec. What had been the sequence ‘long-short’, — -, became 
‘short-long’, ~ —-. This is called ‘metathesis (i.e. inversion) of 
quantity’. Moreover, the new long vowel o asserted itself in all cases, 
absorbing as much as possible of the original endings; neuter 
adjectives, however, preserved their characteristic -o in the nom. and 
acc. plural. So also: 0 Aaya (contr. < Awywdc) ‘hare’. 

This type of declension is credited with a very peculiar 
accentuation: the accent is said to have been acute throughout, and to 
have remained on the same syllable throughout, namely, the ultima of 
substantives, but the paenultima (e.g. nAéwc) or antepaenultima (e.g. 
tAews, MevéAews) of adjectives and proper names. Some basic rules 
of Greek accentuation are thus contravened and the following 
(monotonous) paradigms are the result: 


-Q0 > -T10 > -EW 
(Note: no separate vocatives) 
6 vade ‘temple’ 
Masc.Fem. Neut. 
MevéAews TAEMS tv 


MevéAeov TAE@V 
MevéAew TAew 
MevéAeat (-@) tA€at (-w) 
tAeat (-@) Aen 
TAEWG tAea 
1AE@v 





tAewtc (- 


Il. The Demonstrative Pronoun odt0<¢ 


Meaning 

65e, t65e, Se (above, L.9) points to what is present, near, or about 
to come (‘the following’), cf. Lat. hic; exeivoc (above, L.13) points to 
what is far off, cf. Lat. ille; obtoc (cf. Lat. is) has a meaning 
somewhere between the two, denoting what is not so near, and/or 





1. The few adjectives of this class have no separate feminine. An exception is 
nhéws, nAgov ‘full’ (cf. Lat. plenus), which has fem. nA€a. Similarly declined are 
1) Ewc ‘dawn’ and the proper name Mivwe (King Minos), but they have acc. THY EW, 
tov Miva (just as 6 Aayas sometimes has acc. tov Aaya). 
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what has been previously mentioned, e.g. éxeivoc pév Tadta EAeye, 
éy@ 5é t45¢e (here the narrator has quoted another speaker and is now 
about to report his own speech). Odtoc is used, in addition, in calling 
out to people: @ ovto¢ ‘You there!’ 


Forms! 

obdtoc is a development of the article which was itself originally a 
demonstrative pronoun (see above, L.9), and accordingly, where the 
article has: initial h (0, , oi, a1), the same is true of the 
corresponding form of the pronoun: obdtoc, aitn, odtoOL, adTAL; 
initial t (e.g. tic, Tv), the same is true of the corresponding form of 
the pronoun: e.g. tadthc, ToUTwV; an o-sound (e.g. 0, Totc), the 
pronoun has ov in its first syllable, e.g. obtos, tobto1c; an a-sound 
(a or N, e.g. TN, tThv, ta), the pronoun has qv in its first syllable, e.g. 
AVN, TAVTNV, TADTE. 







Moapader 


Plur. 
Acc. tovtov | tovto TAVTNV Tovtovs | TAadTA TAVTA 
tostov_| tadtns 
Dat. ( 


(-@) (-@) 


(As is the case with all pronouns, there are no separate forms for the 
vocative. ) 
















Warning: Do not confuse forms of obtoc with those of avtOc (above, 
L.13), especially where, through krasis, they come to resemble each 
other, e.g. 6 S0dA0¢ odtog ‘this slave’, 6 S0dA0¢ adtéc ‘the slave 
himself’; n ty adthH ‘the same honour’, } tush abt ‘this honour’: 
thus e.g. tovto and tavtd, tadta and tadte etc. 

obtog agreeing with a substantive: odtog 6 otpatidtne — tac 
napBévovucs TavdTtUAGS. 

As is the case with 0de (above, L.9) and éxeivoc (L.13), where the 
pronoun agrees with a substantive, that substantive has the article. 


1. Remember that most Greek pronouns preserve the IE ending -o(d) in the nom. 
and acc. of the neuter. 


2. This is why the gen. plur. is tovtwv for all three genders, though the feminine 
has av in all other cases. 
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LESSON 19 


I. 


All types of nouns found in the o- and a-declensions have now been 
dealt with, as have all active indicatives, imperatives and infinitives of 
the regular verb. If there are any of these which have not been fully 
mastered, now is the moment for reviewing them. 


II. Verbal Adjectives 


Actually, all participles are verbal adjectives; it is customary, 
however, to confine the use of this term to two particular classes of 
adjective. These are adjectives formed directly from a verb-stem (i.e. 
without the insertion of the characteristics of any tense’) by the 
addition of the suffixes -t6c and -téo¢ (neuter -ov, feminine long -a) 
respectively. 


Av't'06, -Ov, -1. ~— (ef. laudatus, -um,-a) 1. ‘loosed’, ‘freed’ etc. 
2. ‘soluble’ 


Av-té-06, -ov,-a (cf. Lat. gerundive”) ‘to be loosed’, ‘to be solved’, etc. 





A. The Verbal Adjective in -tog (-tov, -tn) 


This type of verbal adjective was in origin a passive participle like the 
Lat. lJaudatus and accordingly indicated basically a state resulting from 
the action conveyed by the verb; e.g. kpvnts ‘I hide’, kpuntog (-ov, 
-17)) ‘hidden’. 

Since there existed passive participles specifically referring to the 
present, future, aorist and perfect, the forms in -toc came to be used 
less and less with this basic meaning. It was fairly frequent, however, 
to use them negatived by means of the prefixed alpha privatum which 
was the Greek equivalent of our prefix un-;’ e.g. @Aovtoc ‘unwashed’ 
(from Aov@ ‘I wash’). 


1. See above L.14. 

2. Comparable in meaning but not in its form. 

3. It is in fact in origin the same prefix: a ‘vocalised’ n (related to the negative 
non), which produced a- in Greek, in- in Latin, and un- in Germanic languages; 
consider, and compare, the words ‘atheist’, @Beoc ‘impious’ and ‘unjust’ (&351Koc). 
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Although, as a rule, the meaning of these adjectives is passive, they 
can sometimes have active implications, e.g. from mpattw ‘I do’: 
G&mpaxtoc, a) ‘not done’, ‘not effected’; b) (‘not doing’, ‘not having 
done’) = ‘ineffective’, ‘unsuccessful’. 

Most frequently, though, the connotation specified by -tog is a 
possibility, e.g. Avtdc (‘what can be loosened, solved’ etc.) ‘soluble’. 
Negative: &Avtoc ‘insoluble’, ‘unbreakable’; similarly, for example, 
GvixTtoc, a) ‘unconquered’, b) (‘what cannot be conquered’) 
‘unconquerable’, ‘invincible’-—for he who has not been conquered is 
easily thought to be invincible; likewise, what ‘has not been done’, 
GmpaKxtov, is taken to be ‘unfeasible’, ‘impracticable’. 


B. The Verbal Adjective in -téoc (-téov, -téa)! 


Verbal adjectives in -téoc convey the notion of obligation or necessity 
(‘ought to’, ‘must’). Such an adjective, if it derives from a transitive 
verb, can be used in two different ways: 


1. Bepanevttos 6 Beds 
2. Bepanevtéov (-téa) tov Bedv 


In both cases the copula éotiv is sometimes added, but more often it is 

not. 

1. The construction exemplified by Bepanevtéoc 6 Bedc can of 
course only be used with verbs which can govern an object in the 
accusative (‘transitive’ verbs); whenever the adjective ending in 
-téog has a passive meaning it is predicative: 6 Oedc 
Qepanevtéog (+ €otiv) ‘the god must be worshipped’, Lat. deus 
colendus est 01 Qeoi Vepanevtéor (+ eciaiv) ‘the gods must be 
worshipped’, Lat. dei colendi sunt; eniotoAn ypantéa (+ éotiv) 
‘a letter has to be written’, Lat. epistola scribenda est. If any 
person or persons to be involved in the action are specified, the 
dative case is used to specify these, since according to our 
definition the dative is the case denoting ‘the person concerned’ 
(see above L.3). 

2. Adjectives in -téoc, whether or not the verbs they derive from 
are transitive, are used impersonally in the neuter nominative 
(singular, or, not uncommonly, plural), apparently with an active 


1. Note that these endings are always left uncontracted—not contracted as in e.g. 
odnpéa > o1dnpa (L.16). 
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meaning, e.g. ypartedov (Eotiv) ‘one must write’ (cf. Lat. 
scribendum est). In this ‘active’ and ‘impersonal’ construction, 
the verbal adjective can take a complement in whatever case is 
normally governed by the verb from which it is derived. For 
example: Qepanevtéov tovc Beovc, ypantéov pol ExlotoAny, 
Tl TOXNL SovVAEVTEOV, GKOVETEOV LOT GOV. Where this 
construction occurs, the stress is chiefly on the verb (for 


example, ‘to worship—and nothing else’). 


NALDEDW 
TALDEVTOG 


OnALEvTOG 
MALOEVTEOG 


TOW 
TOUNTOV 


LOUNTEOV 


Ey 


NEextoc 


Aextéov 
Tax 
Lucyouar 
OWAXOS 


0 XOPdc 
XOpevw 


C. Some Further Illustrations 


‘I educate, train’ 

1. ‘educated’ (unusual) 
2. ‘capable of being 
educated’ (trained) 
‘uneducated’, ‘a boor 
‘one who ought to be 
educated’ or ‘trained’ 

‘T make’ 

1. (what has been) ‘made’ 
2. ‘practicable’, ‘feasible’ 
(what/it) ‘has to be 
made’ or ‘done’ 

‘I gather’, “I say’ 
(colligere); 


? 


1. ‘gathered’, ‘selected’! 
2. ‘sayable’, ‘speakable’’ 
(what/it) ‘has to be said’ 
‘the battle’; 

‘T battle’, ‘I fight’ 


Lat. erudire, docere 
eruditus, doctus 
qui erudiri (doceri) 
potest 

ineruditus, indoctus 
erudiendus, 
docendus 

Lat. facere 

factum 

quod fieri potest 
faciendum 


Lat. legere 


dicere 

(e)lectus 

quod dici potest 
dicendum 


1. Passive: (‘one who cannot be fought against’) 


‘irresistible’ 


2. Active: ‘not fighting’, ‘non-combatant’ 
‘dance’, ‘dancing group’ (‘chorus’) 


‘I dance’ 





1. Later (post-classical) meaning also ‘what has been said’, Aextov, ta Aexta. 
2. ekeiv@r navta Aekte: ‘to him, all things are sayable’, i.e. ‘he is capable of 


saying anything’. 
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XO pEvtOC 1. ‘not dancing’ 

2. ‘not allowed to dance’ 
Note also: &kovotds and dkovotéos (from aKov@); d1daKtdc, 
-téog (from Siddc0Kw); ebpetic, -téoc (from edpioxw); xpaxtiv, 
-TEOV, ANPAKtOS (from TPAtTTM); PVAAKTEDS, dPDAAKTOS (from 
ovrAdacow). 


Ill. Ppappatice tive ‘Ounpixa 
(notes on Part I L.19 IID) 


1. The Genitive Singular of the o-Declension 
Examples: a) aiy1oxouo, b) IAtoo, c) Biov. Development of the 
ending: * -osjo > * -oiso > -o1o > -oo > ov (= long o). (The * before 
a word or form means that this particular form has not so far been 
found in a Greek text but has been inferred.) 


2. The Genitive Plural of the a-Declension 

Examples: a) nvAawv, b) Lkata@v. The long -a at the end of the 
stem has not yet been contracted with the omega at the beginning of 
the ending, as happened later on in Attic (-awv > -@v). 


3. a and nN: 
Examples: a) A@nvain and coven, b) oin, toin, yeven: long a, in 
Ionic, has become n throughout (even after €, 1, p). 


4. ’AOnvain (< “AOnvaia >) "A@nvaa > ’ABnva. 


5. covpn (< KOpFn), Att. Kopn, ‘maiden’, ‘daughter’; cf. Kodpos (< 
KOpFOG), Att. KOpoc (rare in prose), ‘boy’, ‘young man’. 


6. For kai avopa@v ~ — — see next lesson (L.20). 


LESSON 20 


I. The ‘Third Declension’ 


1. Stems of nouns inevitably have to end either in a vowel-sound 
(which may be a diphthong) or in a consonant. So far, we have been 
studying the (closely interrelated) declensions of nouns with stems 
ending in the ‘thematic’ o/e and those with stems ending in -a (long 
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-a, -1), and short -a), e.g. Bed, Epyov, vewc; Bec, onun, PaAacoa; 
apyvpod., evvove, ‘Epytic and a few similar ones. 

The remaining types—i.e. stems ending in any consonant or also in 
4 v, ora diphthong—all decline basically in one and the same way, 
and are customarily described as belonging to the ‘third’ declension.’ 
However, within this ‘declension’ the combination of different stems 
and endings results in very considerable variety; it is therefore 


necessary to survey the various types of third declension nouns one by 
one. 


2. We begin with stems ending in a mute consonant (see above L.1). 
Of these we shall first consider those ending in the gutturals k and g, 
not forgetting that every guttural with -s results in -x, Greek €. 





The majority of these guttural stems are feminine; there are also many 
masculines (especially nouns in -a€ like @bAaE), but no neuters. In 
the nominative singular all guttural stems have the ending -s 
(exception: yovn, L.22). 


1. Compare Latin, where both rex, regis, gen. plur. regum (with consonantal 
stem-ending), and civis, civis, gen. plur. civium (with vowel stem-ending) are 
equally regarded as belonging to the third. In Greek however, unlike Latin, one does 
not distinguish a separate fourth and fifth declension. There is no parallel for Latin 
dies, diei (an -e- stem); -u-stems (Greek -v) are subsumed under the third 
declension. 

2. Since the nominative singular by itself does not unequivocally indicate the 
declension of any noun, it is necessary always to quote the genitive with it. 

3. Hellenistic grammarians observed that in Attica people pronounced AI= and 
TAAYE differently from other Greeks, using the intonation ai€ and yAadé. The 
grammarians therefore used this accentuation when writing Attic texts, but prescribed 
the accentuation ai€ and yAav€ for texts in other dialects. They also observed that 
the long v in words like Kfipvé, -vKog (and likewise the long 1 in, for example, 
poiviE, -iKoc ‘the palm tree’) was shortened before the € of the nominative singular 
and dative plural; hence the circumflex accent in the nominative singular. 
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(0) pdAaE 
gvAaK:a 
QDAAK-OG 


QVDAAK “EC 


QvAAK AG 





4. Third Declension Case-Endings 
These are seen to be: Sing. -c, -a, -oc, -t, Plur. -€¢, -a¢, -wv, -o1(v). 
Note that, in the third declension, the vowels of all case endings— 
except gen. plural -jv—are short. 


5. Rule for the Accentuation of Third Declension Nouns 

Nouns with one-syllable nominatives (i.e. one-syllable stems) are 
accented on the endings of gen. and dat. in both singular and plural; 
that is, -dc, -i, -@v, -ot(v) (see the paradigm of ai€ above). Elsewhere 
the standard rule for the accentuation of nouns is valid, namely that, 
as far as possible, the accent remains where it occurs in the 
nominative singular (see the paradigm of pvAa€& above).! 


II. ‘Movable vb’ (vb EgeAxvoatixov): Summary 


‘Movable vv’ at the end of words is found regularly before a pause or 
where the following word begins with a vowel; it is also found, 
mainly in poetry, before words beginning with consonants. 

There are only two types of word-ending to which it is added, 
namely -o1(v) and -e(v). The vowel in both these types of ending is 
short. It is found, then: 

1. after the ending -o1(v) of 
a) nouns: dat. plur., e.g. pvAa€i(v), ai€i(v), toior(v); 
= locative plur., e.g. "A@qvnot(v) ‘in Athens’. 
b) verbs: 3rd person sing., e.g. gnot(v), also éoti(v); 3rd 
person plur., e.g. paot(v), eioi(v); notably the 3rd person 


1. Exceptions to this rule, e.g. ratdov, OtovV, POTOV, RAVTOV — NACL, OVTOG 
— 6vtwv will be noted in due course (L.27, 29, 30, 31, 69). 
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plural endings of verbs like Adovor(v), AdDcovotr(v), 
AehvKaor(v) and the dat. plur. participles formally identical 
to them; 
c) the numeral etxoou(v) ‘twenty’; 
2. after the ending -e of verbs of the following types: €Ave(v), 
eAvce(v), AEADKE(V). 


III. Reading Poetry 


The metres exemplified in the verse examples of Part I L.20 are as 
follows: B4: paroemiacs (see L.16), Cl and G1: dactylic hexameter! 
(see L.12), G2 and I: iambic trimeter (see L.5). Try to make the 
rhythm of the metre clear when you read these examples aloud. 


LESSON 21 


I. The Third Declension Continued 
More Guttural Stems: -y and -yy 


1. oOvvE, TOD OvvxXOG, stem: 6vvx- 

The stem ends in the aspirated guttural. In the nom. sing. and dat. 
plur. the guttural combines with o to produce €, thus: y+o >€; « + 
o>€;y+o>€; nom. sing. dvvx-¢ > Ovv€; dat. plur. 6vvx-o1(v) > 
OvvE1(v). In the other cases the x remains; e.g. gen. 6vvx 0s. 


2.7 Lotyé, gen. Leryyde, stem: Loryy- 
The stem ends in -yy, i.e. with a nasal guttural.” The second of the two 
y's combines with o to make € = x. The stem of nouns whose nom. 
Sing. ends in -y€ is invariably -yy. For example: oaAnvy&, 
OmAnyyos...ccAniyE1, PaAAYE, PaAAYyOS...paAayELv. 

Here, as is the case with most nouns of the third declension, the 
Stem-ending is only modified in nom. sing. and dat. plur., where the -s 





1. Note the scansion of &yyeAo1 Ndé=—-~ ~ (!)—~, and kai avdpav =~ (!) - 
~; both examples of ‘hiatus-shortening’. Rule: a long vowel or diphthong at the end 
of a word is often, especially in Homer, shortened by a vowel at the beginning of the 
next word (see L.18). 

2. As in &yyeAoc, &yxvupa (see L.1); compare Lat. lanx, gen. lancis, phalanx, 
8en. phalangis. 
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of the ending follows immediately upon the consonant at the end of 
the stem. In the instances just cited, x = gs (E = yo). 


II. ‘Assimilation’ and ‘Dissimilation’, 
with Particular Reference to Aspirates 


Where consonants stand immediately next to one another, there is a 
strong tendency to assimilation, that is, for consonants in contact to 
become similar. Media calls for media, tenuis for tenuis and aspirate 
for aspirate, hence, for example exta, ‘seven’ (both consonants 
tenues) but EBdopoc ‘seventh’ (both consonants mediae), likewise 
Oxt@ ‘eight’ (both consonants tenues) but oydo00c ‘eighth’ (both 
consonants mediae). On the other hand, where consonants stand in 
neighbouring syllables but not immediately next to each other, there is 
a strong tendency towards dissimilation. Both these tendencies are 
particularly evident in the case of aspirates. We have already met with 
the following illustrations of this fact: 


1. Assimilation 

Where a non-aspirated mute comes to stand immediately before an 
aspirated vowel, it is aspirated itself. In Lesson 3, for instance, we 
learnt that the prepositions éxt and a&xo are assimilated before an 
aspirate: €x’ Ovov but €¢—’ Innov; ax’ Svov, but &@’ Ixxov. (It would 
indeed be impossible to pronounce these words otherwise; try!) 
Likewise we shall encounter assimilation of kx +8 > 6 and x + 8 > 


8 (e.g. L.57). 


2. Dissimilation 

We have already observed (L.17) the effects of this process on the 
reduplication of verbs whose initial consonant is an aspirate, e.g. 
megevya — pevya; TEO8vKa — Oda. 

The Greek language has a strong aversion to successive syllables 
beginning with aspirates; where there is danger of such a succession 
forthcoming, it is often (though not always) counteracted by 
dissimilation, 1.e. one of the two aspirates—most often the first—is 
replaced by the corresponding tenuis (p >x,@>+t, y > «). This 
occurs also in other verbal forms, and in some nouns, e.g. j Opié, 
tpizoc, nom. plur. tpixec, dat. plur. ApiEi(v). It seems that originally 
there was an aspiration both at the beginning and at the end of this 
stem (*Opty-). It was reduced by dissimilation of the initial consonant, 
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which, however, regains its aspiration in those forms in which the 
second aspiration disappears. Thus, in this case, the y of the stem is 
absorbed into the € of the nom. sing. and dat. plur. and there the 
original 8 reappears (OpiE, OpiEtv). 


Ill. Some Pronouns 


1. Question and Answer 

MOOG EOTIV; ‘what is he like?’ (Lat. qualis 7) 

tol0ade,' or ToLodtOG ‘like (this)’ (Lat. talis) 

mOO0G EoTtiv; ‘how big is he?’ (Lat. quantus 7) 

toGOGdE, OF TOGODTOS ‘so big’ (Lat. tantus) 

T0001 Eictv; ‘how big’, ‘how many are they?’ (Lat. quanti, quot?) 
tooold€, Or ToGodtoL ‘so big’, ‘this many’ (Lat. tanti, tot) 


2. Correlatives 
olog (or generalizing, Onoloc)...to1dode or torovtos ‘of what 
kind...such’ (Lat. qualis...talis) 


ooo (or generalizing, 6%6001)...tocoide or tooodto1 ‘as many...so 
many’ (Lat. quot...or quanti...tot or...tanti) 


3. Declension of to\00de and tocdade 

to10ode and toodode are declined throughout like adjectives in -oc, 
-Ov, -a (nN), e.g. &yaBdc, dv, H and Spotos, -ov, -a, but with the 
enclitic particle -de added at the end. Accordingly, the neut. nom. and 
acc. sing. are tovovde and tocodvoe. 

N.B. The added particle -5e is enclitic (see above L.10). The 
accentuation of this pronoun accords with this fact (above L.11); e.g. 
toonde, to1d6e etc. (identical with the accentuation of ode, nde [L.9], 
and different from to1odt0c¢, TOGODTOL, TOOADTAL). 


4. The Declensions of tovodstoc and tocovtocG 
These follow the same as that of oDtoc (cf. L.18), with toi- and 
too- respectively replacing the initial n- or t-. 
Masc. odt0¢ TOLOVTOG TOGOVTOG 
TOVTOV TOLOVDTOV TOGOVTOV 





1. The shorter forms toiog and tda0¢ are used in poetry (e.g. Part [ L.19 III3), 
but rarely in prose. 
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Neut. TOVTO TOLODTO TOOCOVTO 
TAVTS TOLAVTA TOOAVTA 

Fem. AUT TOLAVTN TOOAVTN 
adtar TOLADTAL TOOAVTAL 
TAVTAIC TOLAVTAIC TOOAVTALG 


N.B. On the model of the neut. to.dvde and tocovde, the neut. 
forms to.odtov and tocodtov, with final -v, are actually used more 
frequently than the specifically pronominal forms in -o (to.ovto, 
TOOGOVTO); Contrast toDto and Exeivo, which are never found with a 
final -v. 


5. Meaning of these Pronouns 

The difference between to1odtoc and to.rdcde, tocodtos and 
t00006¢ is like that between odtoc and 65e (above L.18). By and 
large, pronouns ending in -de look forward, while those combined 
with obtoc—which are used more frequently—point to what has 
already been mentioned or is otherwise known; e.g. TOLODTOSG EOTIV 
‘such a man is he’ (viz. as has been described); but Aéyer toudde ‘he 
says the following’ (1.e. what is going to be reported). 


IV. Constructions with the Particle @ote, ‘and so’, ‘so that...’ 


1. dote followed by an Indicative (negative: ov)! 

wote followed by an indicative (negative ov) introduces a clause 
relating to the factual consequences of another fact previously 
referred to. Its use is thus comparable to that of English ‘and so’, 
‘hence’, ‘consequently’, ‘and therefore’. (For an example see Part I 
L.21 B3: dote Eguyov.) 


2. Hote followed by an Infinitive (negative un)? 

This construction implies a view, an opinion or a judgement on the 
part of the speaker or writer about the consequence or result 
reported, and intimates that this consequence is, or was, necessary, 
intended, likely or natural. Since this is true of practically all 
statements about consequence, Wote + infinitive occurs far more 
frequently than ote + indicative (for examples, see Part I L.21 B3 





1. The tragedians and Xenophon use ac in the same way. 
2. The tragedians and Xenophon use wg in the same way. 
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@OTE...akovEIV, Where Gkovetv implies that all ‘could’ or ‘must’ 
hear; texts F, G, [2). 

The consequence in question may be something which has already 
happened, but it need not be, e.g. when it is an intention that is being 
referred to. Thus ®ote (and also éy’ @ite + infin.) may serve to 
introduce a clause stating a condition stipulated in a formal agreement. 


LESSON 22 


J. More on the Third Declension 
A. Two Unusual Guttural-Stems 


1. 7 yovn, yovarKdc 
With the single exception of the nom. sing. all cases derive from the 
stem yovaik-, even the vocative, @ yovat(«).! The nom. sing. has the 
ending long -a (> -n) from the a-declension: a characteristically 
feminine ending well suited to the word for ‘woman’. Like the nom. 
sing., the gen. and dat. sing. and plur. of yuv7 are all accented on the 
final syllable (like the one-syllable stems in L.20); presumably, in this 
respect, it follows the pattern of the declension of &vjp ‘man’ (below 
L.26). Its set of cases, then, is 

Nom. Acc. Gen. Dat. Voc. 
Sing. yvvn, YOVAIKAa  YoVaLKOG YyovalKl @ yovat 
Plur. yovaixes yovaikag yovaikav yovatti(v) 


2.7 V0E, VUKTOG 
The nom. sing. only seems to be like yAaE; in fact, like Latin nox, 
noctis, this is a t-stem; cf. English ‘night’, German nacht. Here we see 
the effects of a general phonetic law: 

In most groups of three consonants” the middle consonant drops 
out. Thus in the declension of vvE:° where the ending begins with a 
vowel, the stem is preserved intact, e.g. VUKTQ, VUKTL, VUKTEG, 


1. Remember that the vocative, when it has a separate form, is expressed by the 
stem alone (with no ending), also that no Greek word can end in -k (L.6). The accent 
is thrown back, as in some other, frequently used, vocatives (see above L.10). 

2. Not in all such groups—not, for instance in &pKtoc ‘bear’ or ap&w, future of 
&pyw (where & = ks). But this rule is generally valid for groups in which the middle 
consonant is -s-, e.g. €€ 'A@nvav but éx Kopiv@ov. 

3. The declension of 16 yaAa, yaAaKtos ‘milk’ is similar; cf. Lat. lac, lactis. 
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vuKtov. But the endings of the nom. sing. and dat. plur. begin with 
the consonant s-, and the result is: *vixtc > vvE; *voxtot > vet. 


A Note on Indications of Time 

a) vuKtogc—‘by night’ (‘and not by day’), descriptive of the time 
when: genitive; 

b) & vuxti—‘at some time during the night’, answer to the question 
‘when?’: dative, with preposition; 

c) tHv vbvKta—‘throughout the night’, expressing duration: 
accusative. 


B. Labial Stems 





Remember that any labial (8, x, @) combined with -o produces y; 
accordingly: 


Aethiops 
AiPiona Aethiopem 
AiBionos Aethiopis 


AiOiont Aethiopi 
AiBionec Aethiopes 
Ai®ionas Aethiopes 
Ai®ionav Aethiopum 
Aiioyi(v) Aethiopibus 





C. Case Endings and their Prehistory (Continued)! 


Singular 

Nominative: ending -s or -[ ]* e.g. 8edc¢, pDAGE, "Apay, Bed;? also 
compare Lat. deus, dux (i.e. duc-s) and dea.* Genitive: ending -oc e.g. 
ovAaKos, cf. Be&c¢; also compare Lat. ducis, English ‘father’s’, 





1. Le. in continuation of L.3; 4; 5; 7; 8; 19. 
2. Ie. no ending. 
3. Examples of -[ ] (ie. no ending) in the third declension will appear in the next 


lesson. 
4. Above L.8. 
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German Vaters. Dative: ending -1 
also compare Lat. duci. 


The dat. is in origin a locative, like MapaQavi ‘at Marathon’, 


olxot ‘in the house’, ‘at home’, cf. Lat. Romai (> Romae) ‘at Rome’, 
domi bellique ‘in peacetime and in war’. 


: €.g. OvAGKL, cf. Adywl, Gogiat; 


Plural 


Nominative: ending -ec¢ e.g. pbAaKec: compare Lat. duces, Eng. 
‘houses’. Genitive: ending -wv: e.g. pvAdcKav, cf. Bedv: also compare 
Lat. ducum (from short -om < long -om).! Dative: ending -o1(v): e.g. 
pvAGE(v). Originally a plur. locative, as in ’A@hvnot(v) ‘at Athens’, 
‘Ohvuniaor(v) ‘at Olympia’. 


Accusative Singular and Plural 
Compare and consider: 


Bedv deum Beovc deos (< -ns)* 
Bedv deam Bedic deas (< -ns) 
VOUTHY nautam VQUTAG nautas (< -ns) 
ovAaKa  ducem OvAaKaS duces (< -ns) 
VOKTQ noctem VUKTAC noctes (< -ns) 


AiQiona  Aethiopem Ai®ionac  Aethiopes (<-ns) 
Compare also: 

ET TOL dEKa EKQATOV OvOoLa ad1KOC 

Latin septem? § decem centum nomen iniustus 


The conclusion is evident: IE -n- between consonants, and likewise at 
the end of a word when immediately preceded by another consonant, 
in Greek becomes short a (this is also the case where a Greek final -n 
resulted from IE -m). Thus the consonant n has become a vowel, the 
so-called ‘n sonans’; e.g. pvAaKn (from IE -m) > gvAaKka; pvAaKn¢ 
> PVAGKAC. 


1. Remember that IE final -m in Greek becomes -n. 

2. Above L.8. | | . 

3. Incidentally, from a comparison of English ‘six’, Lat. sex, with Greek e§, and 
of Lat. semi- with Greek jy1-, what do you conclude regarding the representation of 
IE initial s- in Greek? (cf. L.13). 
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I]. Verbs: The Subjunctive 
A. Formation 


The present subjunctive of verbs in -w takes its endings from the 
indicative, but has the thematic vowel lengthened (where it is not long 
already, as is the case in the first person sing., where -@ serves as the 
ending for both indicative and subjunctive). « becomes 7 (also when e€ 
is part of a diphthong: e1 >11), o becomes w, -ovo1(v) becomes 
-WO1(V). 

There is no future subjunctive. The aorist adds the endings of the 
present subjunctive to its stem (E‘Avo:a, Ava -w); so does the perfect 
(AéXvK-a, AEADK-w), but its forms are used only rarely. 


[Present Subjunctve [SSCS 


AO -@ Aorist: Avow, Avontie etc. 
AD -TIs (-15) Perfect: AeAvKo, AcAvKnic etc. 


Av 1 (-1) (Alternative forms will be treated later)! 
AV@pPLEV 


AONTE 
XO -wo(v) 





B. General Meaning of the Subjunctive 


The subjunctive serves to suggest that the meaning inherent in the 
verb is not (yet) factual, but is something willed or—when 
negatived—feared and rejected. Accordingly, the negative used with 
the subjunctive is always pH, not ob. One might distinguish the chief 
types of subjunctive as exhortatory, deliberative and prohibitive. 
More precise details about the use of this mood will gradually become 
evident. 


C. Its Uses in Main Clauses 


1. In the first person only (sing. and plur.) it expresses a resolve, e.g. 


AEyouwev (AcEmpev) ‘let us say’ 
Ypanwopev (ypayaopev) ‘let us write’ 
un A€yopev (A€Ewpev) ‘let us not say’ 


1. However, we shall soon meet an alternative way of expressing the perfect 
subjunctive (L.28). 
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It is likewise used in the type of questions which are the 
interrogative counterpart of these expressions of resolve, i.e. in 
deliberative questions, e.g. 

ti A€ym, ti AEEW ‘what am I to say?’ 
d&pa KWAD(o)opLEV ‘shall we hinder?’ 


2. In the aorist, but not in the present, the subjunctive after un serves 
as a negative imperative, e.g. 
Adve — wy Ade but Advcov —pHADvonNIs 
MoEte — wn Avete but Avoate -— pH AvdONTE 
The difference here between present and aorist (as always in moods 
other than the indicative) is not one of time but of aspect; the 
difference is between a general ruling and a particular injunction. 


LESSON 23 


I. Third Declension Substantives: Stems in -n 





Most substantives of this type are masculine; some are feminine; there 
are no neuters. 


1. Nominative Singular 

The nominative singular is formed without -s, 1.e. it consists of the 
stem alone, e.g. 0 “EAAnv, tod “EAAnvoc; h BaBvAovy, tic 
BaBvA@voc, in both of which the vowel before the -n of the stem is 
long and remains so throughout. However, if in the stem the vowel 
before the -n is short, this vowel is lengthened in the nominative 
singular, which therefore always has a long vowel before the -n: € > n 
and o > @, e.g. 


Gen. Nom. 
ths Ppevoc TN Opty 
TOD SATLOVOG 0 Satpav 
TOD TYELOVOG 0 T/YELOV 


2. Vocative 

Rule: If the nominative singular is accented on its last syllable 
(‘oxytone’), the nominative form is used for the vocative too (which, 
in consequence, has a final long vowel), e.g. ® BaBvAwv, o Hyenov, 
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@ pv; otherwise (i.e. where a word is ‘barytone ”, see above L.1-2, 
20) the vocative is identical with the stem, e.g. @ daipov, @ EAAnvy. 


Special Instances:! 
"ANOAXOV, -@VOG: vocative @ ”AnoAAov 
Tooedav, -Ovoc: vocative @Tlocedov 


3. Dative Plural 
Before the ending -o1, the -n- of the stem disappears without a trace; 
e.g. toic “EAAn[n]ow, taic ppe[n]aiv, toic Saipo[nJotv, toc 
Tyepo[njow. 

This is exceptional, for -n dropping out before -s as a rule effects 
compensatory lengthening; as we saw for example in the instance of 
the accusative plural Beovc (from 8ed-ns) (above L.6). 


II. The Subjunctive (Continued) 


A. Subjunctive of cit 





Observe that the subjunctive of cipi in all its forms is identical with 
the endings of the present subjunctive of AD-w (AD-NI¢ etc.), and that it 
is accented with the circumflex throughout.’ 


B. Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses 


1. Subjunctive without Gv 

The meaning of subordinate clauses of this type, and the reasons why 

they were constructed as they were, become clear if we take into 

account their origin and development. Referring to IIA and J1 of the 

corresponding Greek lesson, and also to L.22 III, consider the 

following examples: 

a) ‘What am I to say?’ Ti Aé§a; ‘I am at a loss’ od« Exo: Two 
elementary short main clauses. When taken together, there 
results: ObK Exw ti AEEw. Two main clauses have become one 


1. Some frequently used vocatives draw back their accents, thus &SeAge, 
Seonota (see above L.10), m yivat (L.22); thus also & odtep (below L.25). 


2. Only the present indicative forms of eipi (excluding ei) are enclitic, not the 
other moods. 
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governing and one subordinate clause: ‘I am at a loss what to 
say.’ 

b) ‘I am full of fear’, poBog p’ éxer. ‘Do not plan any ill’ pn 11 
BovAEevonic kaxdév. Taking the two clauses together—as became 
usual in the course of time—produces the ‘complex’ sentence: ‘] 
fear that (lest) you may be planning some ill’ @dBoc pw’ Exet wh TL 
BovAevonis KaKdv. 

c) You may put péAe jot ‘I am concerned’ in the place of ‘I fear’, 
with the same result. Or also 

d) ‘Do not plan any ill’ uh tt BovAebontc KaKxov. ‘We are on our 
guard’ ovAaknv éxouev (or pvAGooopev). Taken together the 
two clauses make a ‘complex sentence’ expressive of 
apprehension. Similar shades of concern were expressed in the 
preceding examples, making it evident why the subjunctive, and 
the negation yn, are present in all of them. A last variant of this 
type may be 

e) Mn Povdevonic kaxdv todto yéypaga: ‘Do not plan any ill. 
(Therefore) I have written this’ or ‘In order that you may not...’ 
The concern expressed by the subjunctive in this context effects a 
‘final’ character of the whole phrase. This character stands out 
clearly and positively in the apostolic admonition: 

f) Tavtvta yéypaga iva miotevnte... ‘in order that you may 
believe’. 

The subjunctive which, with the particle un, conveyed sentiments of 
apprehension, anxiety and care, proved expressive of intention and 
purpose in a positive context. Generally, then, it added to the notion 
of the verb in question a note of personal concern, of interestedness, 
of apprehension, etc., giving to the clauses in question (using 
grammarian’s language) a ‘final’ quality.’ Note then that it is the 
subjunctive and not the conjunction introducing the clause (tva or 
Omw@c) which makes a ‘final clause’; iva inherently means ‘where’ and 
Onws ‘how’ (cf. Lat. ut).’ 

The notion of some dominant anxiety or fear accounts for the 
following idiomatic uses of the negative particles with the subjunctive: 


1. A different construction will often be found, in otherwise similar phrases, 
when the main verb is in a past tense (see below L.28). 

2. Examples c) — e) have been devised on the model of b) in order to illustrate the 
Close interrelation between the usages that they exemplify and the reason why they 
are all preceded by un. 
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Li): e.g. Ut] &ypotKdtepov FL 

(I fear, lest...) i.e. ‘it may be (perhaps it is) somewhat impolite’ 
od UN: e.g. od UN &ypoiKOtEpov TL 

(I do not fear, lest...) i.e. ‘surely it is not...’ 

Lt) od: e.g. uN odKk cypoLKOTEpOV TL 

(I pay heed lest...it is not), i.e. ‘probably it is not...’ 


2. Subjunctive with &v! 

It is only in subordinate clauses that the subjunctive + av is used. For 
examples see Part I L.23 K. Consider also the contrasting pairs in the 
following table. 


Subordinate Clauses 


Word by which Clause has verbin Clause has verb 
clause is introduced: indicative after: in subjunctive + 
av after: 
relative pronoun 6, & ‘what’ O&, a &v ‘whatever’ 
(Part I L.23 ITE3, F) 
local particle wa. ‘where’ iva. &v ‘wherever’ 
(Part I L.23 IIE1)* 
temporal particle Ste ‘when’ Otav (OTe av) 
‘whenever’ 
(Part I L.23 ITE2) 
interrogative and ei ‘if’ €av (contracted from 
conditional particle ei + Gv) ‘if’, ‘if ever’, 


‘if by any chance’ 


We see from this table that the indicative is used in clauses expressing 
a factual, objective statement, the subjunctive in those conveying 
‘concerned’, ‘emotional’ or generalising notions, all these being 
various expressions of the will. An utterance, then, in the subjunctive 
with av has a touch of the emphatic, the subjective, the emotional. 


1. For av see L.14 above. 

2. “Iva av always refers to place (‘wherever’ cf. Lat. ubicumque), never to 
purpose. 

3. Note that €av is often further contracted to &v. When this happens, the 
conjunction introducing a conditional clause with its verb in the subjunctive looks— 
to the eye—no different from the particle av, but it was pronounced in a way that 
sounded very different. 
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The four types of construction illustrated above, and, in particular, 
conditional clauses with écv, are very often dependent on a main verb 
in the future (see Part I L.23 ITE3, G2, H2, etc.) or an imperative 
equivalent to it (so text ITB1-2). 


LESSON 24 


Nouns with Stems in -n (Continued): Adjectives and Pronouns 
I. Adjectives 


Particularly: 

a) From datuov, daipovoc: Masc./Fem. evdaipeov, Neut. 
evdaipov, gen. evdatpovoc (a compound: hence no separate 
forms for the feminine). Similarly dvcdaipov, dv0cda pov; 
KaKxodaipav, KkaKxddatpov. 

b) From opty, pevoc: evepav, edvopov, gen. edppovoc; &gpav, 
Gppov, gen. agpovoc; Svogpav, dvcgpov, gen. dvogpovoc; 
SMOOPWV, G@PPOV, ZEN. CMMPPOVOS. 


Stem: evdarpov- 
Singular 
Masc./Fem. Neut. Masc./Fem. 
Nom. evdainov  evdarpov EVOATLOVES evdaipova 
Acc. evdainova evdainova evdaitova evdaivova 
EVdSaipLovos EVDSALLOVOV 
evdaipovi evdaipoor(v) 
evdatov 


Such adjectives draw their accent as far back as possible; see esp. the vocative and 
neuter. 





c) A number of comparative adjectives (likewise with no separate 
forms for the feminine) are declined similarly, e.g. 
CWEIVOV, GPELVOV, gen. GpEtvovos ‘better’ (G&piotoc ‘best’): 
BeAtiov, BéAtiov ‘better’ (esp. morally) (BEAtIGTOG); 
Kpelttav, Kpeittov! ‘better’ (stronger) (Kpa&tiot0<); 





1. Here (and with 7ttw@v and €Aattovoc), as always, the -tt- characteristic of 
Attic corresponds to -oo- in most other dialects. How exactly it was pronounced we 
do not know. 
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KaAAt@v, KGAALOV ‘fairer, more beautiful’ (kaAAtotOG); 
KAKi@V, KKLOV, Zen. KaKiovos ‘worse’ (KAKLOTOG); 
yelpwv, xeipov ‘worse’ (xEIpLoTOs); 

ittwv, Attov ‘smaller’, ‘inferior’ (adv. T1K10ta); 

éAdttwv, KAattov, gen. EAdttovos ‘less(er)’ (€AaX1GTOG); 
mAEtwv, AEiov (mAEov), gen. tAEiovoc! ‘more’ (mAEtotOG); 
dat. plur. Gueivoot, kaxtoot, EA&ttOOL, TAEtoat(V), etc. 

In pre-literary times these comparatives had, besides the ending 
-n used in Classical Greek, an alternative stem ending, -s. This -s- 
dropped out before endings which began with a vowel, and the 
result was hiatus. This process, followed by contraction, was the 
origin of two endings which, in Attic, were used rather more 
frequently than those based on the stem-ending -n; namely -@ 
(from -ooa, in addition to -ova) and ovc (from -oo€«, in 
addition to -ovec); the latter was equally used also for the acc. 
plur. 


Mapaderypo 
Masc./Fem. Neut. 


Nom. Kxaxiaov KaKiOVa 
Acc. Kaxtova (or KaKiOvS) (or KaKiw) 


(KaKia) KQAKLOVaS KAKiOVa 


(or Kaxtovc) (or KaKi@) 
KQKLOVOG KAKLOVOV 
KQKIOVI KaKLOOI(V) 


I]. The Pronouns 





The pronoun ttc, in its various forms, is likewise an n-stem, with no 

separate feminine: 

a) ic, Tl interrogative, always with the acute accent on its first 
syllable (Lat. quis, quid): ‘who?’, ‘what?’ is used in both direct 
and indirect questions. It can be used adjectivally: e.g. tic yuvn: 
‘which woman?’, tives yuvaixec; ‘which women?” 


1. In the comparative, forms with and without iota vary according to individual 
preference. Overall mAciwv is more frequent in the masc., and rA€éov in the neuter. 
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Napaderypa 


Masc./Fem. 


Nom. tic 


Acc. tiva 





b) An enclitic version of this same pronoun,! ttc, t1, serves as an 
indefinite pronoun, ‘somebody’/‘something’, ‘some’ (cf. Lat. 
aliquis, aliquid): EXeyé tic, EXeyOv tives. This too is used 
adjectivally: yuvn tig ‘some woman’, ‘a woman’, yuvaiKés TIVEG 
‘some women’, ‘certain women’. 

c) This indefinite pronoun, with the relative 0c, 0, 1 prefixed to it, 
makes dottc, neut. 6t1, both parts of which are declined. The 
second element remains unaccented; the first retains its accents 
unchanged (even in e.g. obtivoc and dvtivev). 


NVTWa 


G. odtwoc? _| ftotwvoc 
éuwe TITLE oiotiai(v)" QLOTISUV) 





Notes on the Paradigm 

1. The nom. sing. neut. 6t1 is often printed 6 t1 or even 0, T1, to 
distinguish it from the conjunction ott ‘that’. In fact, as is 
obvious, the two are identical in origin (and presumably 
remained so also in pronunciation). 

2. Alternatives for 
obtivoc (gen. sing. masc. and neut.): étov 
qutwvi (dat. sing. masc. and neut.): Star 
@vtivev (gen. plur. masc., fem. and neut.): Stov 
oiotici(v) (dat. plur. masc. and neut.): Sto1g 
G&tiva (neut. plur. nom. and acc.): &tta. 





1. Its declension follows the pattern of tic, ti exactly, except that there exists an 
accented form @tta as an alternative to its neuter plural nom. and acc. tivo (L.46). 
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d) OTIC serves as 
1. a generalizing relative defining a class or group,’ ‘whoever’, 
‘those who’ (Lat. qguisquis); the clause which it introduces 
has its verb in the indicative, e.g. waKxc&p10G, dotIc MIAO 
€ye. ‘blessed (is) everyone who has a friend’; 
2. an indirect interrogative: ‘who’, introducing a subordinate 
clause, e.g. Aéye 01 Sottc ei ‘tell me who you are’. 


Ill. The Numeral ‘One’ 


The Greek numeral for ‘one’ (stem &v), masc. cic, neut. &v, fem. pia, 
derives from Vsem, with ablaut Vsm as an alternative (cf. Lat. semel, 
simplex). This root is the origin both of the feminine (s)mia and the 
masc. nom. (with its ending -s): *sems > *hens > (long) hes (with 
compensatory lengthening) = eic, since long € is written as eu (just as 
long o is written as ov). 

There exist two negatives of cic, €v, pia, both meaning 
‘nobody’/‘nothing’: oddeic, oddév, oDSepia, and pndeic, pndéev, 
undepia. 


Ilap ade a 
melee (ee Ee ee 
EVO. ovens ovdéev suse lav 
1a ovdevi ovden1at 
aon and ee are accented just like eic, except for in masc. nom. sing.: 
ic: but oddeic. 






A Note on the Meaning of the Present 
(with reference to Part I L.24 IIIB) 


A€y’ O A€yerc: ‘say what you want to say’ (‘what is on the tip of your 
tongue’ ). 

As was observed in L.14, the notion conveyed by the present tense 
may be likened to a line. Hence an action related in the present need 
not quite yet be arriving at the point towards which the ‘line’ is 


1. Contrast the more ‘emotional’ 6c &v with subjunctive (L.23 above). 


2. Unexpanded tic, the interrogative pronoun used for direct questions, is very 
commonly found also in indirect questions. 
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directed: it may be unfinished, in progress, intended, attempted,’ 
repeated and the like. 


LESSON 25 


I. Stems in -r 
A. Regular Substantives 
aN\p, pytwp; cf. Lat. aer, orator? 


Substantives with stems in -r are mainly masculine. They include 
many nomina agentis (i.e. substantives denoting people who do 
particular things), ending in -np and wp, e.g. cmtip, pntwp. The 
nominatives in -np are generally accented on the last syllable, but 
those in -wp on the paenultima. The declension of the r-stems (like 
that of the n-stems) is very regular and unproblematic. 

Nominative singular: No ending; the last vowel is always long; e.g. 
GOTNP, Zen. OMTTpoOc; ANP, gen. GEpos; PHtTwP, gen. PHTOPOs. 

Vocative: As is the case with the n-stems (above L.23), r-stems 
accented on the last syllable (i.e. mainly those in -np) use the 
nominative form for the vocative as well, and therefore have a long 
vowel; others (mainly those ending in -wp) use the stem (and, in 
consequence, have a short last vowel); e.g. @ pijtop, but @ dnp (cf. ® 
Saipov, @ ppv); exception: @ cdtep.” 

Dative plural: The -r is preserved also before the ending -o1(v); e.g. 
TOIG PTTOPOL(v), TOIG GWTTPOL(v). 


1. This use of the present tense is sometimes referred to as the praesens de conatu 
(‘present of attempting’). 

2. Greek has only one noun with a stem which ends in -l, the other ‘liquid’ 
consonant, namely: 6 GAc, &Adc, Lat. sal, salis (cf. above L.22), Eng. ‘salt’; its 
case-endings are entirely regular and unproblematical. 

3. Accent drawn back, recessive as in certain other vocatives (see above L.23). 
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orator 
orator em 
Gen. PNTOP ‘0G orator ‘is Onp oc 
orator ‘i 












orator 
PNtOp "eS orator -es Bip ec 
Acc.  pntop-ac orator ‘es Ofip-ac 
Gen. pntop-wv orator-um Onp av 
Dat. SHtOp ‘ou(v) orator -ibus Onp-si(v) 


*Remember the rule for accenting one-syllable stems (above L.20) 


B. Two Substantives of Unusual Form 











Nom. 





1. n yEIp, yE1pdc etc. ‘hand’, dat. plur. yepot(v). 
In poetry, the shortened form of the stem is also used in other cases 
(e.g. YEpa, xEpt, XEPES). 


2. OWAPTVLG, UapPTVPOS ‘witness’, dat. plur. papTtvVOI(V). 

This is the only r-stem with the ending -s in the nom. sing. Before this 
-S, in the nom. sing. and likewise in the dat. plur., the -r of the stem 
dropped out. This is a striking instance of dissimilation (see above 
L.21): In these two cases (nom. sing. and dat. plur.) the ending of two 
successive syllables in -r (mar-tyr) evidently sounded unpleasant to 
Attic ears,’ hence the dropping of the second -r. In the other cases, 
where the second r precedes a vowel, it was retained, because it was 
drawn to the following syllable in speaking and hence that unpleasing 
echo-effect did not happen. 


II. The Optative 


In addition to indicative and subjunctive, the Greek verb retains, from 
IE, a third mood (mode, modus), the optative. As its name indicates, it 
served to express a wish;” however, in different combinations, it also 


1, Not, however, to speakers of other Greek dialects, and even today we speak of 
‘martyrs’, rather than ‘martyses’. 


2. Contrast the subjunctive expressing some assertion of the will (see above 
[.22, 23). 
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expressed possibility'—what might be or not be. For further details 
about its use see below. 


A. The Optative of eipi 


(ein HEV) 
(ein ‘TE) 
(etn ‘oav) 


*The classical Latin subjunctive sim, sis, sit... (from siem...) was evidently an 


optative in ongin. 





Formation 

As in the imperfect of cipi (L.6) the secondary endings are preceded 
by -1n in the singular, but -1 alone in the plural. This differentiation 
between singular and plural by the vowel gradation (or quantitative 
ablaut) 1n/\ is an ancient inheritance from IE (as may be seen from the 
comparison with Latin); however, modifications of the plural forms 
rendering them similar to those of the singular (einpev etc.) are 
common in Attic. The original root of the verb was Ves/s (cf. Lat. est 
and sum); the Greek forms would originally have been *€ouinv, 
*Eoinc, *Eoin(t), *Eouev, *Eoute, *Eorvev(t), subsequently the -s- 
between the vowels dropped out, as it invariably did. 


B. Main Uses of the Optative 


a) The Optative without av: 
1. Expresses a wish (negative yn) often prefaced by et (ei yap, 
eiQe); e.g. (eiOe) etnv ‘would I were...’; (e18e) pH eine 
‘would you were not...’ 
2. Verbs in reported speech are sometimes put into the 
optative, but only when the verb introducing the reported 
speech is in the past tense, and not always even then, e.g. 
EXeye Wc cin... OF EAEYE Ws EOTIV... 
b) The Optative with av: 
is used for the making of modest or hesitant assertions, e.g. 


Eins av ‘you might be...’ or ‘you would be...’ 
AEyOU Tic av ‘someone might say...’ (cf. Lat. dicat quis); 





1. Contrast the indicative expressing plain fact. 
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and often in questions, e.g. 
Taco av einv; ‘how could! be?’ 
R@> av Aéyor; ‘how could he say?’ 
The negative used in such contexts is oDK, e.g. 
oDK Gv EN ‘he might not be’, ‘he would not be’ 
&p’ od« &v ein; ‘might he not be?’, ‘would he not be?’ 


III. Reading Poetry 


In Part I L.25 all the verse examples for reading aloud are in metres 
with which you should be familiar by now: 
Texts I C3 and II B2 are paroemiacs, e.g. 
OvV SAILOVL KO YEP KiveL =- -~~ -~~ -~ 
all the rest are iambic trimeters, e.g. (text I. and A5) 
Zed COTE, Elnep Eoti Svvatov, GO1CE LE. 


LESSON 26 


I. Some r-Stem Substantives of Unusual Form 


Words which are very frequently used tend to retain ancient features. 
This is the case in Greek with words in -np denoting basic family 
relations: &vjp, nathp, uNtHP, Bvyatnp.! 

The forms peculiar to them are characterized by ablaut (quantitative 


gradation)’ of the stem, which, as we shall see, is bound up with the 
position of the accent.’ 


1. Also n yaotnp ‘belly’ (declined like natip). 

2. For “quantitive gradation’ (exemplified by the optative) see L.25 above; for 
‘qualitative gradation’ (exemplified by the thematic vowel) see L.6. 

3. ‘The IE system of gradation has been modified by analogical levelling, 
resulting in a variety of types’ (so C.D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and 


Latin {Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944], p. 187). One has only to look at 
the paradigms to find this statement confirmed. 
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A. Tlapadetypata 


patr- anr- patr- 

LAtTNP avdpec TATEPEG 
LATEPA avépac TATEPASG 
TATPOG avdpav NATEPWV 


avdpacu(v) NAtTPAoL(V) 


These are the Attic forms, retained in the later Koine.! The declension of pntnp 
and Ovyatnp is identical with that of natnp except for the accent in the nom. 





B. natnp: Vowel Gradation 


Degrees of Gradation Resulting Greek Forms 
pafr Zero 
pater normal 











NATPOG, NATPi, NATPAGL 






NATEPA, NATEPEC, NATEPAG, 
natepav (!); natep (!) 
NATH 












natér long 


Note that when the accent falls upon the consonant group fr it is (i.e. 
has a vowel-sound inserted into it), but otherwise it displays ‘zero’ 
gradation (i.e. not vocalized).? 


C. &vip: Vowel Gradation 


c.v(5)pdc, &v(5)pi: In Attic, this form of the stem 
penetrated into most cases: avdpa, dvdpac... 


Vocative &vep (avepos etc. Homer) 


% Ld 





Note the same principles at work as above, though with differences of 


detail. The insertion of -d- between n and r was necessary to facilitate 
pronunciation. 





1. In poetry (and in other dialects) you will meet with many variants to this 
paradigm, predictable in type: avépoc, avépi etc. and natépos, natépt, natpav. 


2. This observation does not hold for the vocative, where—as so often—the 
accent is drawn back. 
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D. Dative Plural 


natpacr(v), avdpaor(v), Puyatpaot(v): 

These forms come from *patrsin etc. (zero): the -r- between 
consonants becomes vocalized (r = ra), aS does -n-, e.g. in EKATOV 
(centum), cf. L.22. 

Basically, gen. and dat., sing. and plur., have—or had—their accent 
on the last syllable (cf. above L.20—the rule for one-syllable stems); 
this inevitably reduced the preceding root to degree zero. 

You may now care to work out for yourself how far the 
fundamental forms of these substantives have been modified by 
‘analogical levelling’. Note, for instance, that in the dat. plur. the 
vocalized r has the accent back onto itself from the final syllable: 
avipdo1, natpcaot, cf. Aaunaci, EAIOL. 


II. Optative of o-Verbs 


MO -oar pt 
AO oars (AD oer aC) 
Xv -oa1 (Av -oe1‘e[v]) 


A ol pev XO “Gal LEV 
AD -O1-TE AD -OAl TE 
AD -O1EV Av -oar-ev (AD -cel-av) 





Ae-AD KOU... 


B. Formation of Optatives' 


1. Characteristic Vowel: -1- 


N.B. -t- throughout (not as with eipi, above L.25, the quantitative 
‘vowel gradation’ tn/1).? 


2. Endings 


The standard secondary endings are used except for the first person 
sing., where the ending is -1. This is the ending of the first person 


1. No augment, of course: the augment is confined to indicatives. 


2. This gradation is found however in the optatives of a large group of Greek 
verbs, namely verbs with vowel-stems; below L.49. 
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singular of the non-thematic verb (e.g. eit, see L.7); its appearance in 
the optative of many w-verbs is puzzling. 


3. Tenses of the Optative 


a) 


b) 


C) 


d) 


e) 


Present 

The thematic vowel -o- combines with the characteristic -1- to 
produce the diphthong -o1-, which is used all the way through the 
pres. opt. and distinguishes it clearly from other moods. The 
standard endings follow. 

Future 

Both the diphthong -o1- and the standard endings are lifted bodily 
from the pres. opt. and attached to the -o- characteristic of the 
future, to produce the fut. opt. Aboot, Adooic etc. 

Perfect 

The diphthong -o1- and endings added to the perfect stem produce 
a perf. opt. AeAvKot, yeypaqgout, which, however, is rarely 
used. 

Strong Aorist (below L.29) 

The strong aor. opt. is formed by adding the same combination 
of -o1- + endings to the strong aorist stem, e.g. indic. Epvyov — 
opt. pvyout, cf. pres. indic. pevyw — opt. pevyout. 

Weak Aorist in -s- (above L.14) 

The syllable -oa- characteristic of this aorist combines with the 
-\- characteristic of the optative to produce the syllable -oa1. To 
this the standard endings are added and the result is a weak aorist 
opt. with such forms as: Avoatpt, Avoats...; Taldevoaipt, 
RASEVGAIG...; yoayatw1, ypawaris. The three alternative 
endings noted in the paradigm: 


2nd pers. sing.  -GElaS 
3rd pers. sing. -GELEV 
3rd pers. plur. -o€tav 


are another puzzle to philologists. In Homer and classical Attic 
they are used more frequently than their standardized 
counterparts. 


4. hvoat: Adoat — KwMAvDOaL: KMADOAL 

The rule that ‘in verbal forms, the accents are drawn back as far as 
possible’ does not apply to the infinitive (which is not a properly 
verbal form), and the rule that ‘so far as accentuation is concermed, 
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the endings -o1 and -a have the effect of short endings’ does not apply 
to the optative. Accordingly, Avoa1 and kwAvoat are optatives, but 
ADoa1 and Kw@ADoa are infinitives. 

All the active forms of the standard verb (with the exception of 
participles) have now been discussed. Review them and practise using 
them. 


III. Origin and Variety of Conditional Clauses 


1. ci EAB01 ‘if only he would come!’: a wish. 2. kadov av etn ‘It 
would be good’ or ‘it might be good’: a statement of the ‘potential’ 
kind. If 1. and 2. are closely combined, they form a conditional 
sentence of a tentative, ‘potential’ sort: ci EAQo1, KaAOv av ein ‘if he 
should (were to) come, it would (might) be good’. 

The optative in the ‘if-clause’ (‘protasis’) now conveys that same 
notion of ‘potentiality’, which in the main clause (‘apodosis’) 1s 
conveyed by the optative with the particle &v. And since the protasis 
originated from a clause expressing a wish, the negative—here as in 
all protases—is 1; but not so in the apodosis. Remember the 
example: ei pi yap hv Xpvoinnoc, od«K av Av Ltod. 

In Part I L.26, texts ITA2, 6; B2, Cl, E, F are instances of this 
‘potential’ kind of conditional construction. 

Different nuances are conveyed by different tenses and moods. 
When, for example, a condition is characterized as definitely not 
realised (that is, when the wish—precursor of the protasis—was 
incapable of fulfilment), the upshot is an ‘unreal’ condition; and since 
a wish definitely incapable of fulfilment in Greek is indicated by the 
indicative of a past tense, an ‘unreal condition’ is indicated by a past 
indicative + a past indicative with av: e.g. 


ei Bec! _ ‘If (only) you had come!” 

KaAOV Gv Tv ‘it would have been lovely’ 
The two combined: 

ei NAVEs, KaAOV &V TV. ‘If you had come, it would 


have been lovely’ 
Or again (to give an example modelled on Part I L.26 IID5): 
ei hoav nAovoio1, Evov &v ‘If they were rich they would 
sacrifice’ (in fact they are 
not, and therefore...) 
One finds many variants on these basic types of ‘potential’ and 
‘unreal’ conditions, and constructions intermediate between the two, 
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for the living language is not rigid as are the distinctions drawn by 
logicians. In Part I L.26, texts IIB1 and DS are examples of such 
variants. 

Not all conditional sentences, of course, are of these ‘potential’ 
varieties: a speaker may feel no urge to give to his utterance any 
emotional colouring which would influence the reaction of the 
listener. In this case, using the so-called ‘real’ condition—one might 
do better to call it the ‘mathematical’ condition—he presents the 
matter impersonally, rather as in a mathematical equation, and 
therefore using plain indicatives: ‘if it rains, people get wet’. Or, to 
give as examples further variants on text IIDS: ei 8B€Ao0vo1(v), Odour 
Exovo.v ‘if they want to, they can sacrifice’ or 008’ ci PéAovorv, 
Odour Exovetv ‘even if they want to, they cannot sacrifice’. Likewise 
(on the model of text IIC1): ei Avete adt6v, evyv@poves cote ‘if you 
set him free, you are sensible’. 

We may further modify this example thus: ei Avoite avTOV, 
EDYVM@POVES AV Elnte ‘if you were to set him free, you would be 
sensible’— ‘potential’; ei éAvete adtov, ebyvapoves av te ‘if you 
had set him free, you would have been sensible’— ‘unreal’. 


IV. Reading Poetry 


Text IIF, a normal iambic trimeter, ought not to cause any difficulty. 
Regarding the epic (dactylic) verses in text IB1, note that the 
uncontracted gen, plur. Movoaev has three long syllables—they are 
long ‘by nature’, whereas both the preceding monosyllables, éx y ap, 
are long ‘by position’, their short vowels each being followed by two 
consonants. By contrast, the vowels at the end of the words xai and 
ExnBdoAov are shortened because other vowels follow them (see 
above L.18). Finally, note that the initial A of the god's name is 
lengthened, as it often is in poetry. This dactylic hexameter, therefore, 
is to be analysed as follows: 
ex yap Movodev Kai ExnPodAov ’AnoAAwvoc. 
--|--l-~-~l-~-~ |I--I--ll 
Speak the verse in accordance with this rhythmic pattern, not 
neglecting accents and meaning. 
Text IIG: the first of these two lines by Theognis is a normal 
hexameter; the second is of a slightly different type. It consists of 21/2 
dactylic metra (like "Ex yap Movodav at the opening of text B1) 
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repeated twice, thus: 
ei Sé TI KEIVOS Epol, = - 
Sic TOGOV AVTOG EXOL. = | 
This line consisting of 21/2 + 21/2 dactylic metra 1s known as a 
dactylic pentameter (pente = five) because it is the length of five 
metra. 
A hexameter followed by a pentameter together form a so-called 
elegiac couplet or distich, the metre both of ‘elegies’ and of most 
Greek epigrams. 


LESSON 27 


I. Nouns with Dental Stems: d, t (th): 5, t, 8! 


Basic Rule: 
A dental before -s drops out without a trace. Cf. Lat. laus (<* lauds), 
gen. laudis; miles (<* milets), gen. militts. 














Sing. Nom./Voc. 0 Epas 





Acc. Epwta eAnida Yap 

Gen. EPWTOS EAnidoc¢ YAPLTOSG 
Dat. E eAnidbr x0 
eAridec YAPtES 
Acc. Epwtac eAridac AAPUTAS 
Gen. EPOTOV eAnideov XApitov 
Dat. Epwor(v) EArIC(V) 




















Plur. Nom. EPWTEC 








yaApisi(v) 


Some Peculiarities 


1. Barytone words ending in -tc or -vc in the nom. sing. (that is 
words of this type accented on the paenultima or antepaenultima, but 
not the last syllable) have an accusative singular ending in -w, not -180 
or -1ta., even though they are dental stems, e.g. ¥pic — EPlv; xYapic — 
1. Stems in -@ are rare: there exist however Opvic 


t ’ ’ en. Le ‘(Lc ’ 
(L.28) and 0 Kopug, Kopv8o¢ (‘helmet’). gen. SpviBog (‘bird’) 
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yapiv; Aptepis — “Aptemtv; Opvic — Opviv; Kdépuc — Kopvv (but 
éAmic — €Anida: note the accent). 

The reason for this is that the nominatives of these nouns sounded 
like t- or v-stems such as nOAt-¢ or nfyv'c, which have acc. -v, 
nOAL‘V, Thxv-v, like 8ed-v (below, L.35 and 37). By ‘false analogy’, 
they required accusatives resembling those of the 1- or v-stem nouns. 
Thus yapic — yapwv follows the same pattern as nOA1c — n6Atv. 


2.0 TOG, gen. £0d0¢ (root nod-) ‘foot’ (cf. Lat. pes, pedis). The 


lengthening of the vowel in the nom. sing. is abnormal for a dental- 
stem noun. 


3. 0 (or TN) naic, gen. marddc¢ ‘child’, ‘boy’ (or ‘girl’), has, as its 
vocative, the stem alone, without ending (not the nom. sing. form): ® 


nai.! The gen. plur. is t®v maidwv (note the accent), but the dat. 
plur. is ra1o1v. 


4.1 vv6, gen. voxtdc ‘night’ and 10 yaAa, yaAaKtos (see L.22) are 
actually t-stems. 


II. Reading Poetry 


When reading aloud the now familiar trimeters (Part I L.27, texts C3, 
F1, K7) do not forget to take the accents into account, as well as the 
basic quantities. The metre of the proverb (paroemia) Cl is 
(appropriately enough) a paroemiac (L.16), and the subsequent 
quotation from Anacreon (C2) is (equally appropriately) an 
‘anacreontic’: ~ ~ —~ —~ -—~ 
This metre, named after Anacreon and typically used for drinking 

songs, has been frequently imitated in subsequent European literature, 
though relatively seldom in English. An ‘anacreontic’ poem by 
Thomas Campion (1567-1620), beginning 

‘Follow, follow, though with mischief, 

Armed like whirlwind, now she flees thee 

Time can conquer Love’s unkindness...’ 
illustrates how in English imitations of classical metres, rhythm is 


Produced by patterns of stress, rather than through the quantity of 
syllables. 





1. Similarly ® "Aptepn. 
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The rhythm of the short verses of the hymn (P2) will easily emerge 
in recitation, if long and short syllables are properly distinguished. 
They are ‘glyconics’, used in Horace, as students of Latin will know. 
The characteristics of the glyconic are: 

1. Of its eight syllables the last but one is always short; 

2. inthe middle of the line there are two consecutive brevia; 

3. the first two syllables may be either long or short (though it is 
rare for the first of these to be short). 

The metrical pattern is thus: ~~ -~~ -~~ -. 


LESSON 28 


I. More Dental-Stem Nouns (Including the Perfect Participle) 


1. Stems in -8 

These are rare, except for 6 dpvic, gen. dpviBoc ‘bird’. Its declension 
is regular, as in L.27, with the acc. sing. Spviv, though dpv18q is 
quite common.! Its dat. plur. is (of course) totic Opviot(v). In addition 
to the forms in -8@ there exist, in the plural, the alternative nom. 
Opveic and gen. opvéwv (cf. L.37). 


2. Feminine Substantives Ending in -tnc, -tNt0G 

Substantives of this type are derived from adjectives and denote 
qualities, e.g. | VEOtNs, gen. VEOtNTOS ‘newness’, ‘youth’ (from 
VEOG); T] TAXVTNS, gen. taxvtitosc ‘swiftness’, ‘speed’ (from tayvc) 
(note the accent); ) kaKotNsc, gen. KaKOTHTOS ‘misery’, 
‘wretchedness’, i.e. ‘a bad state of affairs’ (from Kaxdéc). 


3. (0) mEvng ‘poor’ (man) 

Ilévng is often used, preceded by the article, as a substantive (cf. L.6), 
but equally may be classed as an adjective (cf. (6) @idoc, (6) éxOpéc), 
though it has no separate forms for the feminine or neuter. 


4. The Perfect Active Participle 

a) Forms: AeAuk-oc, AeAvK-dc, AEAvK via; YEYPAg AS, 
YEYPA"OG, YEYpap-via. The masc. and neut., in -M6, -0¢, gen. 
-OT0G, have a stem in -t- (cf. Epwc, Epwtoc); the fem., in -a, is 
declined like GAnBe1a (above L.11). The striking difference 


1. Similarly n Kopuc, Kopv8oc ‘helmet’, acc. képvv or Képv0a (L.27). 
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between the masculine and neuter forms on the one hand and the 
feminine on the other is due primarily to vowel-gradation (see 
above L.26). The exact reasons for it are complicated. Those 
interested will find them set out in a note below. 








| Neut. 
Stem NeAvKot- (*KFOT-) NeAvKvia- (*-v610) 


Sing. N/V. AcdAvKas NedvKdc AcAvK via 
Acc. AeAvKota AedAvKidc 
Gen. NEAVKOTOS 
Dat. 
Nom. AeAvKotegc AcAvKdta 
Acc. AeAvKotag AeAvKOTA 
Gen. NEAVKOTOV 
Dat. AcAvKoa1(v) 

































AeAvKw-viav 







AcAvK-vIASG 





NEADKOTL AcAvK vial 





Plur. 





heAvK-viar 
NeAvK vias 






AEAUK VIOV 





AcAvK via 


b) Meaning of these Participles 
A participle is a verbal adjective. It is an adjective in that it has 
different cases, numbers and genders; it is ‘verbal’ in that it 
derives its meaning from a verb and, specifically, from a 
particular tense-stem of that verb. The perfect participle may 
express either of the two main shades of meaning conveyed by 
the Greek perfect known since L.17. For instance: neniotevKac 
‘firm believer’—here the perfect expresses intensity—whereas 
SeS5mxaco ‘one who (has given and hence now) is a giver’, 
NvpnKac ‘one who (has found and hence now) is a finder’. 

c) A Special Use of the Perfect Participle 
The perfect participle used in combination with the subjunctive 
and optative of eipi often serves as the perfect subjunctive and 





1. Comparison of Greek with other Indo-European languages, chiefly Sanskrit, 
has enabled philologists to deduce that the reasons for different forms of the 
masc./neut. and fem. were as follows: a) vowel gradation; b) the presence, 
originally, of the vowel-consonant u/w (v/F) at the beginning of the participle’s 
ending; c) alternation of s/t at its end. In combination with the varying degrees of 
vowel gradation the following forms result: vowel gradation Jong: only masc. nom. 
sing. -wc (*-wos): AeAvKa@s; vowel gradation normal: a) neut. nom. (= acc.) sing. 
-0¢ (*-wos): AeAvKOC b) all the remaining: -ot (*-wot): NEAvKOTOSG; vowel 
gradation zero: all feminine forms: -us + ia (feminine suffix) > -volm > -via: 
Aehuxvia. 
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optative, e.g. AcAuKas @, AeAvKws lc, AcEAvKwE HL; Aehvxic 
Einv, AeAvKwe eins, AceAvKdc ein. These forms are in fact used 
more frequently than AeADKw and AeAdKoUL. 


II. Some Further Uses of the Optative 


1. Texts IID, E, G in Part I L.28 illustrate the fact, noted in L.25, 
that, if the verb introducing reported speech is in a past tense, the 
verb(s) in the reported speech may be (but need not be) in the 
optative. 


2. Text II. F illustrates the fact that the same rule holds good for 
jinal’ or ‘purpose clauses’: the basic subjunctive (see above L.23) is 
often replaced, in dependent clauses, by the optative—if the main verb 
introducing them is a past tense, i.e. in the imperfect or aorist 
indicative, or the pluperfect. 


LESSON 29 


I. More Dental-Stem Nouns: Neuter Substantives in -t 


Unlike masc. and fem. dental stems, neuter substantives with stems in 
-t do not have nom. sing. ending in -s. Many such substantives derive 
from verbs, e.g. ypa&ppoa ‘written character’ (ypago > *ypaqua), 
npaywa ‘deed’ (from rpattw). The -t at the end of the stem drops 
out in the nom. sing., e.g. ypaypa[t], mpayywoa[t]—consider why this 
should be'—and it likewise drops out in the dat. plur., e.g. 
ypappal[tlon, tpaynal[t]o1v—again, ask yourself why.’ To 
rapaderypa, gen. rapadetypatos, also belongs to this class of verb- 
derived substantives. A few similar substantives, however, e.g. t0 
c@pa ‘body’, 10 aia ‘blood’ are not derived from verbs. 

The two substantives 16 9@>, gwtdcs ‘light’ and 16 oc, tbc ‘ear’, 
and certain others similar to them, appear to be -t stems and yet 
exceptions to the rule that neuter t-stem substantives do not have their 
nom. sing. ending in -s. In fact they are s-stems which have turned 
into dental stems, keeping their -s in the nom. sing. only. 





1. L.6. 
227: 
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TpayLa 
TOD =mpaypatoc 
LPQyPatt 
TPAYLAtTaA 
KPAyYLAt@V 
Tpaywaoi(v) 


*The accent here, and likewise in tv owtwv, breaks one of the general rules of 
accenting (see L.20); cf. tav natdov (L.27). 





II. The Strong Aorist! 


Many Greek verbs retain an IE strong aorist, to the exclusion of any 

weak aorist in -s-.? The strong aorist has the following characteristics: 

1. A form of the stem which differs from that of the present (and 
other tenses), 

a) because of vowel-gradation (ablaut), as in the case of Epuyov 
(pres. pevy@) and éAinov (pres. Aira), or 

b) because the verb-stem is expanded in the present tense, as in 
the case of Epa8ov (pres. pavOava); Nd pov (pres. 
evpicoxw); EBaAov (pres. B&AAw). Also note: 

c) Some frequently-used verbs exist in the strong aorist but not 
in the present, e.g. AAGov ‘came’, infin. €A8eiv; eizov ‘said’, 
infin. cineiv; eidov ‘saw’, infin. iSeiv (EF Sov, Fideiv, cf. 
Lat. video). When this is the case, it is the custom of 
grammarians to group these isolated strong aorists with the 
presents (and other tenses) of verbs identical in meaning but 
derived from different roots in order to assemble a (more or 
less) complete paradigm, representing e.g. A€ym as the 
present of aor. eimov.’ 

2. The thematic vowel o/e is added to the stem, as in the present of 

verbs in -a. 


1. For the terms ‘strong’ and ‘weak’, and for the conjugation of the ‘weak’ 
aorist, see above L.14. 

2. Verbs exhibiting both the weak and the strong aorist are extremely rare; see 
below L. 58 and L.61. 

3. Similarly in English grammars ‘go’ is given as the present of ‘went’. 
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3. Endings: 
a) Indicative: the ‘secondary’ set, hence the strong aor. indic. 
endings are identical with those of the imperfect: 


aor. EMVYOV imperf. EMEVYOV 
aor. EBaAopev imperf. éeBarAAopev 
aor. gabe imperf. éuavOave 


b) All other moods: everywhere except in the indicative the 
endings are identical with those of the corresponding forms 
of the thematic present: e.g. B&Ants, B&AAnIC; paBoupev, 
wavOdvoiev; evpeiv, edpioxetv. 

N.B. The ending -eiv of the strong aorist always bears the 
circumflex accent (e.g. puyeiv—but mevyeiv); moreover five verbs in 
the 2nd singular imperative have an acute on the final syllable; viz. 
€AOE ‘come’; id€ ‘see’; AaBé ‘take’;!' ciné ‘say’; edpé ‘find’. These 
words were used particularly frequently; hence they were apt to 
preserve very ancient pecularities. 


To sum up: 
Apart from its stem, the strong aorist: 


]. in the indicative resembles the imperfect; 
2. in the other moods almost resembles the present of standard verbs in -w.? 









Pres. pav8ava 








Ist sing. Euabov pdb uaBounr = — ywabeiv 
2nd sing. Avec EABnic EABoIc EAE eAGeiv 

Pres. pevyw 

3rd sing. EMUYE MVYNL MVYOL MVYETH MUYEIV 

Aor. eidov 






2nd plur. E1OETe 1Snte Oo1te ete ideiv 
Aor. einov 
3rd 






olur. ElmOV EIN@OIV—s« ELTTOLEV ELNOVTWV  EiTEIV 








1. Aor. €AaBov from pres. AapPava (below, L.55), like €ua@ov from 
pavOc&ve; but note that ude is not accented abnormally. 

2. There are a few differences of accentuation (see above). Also, endings from 
the weak aorist gradually infiltrated into the strong aorists. In particular, the 2nd 
person sing. and plur. indic. einac and einate are already frequently found in 
classical texts; in post-classical times eina etc. (like Avoca) became normal. 
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All the active forms of the regular verb (with the exception of the 


participles) have now been introduced. Now is the time to consolidate 
your knowledge of them. 


LESSON 30 


Stems in -nt- 
I. Substantives 


Substantives with stems in -nt- are very numerous and in some 
respects behave differently from other dental-stem nouns. All 
substantives of this type are masculine. For example, Aéwv, A€ovtoc; 
SEVOPOV, EEVOPOVTOG; Yiyac, Yiyavtos. 


Formation 

We know that, in the third declension, -t- before -s drops out without 

a trace, e.g. Epw[t]o (L.27); likewise -n- before -s- drops out without 

a trace, e.g. daipo[vlou (L.23). What we now have to note in addition 

is that -nt- before -s drops out with ‘compensatory lengthening’ .' 

Thus: short a before [-vt-] becomes long a: nom. sing. yiya[vt]c, 
dat. plur. yiya[vt]o.; o before [-vt-] becomes long o (spelt ov): dat. 
plur. A€ovto1 > A€ovdL1. 

The nominative singular is formed in the following ways: 

1. where the last vowel of the stem is a, with -c, e.g. 0 yitya[vt]c; 
where the last vowel of the stem is 0, without an ending; the 
stem-vowel is lengthened if it is short. Thus 0 becomes in e.g. 
6 yépav, gen. yépovtoc, but in e.g. Zevopav, EevopHvtoc the 
vowel is long anyway. 

Exception: 60%c, 656vto¢ ‘tooth’ (though Ionic: od@v, 0d6vtoc, 

regular). 


1. For this term see L.6. 

2. Understandably, the nom. sing. of the word meaning ‘tooth’ is not very often 
attested. The oldest extant instances are Ionic: Herodotus and Hippokrates write 
Odav. It is the form required by the rule set out above, and it was recommended by 
compounds like xapyapodwv (‘with sharp teeth’) and the mythical XaAxdov; 
nevertheless it does not occur in later Greek. The oldest Attic instance is in Aristotle 
(E.N. 1161b23), where the form used is d500c6, which is evidently modelled on 
participles like S00c, Sévtoc and 51S0ve, 5156vt0¢ ‘giving’ from the verb didapt 
(below, L.80). When it had first come into use, and whether before Aristotle’s time 
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Vocative: as is also the case with n-stems (L.23) and r-stems (L.25). 
If the nom. sing. is barytone (L.2), the stem serves as vocative, e.g. 
nom. sing. yépwv, voc. ® yepov[t].' If the nom. sing. is accented on 
the final syllable the same form serves as vocative, e.g. nom. Sing. 
Eevoga@v, Voc. @ ZEvog@v. 


=evoga@v od0vc6 — 0d0v 


Eevop@vt-a yépovt'a odovt-a 
Eevog@vt'oc yépovt-og od0vt-0¢ Vlyavt -0¢ 
Eevog@vt-t yepovt-1 odovt1 YLyOVTt “1 
@ Zevooa [0800¢?] 
Plur. Nom. YEPOVt'EG OOOVT'EG 
Acc. yépovt-ac od0vt-ac Ylyavt “ac 
Gen. YEepovt-‘wv Od0VT-@vV VlYaVT-@V 
aouv) 


4 





Dat. Epovot(v) odovot(v) 


II. More Stems in -nt: Participles 
(For participles in general see above, L.28) 


A. Formation 


1. The Present Active Participle of w-Verbs: 

The stem of the pres. act. part. ends in -vt? preceded by the thematic 

vowel -o, e.g. AD-o-v[t]-, cf. the stem of Aéwv: A€ov[t]-. 

a) Masculine and Neuter 
In the masc. nom. sing. the thematic vowel is lengthened: 
AO-wv[t], cf. A€wv[t]. In the neut. nom. (and acc.) sing. the stem 
remains unchanged: Avov[t]. The neut. nom. and acc. plur., here 
as always, ends with -a: Avovta. The masc. and neut. dat. plur. 
is Avovor(v) from *Avovto(v), cf. A€ovat(v). 





odav rather than Od00c had ever been in use in Attic Greek, is anyone’s guess. 
What we do know is that odav is never found again and that 650%0¢ came into 
general use, both in popular speech and for literary purposes: it occurs in the 
Septuaguint, on the one hand, and the works of ‘Atticists’ like Lukian (2nd cent. CE) 
on the other. 

1. The concluding -t invariably drops out (L.6). Apart from yépov, the instances 
of such vocatives are few. 

2. Compare the German participle equivalent to Avwv, ldsend. 


b) 
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Feminine 

The feminine of all active participles, like that of the perfect (see 
above L.28), is, or was originally, formed by adding to the stem 
the ending -ia (pronounced -ya), a very frequent ending of 
feminine adjectives and substantives. 


The consonantal i disappeared at an early stage, but left its mark 
on the syllable that preceded it. -ti first turned into -ts, e.g. 
*\-ovt ia > *AD-ovt:oa. Then the -nt- in *Adovtcoa dropped 
out before this -s, with compensatory lengthening (cf. the masc. 
and neut. dat. plur.), which turned the short o into a long o, spelt 
ov: *Avovtoa > Avovoa, cf. *Avovto1i > Avovot. As a result 
the declension of the feminine participle is identical with that of 
nouns in -a like PaAacoa, Bardcoons (above L.11). Pay 
special attention to the forms of the genitive plural (particularly 
its accent) and the dative plural. 




























Masc./Neut. Fem. 
gen. plur. Avovtav AvOVOaV 
dat. plur. Avovo1(v) Avovcaic 
HMapadet a 
Masc. Neut. Fem. 
N/V. navdevov NALDEVOV nravdsevovoa 


Acc. nadevovta rardevovoav 
Gen. MALOEVOVTOG 
Dat. NOLEVOVTL 

Plur. Nom. naidevovtes naidevovta 
Acc. nadevovtas nardevovta 
Gen. TNALSEVOVTWV 


Dat. 







TAEvOvGNSC 
NALSEVOVENL 
TALOEVOVEAL 







TALEVOVGAG 
NAIDEVOVOAV 





NALOEVOVOLV NaLEVOvLGAL 





Note that the same form, ma1devovorv, is used for both a) 3rd 
plur. present indicative and b) dat. plur. present participle, and 
that the same form, na1devovta, is used for both a) masc. sing. 
acc. and b) neut. plur. nom. and acc. of the present participle. 
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2. The Future Active Participle 

Apart from the -s- characteristic of the future, which is inserted 
before its ending, the fut. active participle is identical with that of the 
present. Hence: Avw — Adow (indicative); ADav —AvGev (participle), 
Mdov — Adoov, Adovoa —Adoovoa, and e.g. gen. sing. ADoovtoc, 
Avoovons; nom. plur. AdoovteEc, ADoovta, AVoovoat; dat. plur. 
AVGOvG(v), Avoovoatc. 

Note that the accent of participles remains as far as possible where 
it is in the nominative—as is the case with all substantives and 
adjectives. Contrary to what is the general rule for verbs, the accent is 
not drawn back wherever possible. Thus, for example, the accent of 
the nom. and acc. neut. sing. pres. participle of k@Avwe is kwAdov. 


3. The Participle of eipi 
All the forms of the participle of cizi—ev, ‘being’—are identical with 
the endings of such participles as AXDwv and Avowv. However, note 
that, with one exception, its accent is on the stem throughout,' e.g. dv, 
SvtOG, OVGL, OVENS, OVOaIG, SVTOV. 
' The same applies to the participles of compounds of eipi (even 
though they draw back their accent in the indicative, e.g. nape, 
CEL, OVVELLL), €.2. TAPWV, TAPOV, NAPOVGA, NAPOVTES, 
LAPOVTA, NAPOVGAL, NAPOVTOV. 

The one exception is the gen. plur. fem.: like all gen. plurals of the 
a-declension, 0OVG@vV, TAPOVGOV, GLVVOVGOV etc. are perispomena. 


Acc. 
Gen. 
Dat. 





EKOV and GKOV 
Note the difference in accentuation between these two important 
words: Ex@v (FeKOv), EKOV, Exodoa ‘willing(ly)’, ‘inten-tional(ly)’, 


1. Not, as a basic rule for the 3rd declension would lead you to expect (above 


L.20), on the endings of gen. and dat. of masc. and neut. For other comparable 
exceptions to this rule see above L.27. 
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‘of one’s own free will’. Forms like those of e.g. mapav: &kov, 
dKov, &kovoa (Homer: aéxav < &FéKO@V) ‘unwitting(ly)’, 
‘unwilling’, ‘under duress’. These forms like those of e.g. Avav. 
These two verbs are like participles both in their forms and in their 


use. Indeed, they actually are participles of an IE verb, which, 
however, did not survive in Greek. 


B. Some Uses of Participles (cf. L.28) 


Participles, being verbal adjectives, are used in all the ways that 

adjectives are used.' They can be used as attributes of: 

1) The subject of a sentence, both when this subject is explicitly 
specified (e.g. Part I L.30, texts ITA2, 5) and when it is merely 
implied by the verb (e.g. texts ITA1, B2); 

2) The object of a sentence (text IITE6); 

3) A substantive or pronoun in the genitive (e.g. text IIB1, E4), or 

4) A substantive or pronoun in the dative (text ITB3). 

Often, with an article placed before it, a participle is used like a 
substantive (e.g. texts IIA3, 4, 6; B4; Fl, 2).? Being itself a form or 
‘mood’ of a verb, a participle may, like other forms of the same verb, 
govern an object (texts ITA6, B2, D) and may itself be qualified by 
particles and adverbs (texts A5; Fl, 2; G1).° 


LESSON 31 


I. More Stems in -nt (Preceded by a-) 
A. mac, NAV, Rac ‘every’, ‘each’, ‘all’ (stem navt-) 


1. Formation: Vnavt- 

a) Masc. and Neut. 
Nom. sing. masc.: ending -s: ta[vt]¢ > T&G, with compensatory 
lengthening; nom. sing. neut.: nav[t], but taking over the a from 


1. Although, as we shall see in the next lesson, they can be used in other ways 
too. 

2. The participle 6 &pywv, oi Gpxovtes (‘the archon’) became the title of high 
Officials in Athens and elsewhere. | 

3. Conversely, the dative neuter participle tat Ovti serves as an adverb (‘in fact’, 
‘actually’). 
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masc.: n&v; dat. plur.: na[vt]n(v) > raot(v), with 
compensatory lengthening. 

b) Fem. 
The feminine is formed by addition of the typical ending -ia (see 
above, L.30): *pantia > *pantsa > naoa, declined like 
Oaracca. | 


Accents 

Masc./neut. sing. gen. navtdc, dat. navti: normal (above, L.20). 
Masc./neut. plur. gen. na&vtov (cf. Ovtwv, natdov, L.27, above), dat. 
maoi(v): abnormal. The feminine once more follows the rules for the 
a-declension: 


Stem: _nave- raveia- rovtia 
Masc.__Neut. Masc. ___Neut. 


Nom. rac TOV TLAVTEC NAVTA 


Acc. nma&vta nav 0 NAVTAG LAVTA 


Gen. mnavtoc J TAVTOV 
Dat. NAaVTL : MAO(V) 





c) Two strengthened versions of mac are declined similarly: anac, 
QtaV, ataca ‘every one’, ‘absolutely all’, and ovurnac, 
CVERAV, OVUTACG, ‘all together’, ‘all of them’; however: note 
the short ow in &xav and ovurav, and the accentuation; viz. as 
far from the end as possible; e.g. axavtec and ovunavtoc, but 
OVUTAVTOV. 


2. The Uses of nac 


The uses of nac (with article and without) will be seen from the 
following examples: 


ras avVOpwros ‘every man’: 
6 nas avOpmrnoc ‘the whole man’; 
nas 0 AVOpwroc, 0 &vVOpwnos n&& ‘man in his entirety’ 
NAGA YOpa ‘every land’ 

| 1] TACA YOPA, Naoa h yopa ‘the whole land’ 
T YOpPa (COVL-)naoa ‘all (of) the land’ 
nav Epyov ‘every work’ 


| RAV TO EPYOV ‘the whole work’ 
TO TOV EPYOV ‘the work in its entirety’ 
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Tavtes avOpwxor ‘all men (who exist)’, 
. ‘everyone’ 
TAaVTES O1 aVOpawrotr ‘all the men (just 


ot GvVOpewnor navteEc mentioned, or who can 


come into question)’ 
Tas &piOLd6¢ ‘every figure’ 
0 Tas Ap1OLd¢ ‘the sum total’ (N.B. 
only in this expression) 


Changes in the position of the article produce fine nuances in meaning 
which sometimes defy all attempts at precise definition. For instance, 
even without the article Plato’s woyn na&oa (Part I L.31 text IC2) is 
not synonymous with the more usual rac yoxn. 


B. The Participle of the Weak (-s-) Aorists 


Avoac, ADoav,AdGaca rhymes with cbunac, cdbunav, 

ovpnaca.' This is because it, too, is a stem in -nt, preceded by the 

characteristic -oa- of the aorist (L.14). Consequently, here too 

1. -nt before -s is lost, with ‘compensatory lengthening’; 

2. the nom. sing. masc. has the ending -s: *Avoavtc > Avoas; 

3. the nom. and acc. sing. neut. consists of the stem alone with no 
ending: Adoav [rt]; 

4. the feminine originated through the addition of -ia to the stem: 
*Lvoavtia > *Adoavtoa > Avoaca. 

All these processes will be familiar by now from the declensions of 
yiyac (L.30), Adwv (L.30) and r&c, so that the following paradigm 
scarcely seems necessary: 


1. In other words, the neuter Adaav has the regular short a, as in ovpnayv, and 
not the irregular long a, as in n&v. This form is obviously analogous to the neuter 
Participles Adov and Adoov of present and future. 
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Stem: navdsevoavt- * rOLLOEVOAVTIA 



























Sing. N/V. nadevoas naisevoav | tardevoaca 
Acc. navdevoavta nardedoav NALSEDCOAOAV 
Gen. NALOEVOAVTOG nadevoaons 





NALOEVGAVTL NALEVOMONL 


Dat. 
Nom. nadevoavtes nadevoavta 
Acc. navdsevoavtas navdevoavta 
Gen. TALEVOAVTOV 


Dat. narvdevoact(v) 







NALOEVOAOAL 
TAISEVOAOASG 
NALSEVOACOV 
TAsEevoaoar 











Il. Further Uses of the Participle 
1. The ‘Genitive Absolute’ 


The genitive case denotes a sphere or orbit, which usually serves as a 
closer qualification of another substantive, as in ‘Father’s house’, ‘the 
ship’s crew’ (above L.3; 4). 

The genitive may similarly qualify a verb. To say ‘he was working 
at the same place’ or ‘by night’, Greek uses the genitive avtod or 
vuKtoc. These adverbial genitives thus have the character of 
locatives,' and it makes little difference if an attribute is added to 
them, be it an adjective (e.g. ‘dark’ with ‘night’) or a participle, e.g. 
VuKtos ovens ‘it being night’. Similarly, the lone participle Jovtoc 
‘while it is/was raining’ is short for bovtos tod Beod. 

This type of adverbial genitive is very common in Greek with a 
supporting participle (and comparatively rare without). It is termed 
the ‘genitive absolute’ and corresponds to the Latin ‘ablative absolute’. 

In fact, there is nothing particularly ‘absolute’ about either: the 
participle is simply an attribute of these adverbial genitives (or, in 
Latin, ablatives), just as a participle used adverbially may, in the 


1. The proper IE locative case (as preserved in e.g. oixou, cf. Lat. domj, ‘in the 
house’, above L.4) has been absorbed into the Greek dative (Mapa8évi = Ev 
Mapadevt, ‘ABjvnot = év "ABhvarc), in prose always with a preposition (€v, 
ETL, nO). Genitives of place like 5e&1ac, Aapiotepac (xeipdc) ‘on the right (left) 
hand’, avtov ‘just there’, and of time, like vuxtdg kai huépac, HEIUAvoc ‘in the 
poe tod Aoinod ‘hereafter’, ‘for the rest’, are proper genitives as defined 
above. 
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nominative, be an attribute of the subject or predicate, and in the 
accusative, be the attribute of the object etc.’ 

Like the other ‘moods’ (modi)—with the sole exception of the 
indicative—the participle has in itself no temporal connotation, 
absolute or relative.* A relative implication of time however often 
results from the aspect conveyed by the various tenses, and in 
particular from the contrast between the ‘linear’ connotation of the 
present and the ‘point-like’ aorist: e.g. ypag@wv abet ‘he is writing 
and singing at the same time’, ‘he is singing while writing’; ypayac 
151 ‘he has finished his writing; now he is singing’, ‘having written, 
he...’ 

If the main verb is put into the past or the future, the meaning of 
the participle changes accordingly, so as to preserve their temporal 
relationship unchanged. 


2. Assigning to Participles a Specific Meaning by Means of Particles 


The relation of a participle to the context is made explicit, by 
particles, much more often in Greek that in Latin: e.g. ate dxkovoac 
‘since he has (had) heard’, or ‘since I/you have (had) heard’; apo 
a.dov ‘singing at the same time’, ‘while singing...’; kainep SodAov 
ovta ‘even though he is (was) a slave...’; peta&v éaBiovtoc adtod 
‘in between his eating’, ‘in the middle of his meal’. 

Particularly varied—from our point of view—are the nuances 
conveyed by the particle we. 


3. The Particle we (‘as’, ‘like’) 


The particle @¢ may be said, roughly speaking, to signal a subjective 
intention or opinion. Examples will show it better than definitions: dc 
Avowv napeit ‘I am here (as one who will loose...)’, ‘with the 
intention of loosing’; @¢ &kovovtosg (ov) Aéye ‘Speak in the 
assurance that I'm listening’; wo povedous napeotiv ‘Here he is. He 
presents himself as having carried out the killing’—(and this may be 





1.Compare and contrast: 1. “Aptateidov &pyovtog pepvnpeda. 2. 
‘Apiotetéou Gapxovtos ot ‘A@nvaior MapoBavi Evixnoav. 3. "Apiotetonv 
apyovta oi "AOnvaior eguyddevoav. 

2. The same is true of Latin. The Greek language, however, has far more 
participles and, consequently, greater scope for variation. 
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the truth or a pretence); tontets pe dc SoDAOV SvtE ‘...as though | 
were a slave’ or ‘...because you know that I am a slave’. 


Supplement: The Imperfect ‘I was’ (Ist sing. ) 

1): the older form < Homer. éa and Aa, from *esa < *esm (Lat. 
eram); jv: later form, with the secondary ending -v added (as in 
€Avov). Where this form is used, the Ist and 3rd persons sing. are 
identical. Both forms were used in classical Attic. 


LESSON 32 


]. Third Declension Substantives with Stems in -s 


a) Note the difference 

between and 
Masc. and fem. substantives of the} Neuter substantives of the 3rd 
‘thematic’ or o-declension in -og (gen. | declension in -o0¢ (-ov); e.g. tO yévoc, 


-ov); e.g. 0 b0A0cG, TOD S56AOD| 0d yEvove (‘race’, ‘kind’); cf. Lat. 


(‘crafty, tricky’) (masc.); cf. Lat. dolus,| genus, generis. Here -oc is the end of 
doli. h nXhatavos (‘plane-tree’) (fem.);| the stem. 

cf. Latin platanus. Here -o¢ is an 

ending. 





Neuters in -oc¢ are often derived from adjectives (cf. L.28), e.g. to 
KaAAOS ‘beauty’ < KaAdc; t0 peéyeBoc ‘size’ < péyac; t0 Bapos 
‘weight’ < Bapvc ‘heavy’. However, many other substantives of this 
type are primary ‘root-nouns’, e.g. to WEAOG ‘song’ and ta WEAN 
‘limbs’,! 10 téA0¢ ‘end’, ‘goal’. 


b) Neuters in -s: The Development of their Declension 

The stem-ending -s was preceded by the ablaut o/e, specifically: in 
nom. and acc. sing. by -o: yévoc (cf. Lat. genus); in all other cases by 
-e; e.g. in the genitive *yéveooc (cf. Lat. *genesis). 

In Greek -s- between vowels (‘intervocalic s’) had dropped out even 
before the age of Homer; in Latin, it turned into -r- (above, L.8), 
hence the gen. generis. In Greek, the resulting hiatus in e.g. the gen. 
yéveog was retained in Homer and subsequent poetry, but was 
removed by contraction in Attic and later prose, e.g. yevouc. When 





1. tO péAoc = ‘limb’ is very seldom used. 
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the final -s of the stem was followed by another s, e.g. in the dat. 
plur., it was not lost (not being ‘intervocalic’), and the double sigma 


that resulted (e.g. y€veco1) was preserved in Homer, but reduced to a 
single sigma (e.g. yéveot) in prose. 


Rules of Contraction 
eo > long o_ spelt ov (above L.15); e.g. gen. sing. yéveosg > yEvous 


eo > @ N.B. @ predominates in all contractions: e.g. gen. plur. 
YEVEWV > YEVOV 

Ea > T cf. above L.15; e.g. nom. and acc. plur. yéveo > yevn 

EL> El the separate vowels coalesce into a diphthong: dat. sing. 
yevel > Yevet 


Sing. N./A/V. genus YEVOG YEVOG 


Gen. generis (-s-) yéve[ajoc YEVOUG 


yeve[o]a 
yeve[o]wv 





II. Strong Aorist Participles 


Consider the following example: 

Aorist: Ainav, Ainov, Aitnovoa; genitive, AimovtoG, AlnovoTs. 
Present: Acinwv, Acinov, Acinovoa; genitive, ANeimovtos, 
NELTOVONG. 

Like almost all active participles, the participles of the strong aorist 
are -nt- stems, and, like all ‘moods’ of the strong aorist (above, L.29), 
they are formed with the thematic vowel. In other words, so far as 
their endings are concerned, strong aorist participles are identical 
with the present participles (if any) of the verb to which they belong. 
They differ however: 

a) in their stems (e.g. pres. Aewn- but aor. Ain-; pres. pwavOav- but 
aor. 100-) 

b) in their accentuation: aorist participles are always accented on the 
syllable following the root (see the example above). 
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id0v ss ido Vou iSOvtEG idovta dodcat 


idsovta idov 1d0dcav 1SOvtAsG 150vta 1dovcac 
iSdvt0¢ iSovens 1S0vtOV 1So0v0@v 
1dOvt1 1Hovont 1Oov01(v) 1600001 





The other moods of the strong aorist (L.29) are: 

ELSOVv 100 {OO 10e* IOV 

Elec... LONG... 1601... 1OETO 
* A frequent and old alternative with this verb only is 160%, accented 
i000 as exclamation ‘lo!’ 


Some Further Examples 


(cf. Avwv, Adov, ADovoa) 

EABdv, EABSV, EABODCA:; 
acc. sing. eABdévta, EABdv, 
EABodcav 


gen. plur. pa8dvtwv, 
_— | 


Supplement: The Imperfect ‘I was’ 

The first person singular has been introduced in L.31. Parallels for 
the ancient ending of the 2nd. sing. -o8c will be given at a later stage. 
The remaining forms will already be familiar: 


















uabovoav 






ELNOV, Eindv, Einodoa; dat. 






plur. elmodo1, ElnovoaL 








o8a, tv, TEV, Ate, Hoav 
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LESSON 33 


I. More s-Stems 


A. Personal Names Derived from Neuter Substantives in -s 


Examples: 

tO yévoc, ‘race’, e.g. Diogenes, Hermogenes 

TO LEvoG, ‘strength’, e.g. Anaximenes, Eumenes, Theramenes 
TO KpGto<, ‘strength, power’, e.g. Socrates, Polycrates 

TO tEAOG, ‘goal, perfection’, e.g. Aristoteles, Praxiteles 


Names of this type are for the most part declined like the neuter 
substantives from which they derive (L.32). However: 

1. Whereas these substantives have o/e ablaut (L.32) before the final 
-S of the stem, the derived names have the e-sound throughout. 
This is (or was, before contraction) short e, -e; in all cases except 
the nominative, it is lengthened to n, e.g. Lwxpatnc; 

2. The vocative consists (as always) of the stem alone, and it has the 
accent drawn back, e.g. @ L@xpatec. 







Stem: Atoyeveo- 
Nom. Avoyévns 

Voc. (a) Atdyevec 

Acc. *Avoyéve[o]a > <Avoyévn,! cf. nom. plur. t& yévn < *yéveca 
Gen. *Avoyéve[cJog > Avoyévoue, cf. gen. sing. tod yévous < *yévecos 
*Aioyéve[o]. > Avoyévet, cf. dat. sing. ti yéevel < *yéveot 











B. A Special Case 


Personal names derived from t6 KA£€oc (KAEFOG) ‘fame’, e.g. 
Perikles, Sophokles, Herakles. 

The stem of the second component of these names has actually lost 
two consonants, w and s, and the result is twofold hiatus. This was 
removed, in Attic and later Prose, by contraction, sometimes even 
twofold contraction. The hiatus is retained, however, not only in 
Homer and his successors but also in Attic Comedy (e.g. 


TepixAeec). 


1. On the model of first declension names like Evpinténg, with acc. ending -nv, 
the accusative, from c. 400 BCE onward, is often Atoyevnv, Lwxpatny. 
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Mapaderyua 


Poetic (older) form i jinProse 


Nom. LogoxAel[F]ns LopoKAs 
Voc. LopoKAe[fFlec (@) LopdxAers: 
Acc. LopoxAe[Fe[o]a 

LopoxAe[Fe[a]ocg 
























LopoxAéa? 





LopoxAéove? 





Note that 

1. Most adjectives of this type (like the names above) are compounds, 

and as a result all of them are ‘of two endings’, i.e. they have no 

separate forms for the feminine; 

2. Most of them are accented on the last syllable of the stem.* 

3. As for the formation of their cases, 

a) inthe singular the stem on its own serves as the vocative and also 
for the neuter nom. and acc. The other case endings, apart from 
their accentuation, decline like Avoyévng and similar substantive- 
derived names. 

b) Inthe plural 
Nom. masc. (and fem.) *-éaec > -éec > -eic (long € spelt er); 
Nom. neut. *€oa > -€a > 7 (cf. yévn, above L.32). 

Acc. masc. (and fem.) = nom., -eic (Lesson 35 will show why); 
Gen. -@v (*-Eow@v > -Ewv > -@v, cf. TOV yEV@v); 
Dat. -€o1(v) < -€oou(v), cf. toig yévect(v). 





1. +e > long €, spelt eu (as long o is spelt ov; see above L.6). For another case 
of this spelling see above: L.24: eic (‘one’), from *évc > long &c. 

2. Acc. ending -o (not -7 as in Aioyévn), because of the preceding vowel e. So 
also with the adjectives belonging to this class (see below). 

3. Note that where f dropped out, contraction only occurred with a vowel of 
similar sound, e.g. -kAe€({F]ng > -KAti¢g and -xAé[Fle[o]t > -KAet, but 
-KAé[fle[a]og > -KAEE0g > -KAEOVUG. 

4. The few accented otherwise (barytone) tend to draw back their accents as far as 
possible, e.g. adtapxng ‘self-sufficient’, neut. aitapKes, gen. plur. avtapKOv. 
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Noapaderypa a 
Stem: evyeveo- ‘high-born’, cf. above Atoyévnc ‘Zeus-born’ 
Masc/Fem. __Neut. 
Nom. evyevic EVYEVEG EvYEVEIC evyevi| 
Acc. evyevij EDYEVE 












EDYEVEL EDYEVT 


















EVYEVOUDG EDYEV@V 


Dat. Evyevet EDYEVEOL(V) 






EVYEVE 


So most of the adjectives of this type. However, those derived from to 
xA\éoc ‘fame’ follow a slightly different pattern, much as the forms of 
the name LogoxAtic (above, B) differ from those of Avoyeévns (A), 
and for the same reasons: a) they contract -ea to long -a (and not to 


-y),! and b) the original first « of their stem remains uncontracted. 
The result is: 


Napaderypo B' 
Stem: ed«Ae(F)eo- 


Mase. Fem. __Neut, 


Nom. evKAenc EDKAEES EvKAEEIC EvDKAEG 
Acc. evKAe& EDKAEE EVKAEET evKAca 





EDKAEODC EVKAE@V 
EVKAEEI enkAceou(v) 
EDKAEE — 


So also &xAens, SvoKxAens. 


-D. Substantives in -ac 


These few substantives in -s differ from the standard type (yévoc) in 
that, before the final -s, their stem has short -o (and not e/o). In 
consequence, after the -s- was lost, the results of vowel-contraction 
were different: as will be seen from the following: 


1. On this model, similar forms will be found where vowels other than e precede, 
namely, vor v; e.g. byv& (besides vy17) and evova (besides evevi) ‘well-bred’, 
‘by nature good’, from evovis, -és. 
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Napaderywo 


€Epwv, above L.30. 
> yipas 
> yNpas 










yTipas 
*ynpa[o]oc 
Fyn oala]t 





Thus 10 yépac ‘gift of honour’, 16 Kpéac ‘meat’, to KEpac ‘horn’. 

Note: for xpéac there exists a plural: kpéa, Kpe@v, KPEAOL(V); 
similarly for yépac: yépa, yepOv, yepaci(v). 

KEpac is declined like yijpac only when it means the ‘wing’ of an 
army (Lat. cornu); e.g. éni xépws ‘in single file’ or 5eG1@1 xépar ‘on 
the right wing’; otherwise it is treated as a regular t-stem (above 
L.29)—as if the final -¢ in k€pac were not the stem-ending, but an 


° . . e e ? , Ld 
ending designating the nominative case: KEpatoc, KEpatl, KEpata 
etc. 


II. Reading Poetry 


The lines quoted from Euripides Hecuba (Part I L.33 IC4) are 
anapests (~~ —) of a special kind most often used for lamentations. In 
these ‘threnodic anapests’ all, or almost all, pairs of short syllables 
(‘brevia’) are replaced by single ‘longa’; with the result that the whole 
(or almost the whole) song consists of longa only. Thus: 

deiain dSerraiov ynpwc. 7 —-|--|--|--| 


The first anapest sung by Polyxena, by contrast, has the normal 
longum resolved (—~ ~: a ‘dactyl’, so to speak, taking the place of the 
anapest,;-~~ for ~~ —). The metre of her first line, then, is 

OVKETI GOL Mac GS’: OdKETI ST... = —~~l--|--l~ -~ -| 

As for the literary style, it will surely be noted how this noble 
poetry preserves the ancient expressive power of the cases: Seii0ia 
devdaiov ynpac, ‘wretched (because) of wretched old age’. 

The lyric passages of tragedy retain also the dialectal c 
the Doric choral lyric from which the 


N5e). 


olouring of 
y originated; e.g. Dor. &Se (Att. 
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LESSON 34 


I. The Perfect Passive 


The stem of the perfect passive is characterized—as is the stem of the 
active—by initial reduplication (above L.17); but the passive stem is 
always strong (i.e. there is no expansion of the stem-end by -«); e.g. 


AeAv- (Adm), dede- (5éo), nenardev- (nadevm), BePovAev- 
(BovAevo). 


A. The Participle 


1. Endings: -wévoc, -pévov, -wévn, declined like Eévoc, Eévov, 
Eévn. N.B. the accent is on the -€- throughout. 


2. Its Meaning 

According to the basic meaning of the perfect (above L.17), e.g. 

a) a slave dedepévoc (has been chained and hence, now) ‘is in 
chains’; 

b) aslave AeAvpevoc (has been ‘loosed’, ‘untied’, and hence now) ‘is 
free’; 

c) aman nenaidevptvos (has been educated and hence, now) ‘is 
educated’, ‘is a cultivated person’; 

d) achild AeAovpevov (has been washed and hence now) ‘is clean’; 

e) aman BeBovAevpévos (has considered the matter and hence 
now) ‘is resolved’. 

As this last example shows, these forms do not always convey a 
‘passive’ meaning: they may be what is called ‘middle’ (Lat. medium), 
as we shall see in L.36 and subsequent lessons. 


3. The Future Perfect 
The future participle can combine with the future of the auxiliary 
verb ‘to be’ to form a future perfect. 


Eota1 AEADLEVOV 
Eotat Sedepeva 


This—as the term suggests—expresses a ‘perfect’ state set in the 
future. Its use, then, is nothing like that of the Latin future perfect. 
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4. The subjunctive and optative of the perfect passive (or ‘middle’) 
are formed in the same, ‘periphrastic’ manner, by combining the 
perfect passive participle with the present subj. or opt. of the verb ‘to 
be’; e.g. hehvpevoc @, NLG, q 3 mena Sevpevoc ENV, E1NG, ein; 
BeBoukeunevors MOW; LELVHpEevat eiev. 

In L.28 we met with the same type of periphrasis in the perfect 
active (where, however, it was not the only possibility of expressing a 
subjunctive or optative). 


B. Other Moods 
1. The Infinitive 


nenaroevo0at 
The ending of the perfect passive infinitive is -oOa. As is fitting ina 
verbal noun, its -a1 is treated as short so far as accentuation is 


concerned. The accent of the perfect infinitive is always on the 
penultimate syllable. 


2. The Imperative 


KNEAD ‘OO, HELV Co 

AEAv-o0e, LEV -o8e 
The endings of the perfect passive imperative are: 2nd sing. -oo, 2nd 
plur. -o@e. E.g. pepvnco, pepvnoGe ‘remember’, conveys the same 
non-passive ‘middle’ meaning as e.g. the participle BeBovAevpevos 
above. 


In addition there is a 3rd pers. imperative: 3rd sing. -o@w, 3rd 


plur. -cOwv (later -cOwoav), e.g. AEAdD-cBw, ACAD -cBav 
(AcAd o8woav). 
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C. Indicative 


Accentuation of Ist 
person plur. 
EAD -pweba 


renarded pela 


hedv- Sing. 
neTadsev- 

dede- 

Leéuvn- 

BeBovAev- 


dedeé -pe8a 
Levy peda 
BeBovAced -peba 





Accentuation: as in all genuine verb forms, the accent is drawn back 
as far as possible. Here also the final diphthong -at has the value of a 
short vowel. 

Memorize these (passive) primary endings (cf. L.6): -pat, -oat, 
-tai, -we8a, -oOe, -vta1, and consider their similarity to, and 
differences from, the active: 


-OvO1 (-vT1) 





II. Reading Poetry 


The lines quoted from a comedy by Philemon (III) exhibit the well- 
known characteristics of the ‘comic’ iambic trimeter: 

1. Two brevia may stand for one longum: 01 \Adoogo1 (— ~~ - -) 
and nAovtov bytetav (—~ ~ ~ — ~) as well as for one breve: Tl 
taya0dv got (--~ ~ —-~). This may even happen twice in one 
metron: év c&ypat SiatpiBpov( - - - ~ ~ —-). 


2. The first syllable of any iambic metron, as we know, may be either 
long or short; it is therefore termed ‘anceps’. You find a longum e.g. 
inv. 1 o1...Cntodow O¢; Vv. 4 ...eipnvn ‘otlv: ov. 8avTH 
SiSwowd(—- ---~-----~--- ~7)- 


3. And finally: in comedy, a short syllable 1s not lengthened if it is 
followed by mute + liquid; e.g. in v. 3 €v Gypa@t ~~ —) and v. 5 tfc 
Enappoditov (-- ~ ~ —-) 
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If you want to teach yourself how to speak these verses, first analyse 
them. Copy their wording, mark each syllable by either ‘—’ or ‘~’, see 


how 
then 


longa and brevia divide themselves into three iambic metra, and 
read them aloud in accordance with your analysis. 


LESSON 35 


All nouns with consonant-stems have now been considered, and, of 
vowel-stems, those in -a and e/o (‘thematic’). There remain only stems 


in -1 


and ii.! 


I. Stems in -t 


A. Substantives in -v 


1. Formation 


a) 


b) 


The cases 

Nom. sing. -¢ e.g. 6 ix8d¢ ‘fish’, 6 cdc (bc)? ‘boar’, h ioxdc? 
‘strength’, 7 "Epivoc ‘Fury’. Acc. sing. -vv (as befits a vowel- 
stem; cf. Bedv, Becv). Acc. plur. -vc (as befits a vowel-stem; 
from -vvc; cf. Be0vc < -ons). Vocative -d (i.e. the stem). When 
followed by a vowel, the -v is shortened (ix8\o¢ etc.), and by 
analogy also in the dat. plur. (ix@votv); hence the long -v is 
retained only in nom., acc., voc. sing. and in acc. plur.; e.g. 
ixy8dc, ixBdv, ix8d, tods ixOdc. 

The accent is on the v throughout, except where the accentuation 
rules for monosyllabic stems apply, as, for example, with ov<¢ 
and pd<¢ (ov0G, LV@v etc.). In the acc. plur., the long v— 
strengthened by compensatory lengthening—always has the 
circumflex (tovc ix8dc, tac “Epivdc). In the remaining cases, 
the long v is reputed, at least in Attica, to have been spoken with 
circumflex in some words, and acute in others; e.g. ix0%dc, 
ixy8dv, ix9d (likewise odc), but ioxvc, ioxdv, ioxd (likewise 
"Eptvvo). 


1. Also a very few ending apparently in w/o (L.42). 
2. Both forms (cf. €€ with Lat. sex) appear early and late. cf. Lat. sus, English 


‘sow . 


3. Hence iaxvpdc, -ov, -& ‘strong’, ioxdw ‘I am strong’. 
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ix8vdec! 

ix8D¢? 

iz8vav "Epivbev 
ix8vou(v) bi "Epiwvvou(v) 


1 Nom. plur. -Uc rarely appears. 


2 Acc. plur. -vac often appears. 
3 Le. the nom. (Aesch. Sept. 70 and 988). Of the theoretically correct vocative 
‘Ep.vo I can find no examples. 





B. Adjectives in -v (v/e)! 


E.g. tayvc ‘fast’, Bpadvc ‘slow’, Bpaytc ‘short’, Baptdc ‘heavy’, 
yAuKvs ‘sweet’, ndve ‘sweet, pleasant’ .” 


1. Formation 

a) In these adjectives -v- and -e- alternate: -v appears in the nom., 
acc., and voc. sing. of the masc. and neut. only; e.g. ndvc, ndvv, 
1150. All other forms have -e at the end of the stem; e.g. Nd€é0c, 
nd5eia, Ndeic etc., also the adverb: ndéwe. 

b) The cause of this alternation 
In IE prehistory there existed with these stems (as with others; 
see below L.37ff.) alternation between a longer stem-ending, 
namely -ev, and a shorter one, namely -v. The shorter form (-v) 
was confined to the three forms mentioned above (nom., acc., 
voc.); the longer one, before vowels, necessarily turned into -ew, 
ef, and, as always, the digamma was lost. The surviving -e was 
felt to be the characteristic vowel of this type of adjective and 
was retained even before a consonant, namely in the dative 
plural, e.g. 15éo01, and also in the acc. plur. The latter was 
originally *5évc, but in the usual way (like Bedve > Beovc), by 
compensatory lengthening, developed into ndéc (long €), and was 
soon spelt jdeic. This is how an acc. plur. similar to the nom. 
plur. arose, e.g. nom. ndeic < *ndefeEc, acc. Ndeic < *Hdévc. On 





1. There also exist a very few substantives in -v/e (L.41). 
2. Cf. the English cognates ‘tachymeter’, ‘barometer’, ‘glucose’. 
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C) 


d) 


e) 
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this model the acc. plur. of s-stems also came to resemble the 
nom. (L.33); e.g. ebyeveic and cageic like ndeic and Bapeic. 
Contraction 

Hiatus caused by the loss of F was reduced by contraction where 
the collision of two e-sounds produced a long € (soon to be spelt 
E1), e.g. NdeEec (in Homer) became fdeic; otherwise the hiatus was 
retained, e.g. in nNdéo0c, NSé@v, NSea (as above in L.33). The 
Homeric dat. sing. ndét in Attic later developed into a diphthong: 
ndet. 

Feminine forms 

The feminine of these adjectives—like many other adjectives, also 
substantives and (active) participles—is formed by the 
characteristic feminine ending -1a (above L.30). The form 
NdeFia became Ndetfa (fF andi changing places—a common 
phenomenon) then, after loss of the digamma, it became noeia, 
declined like a regular a-stem, such as &AnQe1a (L.11) or the 
fem. perf. participle e.g. AeAvKvia (above L.28). 

Accentuation 

Almost all adjectives of this group are accented on the last 
syllable of the stem (e.g. ndvc, Ndeia, nSdéow). There are very 
few exceptions; e.g. Nove, TLtsv, Nicere ‘half’, cf. Lat. semi. 


Stem: 1d0-/nder- 


Singular 
Masc. Neut. Fem. 


Nom. ndvco 750 ndet nde ndeiar 


ACC. 
Gen. 


Dat. 


Voc. 


ndvv dv nnoeiav Ndet nde ndeias 
NSEC ndetac nde NdELWV 
noet ndetar noeou(v) NOEIatc 
1dv0* ndeia 


*I can cite no actual instance of this vocative; it is however not unreasonable to 
yosit the analogy of -0- nouns. 





II. Reading Poetry 


Of the tragic verses quoted in section III of the Greek lesson, texts A2 


and 


B1 are iambic trimeters (so also, in section II, are texts A2, 3 and 
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C3); the others are anapests, as is indicated by the scansion given for 
section III, Al and 3. 


LESSON 36 
I. The Present Passive (or ‘Middle’) and the Future Middle 
(all Moods except the Optative) 
A. Formation 


|. The endings of the present passive (or ‘middle’) are identical with 
those of the perfect passive (see L.34), i.e. 


Indic. and subj.: -a1, -oa1, -ta etc. 
Imperative: -o0, -o8a, -o8e, -cBav 
Infinitive: -o8a1 

Participle: -LLEVOG, -OV, -71) 


2. In the infinitive and participle the accent is not—as in the perfect— 
fixed on the paenultima, but is drawn back as far as possible—as 1s the 
rule with verb forms generally. 


3. Unlike the perfect passive, which is always strong, the thematic 

present is weak. That is, between stem and ending there stands (or 

originally stood) the thematic vowel e/o, distributed in the usual way 

(L.6): sing. 0, €, €, plur. 0, €,0, eg. AD-o-pat, Ad-e-tal and 

AD -e-o8a1, Av-d-pevoc. In two places an -s- between vowels dropped 

out, causing new forms to emerge: 

a) 2nd sing. indic. (and hence subj.): -eoat > -eai> -n1 (1) e.g. 
Ad -e-cat > Avent (as in Homer) > Avni (AdN);! 

b) 2nd sing. imper.: -eco > -€0 > -ov (i.e. long 0); e.g. AD-e-co > 
0 -e-o (as in Homer) > Avov. 


4. The present subjunctive in the middle/passive, as in the active, has 
the thematic e/o lengthened to n/m, followed by the primary endings, 
e.g. AD-w pa, AD-N -taUL. 





1. The shortening of this ending to -e1 is a peculiarity of the Attic dialect in the 4th 
and 3rd cents. BCE (characteristic of e.g. Plato, Demosthenes and Menander); the 
form BobAe1 (instead of BodAnt) is found still earlier. 
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5. The participle, too, draws back its accent: AvOpevog (contrast the 
perfect AcAvpEvoc). 


6. The future middle/passive is identical with the present, apart from 
the fact that -s- is inserted between stem and ending; e.g. AD-o ‘onan, 
v:o-eo8a1, Avo ‘dpevoc. N.B. the future has: no subjunctive and no 
imperative. 

The future of eipt (Ves-), ‘I am’, is of this type: Eoopan, 
Eon...goec8a1, Eodpevoc; but the 3rd pers. sing. ind. is ota (< 
€ooetat Homer). 


Stem: Av-e/o- 
. AO-o'par Way 
. Avon 
. AO-|e tar 


NO -e-00e 
0 -@: Av -é-o8av 
Future: Indicative Av-o-opat, AD-o'nN... 
Infinitive Avd-o-ec8ar 





Participle Av-co-opevo 


B. Meaning of the Passive and Middle 


No language would develop a complete set of forms merely to be able 
to say, for example, ‘A cake has been baked by Mother’ as an 
alternative to “Mother has baked a cake’. The so-called ‘passive’ is but 
one of the many nuances conveyed by this set of forms. It differs 
from the active in much the same way as the other ‘moods’ differ 
from the indicative. The active conveys a fact or action objectively; 
the middle does so with an intimation of some specific concern or 
involvement on the part of the subject. 

Where this involvement consists in the subject’s being affected by 
the action (becoming its direct object), grammarians call this structure 
passive; e.g. in the English clause ‘the child has been washed’. 
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The effect is the same (or should be), if the child ‘has washed itself’. 
In Greek, both nuances would be expressed by the phrase 0 matic 
AéAovtat; in the latter case, however, grammarians call this form 
‘middle’ (Greek: péoov, Lat. medium). 

In the same way, tp€movtai may indicate that e.g. soldiers ‘are 
turned’ (by an enemy): passive, or that they ‘turn themselves’, viz. to 
flight: middle. This kind of ‘middle’—where the subject is the object 
of its own action—is infrequent. The involvement of the subject, 
which the ‘middle’ implies, may be of different kinds and result in 
various shades of meaning. This will gradually become clearer. 

Here are a few typical examples: 

1. a) gvAatto ‘I guard’; pvAdttopat ‘I am being guarded’ (e.g. 
as a prisoner): passive; pvAattopat t1 ‘I guard myself 
against something’, ‘I watch out for something’ or ‘I guard, 
observe (some rule) strictly’: middle. 

b) Avo ‘I loose, set free’; Avowar ‘I am being freed’: passive; 
Avopat tov maidea ‘in my interest / of my own will I free 
my son’ 1.e. ‘I ransom him’: middle. 

Some middles indicate that the subject is having something done by 
others in his own interest, e.g. 

c) tov nraida d1d6acKm noAAG ‘I teach my son many things’; 
tov raida didaoKopat toAAG ‘I have my son taught many 
things’: middle.’ 

d) wevdw ‘I deceive’; yevdetar ‘he is being deceived’: passive. 
wevdetar ‘he is deceiving in his own interest’, i.e. ‘he is 
lying’: middle. 

Whether a particular form is to be taken in a ‘middle’ or a ‘passive’ 
sense is as a rule self-evident from the context. With many verbs, only 
one of the theoretically possible alternatives is actually used. 

2. Some verbs are used in the middle only (and not in the active), 

e.g. BovAopat ‘I wish’, evxopat ‘I pray’, and especially many 


1. Both the term péoov and the logic whereby the ‘middle’ is considered distinct 
from, and midway between, active and passive, go back to the Alexandrian 
grammarians. 

2. Sometimes 5:5é0xopat and maidevopiar are used with the same meaning as 
the active. In this case the middle form stresses the concern and interest of the 
teacher. On the other hand both can have the fully passive meaning (‘I learn’ or ‘am 
being educated’). 
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verbs expressing emotion, such as dopa, evppaivopar ‘I 
rejoice’ .! 

3. Still other verbs do have active forms, but are mostly used in the 
middle. This apparently adds a note of intensity; e.g. noAvtedo ‘I 
am a citizen’; moAitevoua ‘I act / am.active, as a citizen’; 
otpatede ‘I soldier’; otpatevopat ‘I take the field / advance 
with an army’. 

Many verbs with a present active have no active future, but only 
one in the middle form, e.g. dkov@ — dKODGONAL; PEDVYO - 
pevEouat. In most of these verbs this future (-copat)—called the 
‘future middle’ in view of its form—has an active meaning, e.g. 
&xkovoopnat ‘I shall hear’, Abcopuat ‘I shall redeem’. The passive 
meaning it conveys in the case of some other verbs will be considered 
later. 

It is not always clear why the middle form is preferred to the active 
in some verbs, but not others, e.g. why ndopat and evepaivoyat but 
xaipa? Why BovdAopar but €8éAm?? Usage varies to some extent, 
moreover, from dialect to dialect. 

Some particular sets of middle forms, in the aorist and future, have 
in the course of development become more or less standardized, 
conveying either a passive or a non-passive, ‘middle’ meaning, but not 
both. (Examples will be given in later lessons.) In the end it will be 
evident that the essential distinction lay not between active and passive, 
but rather between the objective active and the subjective middle 
(‘medium’, yévocg pEoov—so called wrongly). We shall therefore 
often use the term medio-passive when referring to this ‘subjective’ 
voice. 


II. Reading Poetry 


The metres of the verse-texts in Part I L.36 are all of types already 
introduced: Text C—Theognis, an elegiac distich (hexameter + 
pentameter) used throughout his elegies (above L.26 IIG); Text NI— 


1. It makes no sense to call such verbs ‘deponents’. They have not ‘deposed’ 
(i.e. disposed of) any active form, but from the beginning existed only as middles. If 


they must be given a specific name, they should be called ‘media tantum’. i.e. 
‘(verbs which are) only middle’. 


2. Cf. Lat. moneo, but adhortor. 
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Hesiod, dactylic hexameter; Text N2—Euripides, a normal iambic 
trimeter; as also in Text D1 and 2—Iv@npat. 


LESSON 37 


I. Substantives: i-Stems 


Nom. sing. has the ending -c; e.g. m6At°c. 

Many such nouns are derived from verbs; e.g. 7 npaéic (npaoow), 1 
poais (PVM), N UAONGIC (UaVOdvVa, root: Vua8). They are 
feminines, with the exception of 6 pdvtic ‘seer’. 


A. Declension 


Their declension is analogous to that of v-stems (L.35). -1 alternates 
with -e:' -. only in nom., acc., voc. sing.: mdA1c, NOALV, ROAL; -e€ in 
all other cases, e.g. dat. sing. moA€1 (< nOAet), dat. plur. moAEotv. 


The Reason for this Alternation 

Just as -v and -ev were alternatives in nouns with v-stems, there was, 
from an early stage in the development of the language, alternation of 
-. and -€1 in 1-stem nouns, with -1 in nom., acc., voc. sing.; -€1 in the 
other cases. 

Before vowels, the -1 of the diphthong e1 turned into a consonant (i 
= y) and subsequently dropped out; e.g. nom. plur.: *noAeies > 
*roheec > mOAEIc (ee > long €, spelt er); dat. sing.: *moAcit > nOAEeT > 
TOXEL. 

Hence the notion arose that -e- was the characteristic vowel of the 
remaining cases, with the result that it is found also in the dat. plur. 
moAeou(v) and acc. plur. *n0Aeve > mO0AEc (long €) (compensatory 
lengthening), spelt tOAe1c. This is how there came into being an acc. 
plur. identical to the nom. plur.—yjust as with -v- adjectives (above 
L.35). 


B. Curious Forms of the Genitive Singular and Plural 


Note the forms and the accentuation of the gen. sing. tic noAEwc, 
gen. plur. tav noAEov. 





1, 1- is carried through in the Ionic dialect (Homer): nOAtc, noALOG, nOALEC... 
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Origin of these Forms 

Homer often has a gen. sing. in -noc, e.g. toAnoG. In these words, 
then, the vowel ‘e’ occurred in all three of its possible degrees, 
namely, ‘zero’: — noA1c, ‘normal’: e — nOAEouv, and ‘lengthened’: n -~ 
MOANOS. 

In the course of time this Homeric genitive underwent metathesis, 
i.e. the transposition of quantity, just as vnog in Attic became vedc 
(L.18) and for the same reason. However, the accent remained where 
it was before. This was the origin of a form which does not comply 
with a basic rule of Greek accentuation: mOAEMs < NOANOS. On this 
model the genitive plural was likewise pronounced noAcov. 


Stem: noAve(1) 


TMOAEIG 


TMOANEIG 
NOAEWV 
noAEou(v) 





LESSON 38 


I. Medio-Passive 
The Imperfect, Optative (Pres. and Fut.) and Strong Aorist 


All these have secondary endings. 
Cf. L.8 for the secondary endings, active; L.34 for primary endings, 
passive (perfect); L.36 for primary endings, passive (present and 
future). 

As in the active, the tense displaying the secondary endings most 
clearly is the imperfect: 
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Observe: 

1. As in the active, the 2nd pers. plur. ending of the imperfect 
(secondary) is identical to that of the pres. indic. and imper. 
(primary); 


2. The secondary medio-passive endings for 1st and 2nd pers. plural 
are identical with the corresponding primary endings, namely -ye0a, 
-o0e; 


3. Comparison of the imperf. indic. €Adov and pres. imper. ADov 
with the perfect imperative A€Avoo shows that -s- between the 
thematic vowel and the vowel of the ending has dropped out:' *Aveoo 
> Aveo (as in Homer) > Avo (long o) spelt Adov; just as in the 
perfect A€Avoai as opposed to the pres. Abn1 (< Avecat). The same 
(-ov < -€o0) happened to the same ending also in the 2nd pers. sing. 
imperfect. 


The remaining secondary endings pose no problems. Memorize 


them: 
-UNVv, -o0, -t0, -we8a, -oB8e, -vto 


As in the active, comparison between the primary and secondary 
endings of the medio-passive reveals their basic similarity; in addition 
one may also note a certain affinity with the active endings (cf. L.6, 
L.34). 


Optative 
The same set of secondary endings serves also for the optative. 


Present Optative 
As in the active, the stem ends in -o1 (the thematic vowel + the -1 


characteristic of the optative, see above L.26): 


1. Why not also in the perfect? There the -s- between vowels (AéAvoat, 
nenaidSevoat) was preserved on the model of consonant-stems, since after a 
consonant the -s- would naturally not drop out, as e.g. in the 2nd pers. perf. indic. 
HyyeAoat (ayyeAAw), rene yar (NELTO, Y = PS), nepvrAagar (pvAaccw, & = 
ks). Similarly the future Adow is formed by analogy with ypayo and in the weak 
aorist EAvoa by analogy with Eypaya. 
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Lv-ot-pnv 
AD -o1-0 
A -01°TO 


Av ‘ot eB. 
AD -01-a8e 


AD -O1-vtO 





In the 2nd pers. sing. -o.co had to lose its -s-: *Avoi[o]o > Adon: 
cf. AéAvoo, imperative perfect, as opposed to Avov, imperative 
present. 


Future Optative 
As usual, the future is identical with the present except that -s- is 
inserted between stem and ending: Avootpnv, Avooto etc. 


Strong Aorist 

As in the active, and for the same reasons (see above L.29), the 
endings of the aorist indicative are the same as those of the imperfect, 
and the endings of the other moods! are identical with those of the 
present, e.g. 


EyYLYVOUTV EYEVOLTV ylyVO"at YVEVOUAL 
eAEINOUNV eAIROUTV Aeinntar Ainnta1 















Thus, we see that these tenses are not differentiated by their endings 
but by their stem. There are, however, as in the active (see above 
L.29 and L.32), differences of accent, but only in two places: 2nd 
sing. pres. imperative: ytyvov but aor. imper. yevod; pres. infinitive 
yiyveoQar but aor. infin. yevéo8a1. This applies to all strong aorist 
middles. 

This form of the strong aorist is appropriately termed the ‘aorist 
middle’, for it became increasingly confined to ‘non-passive’ 
meanings; that is, it was used less and less in sentences where the 
subject was also the direct (affected) object of the action expressed by 
the verb. To express this particular nuance, the language developed a 
particular set of forms, which grammarians call ‘aorist passive’ 
(below L.43). 


1. For other moods, see the napadetypata below. 
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‘Aorist Middle’: Indicative and Optative 






Mapadet 
Imperfect Aor. Indic. Pres. Opt. Aor. Opt. 
























Sing. 1. eyvyvopnv EYEVOLTV yiyvoipnv yevolpny 
2. eytyvov EYEVOU ylyvo10 YEVOLO 
3. eylyveto EYEVETO ylyvoito YEVOLTO 
1. éyryvope8a = EvyevopeBa yryvoipeba yevoipeda. 
2. eytyveobe eyevecbe yevo1o0e 
3 


Imperative 
Strong aorist: yevod, yevéo8a, yéveoe, yevecBov; 
cf. present: yiyvov, yiyvéo8a, yiyvecOe, yryvéo8ov. 


Infinitive 
Strong aorist: yevéoOa1; 
cf. present: yiyveoOa1. 


Participle 
Strong aorist: yevopevoc, yevopevov, YEVOLEVN); 
cf. present: ytyvopevoc, ytyvopevov, yryvopevn. 


Thus Avo, for example, has the following ‘middle’ forms of the 
present: imper. Avov, Avéo8a; infin. Advec8a1; partic. AvOpEVOG, 
AvopEVOV, AVOPEVN. 

However, Abo and the vast majority of vowel-stem verbs do not 
form strong aorists. In the ‘middle’, no less than in the ‘active’, these 
verbs have weak aorists in -s- in the middle (below, L.40) as in the 


active (above, L.14). 


IJ. Notes on Syntax 


A. The Participle as a Complement of Certain Verbs 
and Other Constructions Used with Them 


Consider section A of the Greek lesson and in particular also the 


following variants: 
uéuvnco avOpanos Ov 
uguvjnoo ‘AOnvav 


‘remember that you are a man’ 
‘remember Athens’ 
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HELVHLaL A€yov ‘I remember saying’ and 

HELVTWaL Ot EAeyov ‘I remember that I said...’ 

HEuvjpai cov A€yovtoc ‘I remember your saying...’ 
and 

Léuvnpar St EAeyec ‘I remember that you said...’ 

XALPW VEviKHKac, ‘I rejoice in my victory’ 

TSoua1 tht viKn, Sti eviknoa | 

TAVW ADTOV A€éyoVTA, _ ‘I stop him (from) talking’ 

TAVM AVTOV TOD AdYOU 

TAVW TOV AOYOV ‘I am stopping the discussion.’ 

Tavopar Aéyov, ‘I conclude my speech’ 


TAVOUAL TOD AdYOU 


apx@ ‘I am the first’ 

apyo tov ’"ABnvav ‘I rule over Athens’ 

APY tod Adyov ‘I open the discussion’ 
aApyouwat Aéyov, ‘I begin my speech’ 

APYOWAL TOD ADYoV 

Gpyetar AEyEtv ‘He starts talking (having been 


doing something else before)’ 


Note that verbs of beginning, stopping, rejoicing (also grieving) and 
remembering often have a participle as their complement. 

Remember also the various constructions used with &Kov@ 
(introduced in L.7). 


AKOve@ oe AEyovta ‘I (can) hear (make out) that you 
are speaking’ 
G&KOVW GOV AEYOVTOG ‘I am listening to your speech’ 
&KOvW Ge A€yEtv, ‘I hear (learn by hearsay) / that 
GKODM OTL A€yEIC you say...” 
B. Aspect 


The present and aorist forms in I, E and G will serve as illustrations 
of the different aspects of these tenses referred to in L.14ff. For 
example, Oedipus in text El does not merely ask the Athenians ‘not to 
become bad’, but ‘to behave, and act in such a manner as not to spoil 
their good reputation’; and Electra in text E2 does not merely tell 
Orestes ‘to become (or ‘be’) a man now’, but to act so as to prove 
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himself a man. Try to work out for yourself the particular nuances of 
the verb in the other quotations. 


C. Reflexive Pronouns 


Section I, texts F2-3 illustrate the ‘reflexive pronoun’ introduced in 
L.13 and L.14. 


III. Reading Poetry 


Section I, text C2: slow anapests of the type described above in L.33; 
text G.1: dactylic; the other verse texts are all plain iambics. 


LESSON 39 


Substantives in -ev 


1. Nominative Singular 
The nom. sing. of substantives in -ev is accented on the last syllable 

(oxytone); the ending -c combines with the stem to give -evc. These 

substantives are invariably masculine and designate: 

a) persons engaged in particular jobs or activities, e.g. 0 
Ypappatens ‘scribe’ (cf. ypa@w), imnevde ‘rider’ (cf. Inm0<), 
a@Avevs ‘fisherman’ (cf. G&Ac ‘salt’, ‘sea’), voweds ‘herdsman’ 
(from vépo ‘put to graze’), BaoiAevs ‘king’ (a non-IE word); 

b) the inhabitants of particular cities, e.g.’Epetpievc and 
XaAx1deve (inhabitants of Eretria and Chalkis in Euboea); in 
addition there are 

c) certain personal names in -evc, e.g. "AxtAAevc, IInAeve (like 
BaotAevc, of pre-Greek origin). 


2. Declension 
Epic forms such as BaotAijec and BaotAi show that the stem 
Originally ended in -nv. 

Before vowels, i.e. before most of the endings, -nv became -n fF, 
and the F disappeared in Jonic-Attic. Before consonants, 1.e. before -¢ 
in nom. sing. and dat. plur., the -nv was shortened to ev; likewise in 


the vocative (the stem on its own). 
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Stem: *BaoiAnv- > Baorev-, e.g. BaotAn(F) 


Sing. Plur. 
Homer Classical and | Homer Classical _ Post- 
classical 
BaoiAes > Baciriic Bacireic 
BaoiAtjac > Bactléac Bactdeic 
(*Bacidnov)> PBaciléwv Bactréov 
BaotAedor(v) BactAedor(v) 

























Post-classical 














N Bacidevs 
A. BaoilAfa> Baciréa 
G. Baoirijoo>  fBaciréwe 
. PacidAni > BactAsi 

Baciled 





Accusative and Genitive Singular and Plural 

Metathesis (transposition) of quantity occurs as in nOAEms and vedc 
(L.37); but the accent remains normal. Dat. sing. -7j1 > et; compare 
dat. moAe1 and yéveu (L.37 and 32). Nom. plur.: the e of the ending -ec¢ 
became, so to speak, absorbed into the preceding 1 (jE > Tic). 

The endings of the nom. and acc. plur., -fj¢ and -€ac, which thus 
came into being, were understandably felt to be unusual, and 
consequently in post-classical times were modified so as to resemble 
the corresponding endings of 1-stems (e.g. m6A1c: nom. and acc. plur. 
mOAetg), with which they already had in common the characteristic 
genitive endings -ews and -ewv. 


3. Special Types 

a) In the case of proper names which have additional vowels before 
-€v (*-nv), e.g. Heiparevc (Piraeus) and ’Epetpievdc (Eretrian), 
one often, though not always, finds contraction with the ending; 
e.g. Ilerpare (instead of -éa), Merpatac (instead of -éwc), 
Tle.patet; Epetptac (instead of Epetpuea.), "Epetpiav. 

b) Zevc, voc. m Zed — Ata, Adc, Att. 
The diversity of forms is due to the existence of two forms of the 
IE root (ablaut). Normal: *dieu (hence the nom. and voc., where 


di > C). Zero: *diw (hence the remaining cases, cf. Lat. divus; cf. 
also L.35 and 37). 
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LESSON 40 


I. The ‘Middle’: Further Tenses with Secondary Endings: 
Pluperfect and Weak Aorist 


1. Meaning 

We know from L.17 that the Greek perfect is not a past historic tense, 
but refers to the present, and that it has either an intensive meaning, 
e.g. meniotevKa ‘I firmly believe’, ‘I am convinced’, or—far more 
frequently—points towards a state of affairs which exists in the 
present (chiefly as the result of a preceding action), e.g. A€EAvpat, ‘I 
(have been freed and) am free’. 

The pluperfect puts these nuances back into the past, e.g. €A€AvtO 
‘he (had been freed and) was free’, ai onovdai €AEAvVTO ‘the truce 
was no longer in force’. Unlike the pluperfect in Latin and English, 
the Greek pluperfect does not serve to relate an event which had 
occurred previous to another past event; for narrating events in ‘time 
pluperfect’ Greek simply uses the aorist. Consequently the pluperfect 
is not very much used in Greek. However, it is to be found in Greek 
of all periods, from Homer to the classical period, in the New 
Testament and even later. 


Augment 

Past time is indicated in the pluperfect, as in other tenses, by the 
augment (cf. L.6). It is placed before the perfect stem, i.e. before the 
reduplication, e.g. €-Ae-Adpnv. 


Endings 
Just as it is in the perfect middle (= passive) that we find the primary 
endings of the medio-passive voice best preserved (because it is an 
‘athematic’ tense), similarly it is in the pluperfect that the secondary 
endings are displayed most clearly. 

Thus €-xe-K@A0-MHN, €-re-narde0-MHN, é:Be-BovAed-MHN. 


eAcAv -MEOA 
ehéeAv LOE 


éAéAv NTO 
(AEADPEVOL Hoav) 
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I]. Excursus: The Pluperfect Active 


The pluperfect is found even less often in the active than in the medio- 
passive, but it is not so rare that it can be completely disregarded. Its 
forms even show a marked development, and one which, as usual, 
proceeds from the variable to the stereotyped. — 

In IE, the perfect and pluperfect had their own distinctive set of 
endings. The only one of these in the Greek active that we have so far . 
encountered is the ending -« of the Ist person sing. perf. Its accidental 
resemblance to the -o ending of the aorist (derived from -n) led to a 
far-reaching process of assimilation of perfect forms to those of the 
aorist. 

The distinctive characteristics and development of the pluperfect 
active stand out in the columns of the following paradigm. 


Classical Attic 4th cent. and later 
including NT) 
. €AcAdK'T (<-ea) =—s- EAA Kev €AEA0K€lv 
. eAeAnk-1¢* EAEADK “E1G EAENDK'EIG 


. thedvd« ‘et (< -€€) EAEADK EL eAcAvK el 

. €ACADK-epev eEAcADK EWeV eAcADK Elev 
. tAcAvx ete EALADK ETE EACADK ‘E1Te 
. €AeAdK-eoav EACADK -EGav EACADK ELOaV 


* Also -1o0a (the older form). Remember all these forms. 


III. The Weak Aorist (‘s-Aorist’) Middle 





The same secondary endings as in the medio-passive pluperfect serve 
as the endings both of the strong (L.38) and the weak aorist middle, in 
the indicative and the optative. However, here as elsewhere, certain 
phonetic changes do occur in the 2nd person singular. 


Characteristic Syllable of the Weak Aorist: -oa 
Indicative: é:Av-oa:MHN, €:x@Av‘oa:MHN, é-nardevn-oa-MHN. 


eXAvoa:-MHN 
to :Q (< EADoao Homer < *eAdoa:L0) 
eAvoa:TO 


eAvoa MEGA 
eAvoa:LOE 
eAvoa-:NTO 
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Optative: the aorist stem is extended by the addition of -1. 


Avoa:i-MHN 
Avoa-1-0 (< *Adoa1-L0) 
Avoa'1:TO 


Avoa:t-MEGA 
Avea:1-L6E 
Avoa-t-NTO 





The Other Moods 
In the subjunctive one finds—as in the aorist active and elsewhere— 


the primary endings of the thematic present subjunctive added straight 
onto the -o of the aorist: 


Avo wpa, Avo-n, Avo-Nta1 etc. 


Infinitive 

The same ending as for the present (and all other tenses of the middle) 
-c@ai, eg. AdcacBat, Kkardoac8ai, rardsedoac8at, 
BovAcvoac8at. 


Imperative 

The 2nd person sing. has (as in the active) a surprising ending, namely 
-LAI (i.e. -o + a1?). The -a1 of the ending here, as elsewhere, is 
reckoned as short, so far as accentuation is concerned; hence the 
accents are e.g. Adoat, KdAVGaL, Taidevoal, PovrAevoat. 


Differences of Accentuation 
The rule that the endings -o1 and -a1 function as short for the 
purposes of accentuation does not hold true for the optative active. 
Hence the accentuation of Adoar and k@Avoa1 (aor. med. imper.) 
distinguishes them from Abou and KwAvoaL (aor. opt. active) and 
the aorist active infinitive AdDoa1, KwAdoat (L.26). 

With the exception of the 2nd person sing. the imperative has the 
usual endings, thus: 





K@Avoat, KoAvcoaa8a, xodAvoaabe, kwAvoacBwv* 
*Later (Hellenistic) -oao8acav 
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Participle: the normal endings, 1.e. 


Avodpevoc, Avodpevov, Avoapevn 


As was observed earlier, in L.38, the Greek language developed yet 
another system of aorist forms (L.43) which had principally ‘passive’ 
connotations, i.e. it indicated that the subject of the sentence was 
affected by the action. Consequently the two types of ‘middle’ aorist, 
strong (€yevounv) and weak (cAvoapnv), became more and more 
restricted to the other nuances of the ‘medio-passive’. This is why 
these last are commonly designated ‘aorist middle’ as distinct from 
‘aorist passive’. 


LESSON 41 


Some Substantives of Unusual Form: Stems in -v 
A. Substantives in -v 


Like adjectives in -vc (L.35) and substantives in -1¢ (L.37), a few 
substantives whose stem ends in -v, show the effects of a very ancient 
vowel-gradation, in which the ev alternates with v at the stem-ending. 
Between vowels, as always happened, the -v changed into consonantal 
u (w = F) and subsequently dropped out. 

Here, as in the declension of adjectives in -vc, the -v is only in 
evidence in the nom., acc., and voc. sing. Elsewhere, however, the 
end-product is not identical in all respects with the adjectives in -vc. 
This is because in Attic, and the later Koine based on it, the genitive 
singular and plural of the v-stems were influenced by the paradigm of 
noAic (L.37). 


Paradigms 

1. ontyvc ‘forearm’, ‘cubit’, ‘arm’: 
Sing. TiXVG, NHXVV, TNXEMS, AHxEL; 
Plur. nNXE1SG, THXEISG, THYEOV, THyEor(v). 

Thus like nOA1c throughout, though with -v instead of -1. 


2. tO Got ‘city’ (as a collection of dwellings, not as a ‘political’ 
body): 

Sing. Gotv, Gotews, KoTEL; 

Plur. Gotn, Gotewv, Goteor(v). 
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Nom. and acc. plur. Gotn < Gotea (Homer) < *aotEFa. 


3. rptoPuc — npeoPotys — xpeoBevtic. In the singular the form 
TpEoPuc Gad nptofPeus, npécoBet, @ rpéaoBv) ‘old’, 

‘venerable’ ,' persists in poetry; in prose one chiefly says npeoBvtns, 
-ov (fem. npeoBdt1<, -150¢). 

The plural, 01 (tovc) npéoBeic (npéoPewv, nptopeotv) 
‘ambassadors’, remained in general use; as an alternative, one also 
finds, from the classical period onwards, 6 xnpeoBevtns ‘ambassador’ 
with the plural ot npeoBevtat. 


B. Substantives with u-Diphthong Stems 
(excluding -ev, L.39) 


l. ypads 2. vadc¢ 3. Bods 


1. The declension of ypavdc ‘old woman’ is completely regular; one 
has only to realize that au = av had to change, before a vowel, to aw 
= af and that the F subsequently dropped out. Thus it has to be a, not 
av, that precedes endings that start in a vowel. The acc. plur. ypavc 
derives from * ypauns. Hence the following: 


Sing. ypadc, ypadv, ypadc, ypai, @ ypad; 
Plur. ypaec, ypadc, ypaav, ypavot(v). 


2. The cases of vavc ‘ship’ (cf. Lat. navis) are, in principle, 
analogous, but 
a) In Ionic-Attic long « becomes 7; e.g. vit (in ypai the long a was 
preserved because of the p preceding it); 
b) Metathesis of quantity occurs in gen. sing. and plur. (as in ndA1c) 
i.e. vews and ve@v, transposing the quantities of vnoc and vne@v: 
Sing. vadc, vadv, veds, vni; 
Plur. vijec, vadc, vedv, vavot(v). 


3. The stem of Botg ‘bull’, ‘ox’, ‘cow’, Bov/Bor (cf. Lat. bos, 
bovis), displays the same development as ypavc, but with ov and of 
instead of av and of, thus: 


1. Comparative: npeoBdtepoc; superlative: nmpecBdtatoc. The use of the 
comparative to designate the holder of an office, ‘presbyter’ or ‘elder’, is post- 
classical; cf. in classical Greek ot yEpovtec, 7 yepovota; Lat. senatus. 
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Sing. Bodc, Bodv, Bods, Boi; 
Plur. Boec. Bods, Bod@v, Bovoi(v). 


II. Active and Middle: Some Examples 


BovAouat ‘I wish’, ‘will’, ‘am willing’: middle—no active (and no 
passive). BovAevw and (more frequently) BovAevopar ‘I take 
counsel’, ‘deliberate’, ‘resolve after deliberation’: active and middle. 
oupBovAevdwe (tivi) ‘I advise (someone)’; cvupPov-Aevopat (twit) ‘I 
ask for (someone’s) advice’. 


III. Compound Words: Their Characteristics (cf. L.7, 17) 


In most compound words—verbs as well as nouns—one or more 
prepositions are prefixed to the ‘simple’ form of the word; these 
naturally affect the meaning of the compound formed in this way. We 
shall also be considering some compounds in which it is not a 
preposition that is prefixed. 


A. Compound Verbs 


A good example is BovAevouai ‘I take counsel with myself’, ‘I 
deliberate’, but LYMBovAevonat, ‘I consult with someone’, i.e. ‘I 
ask someone’s advice’. 

For a typical set of compounds, all based on one ‘simple’ verb- 
form, see the following formations based on hAGe ‘he came’ or ‘he 
went’. 1) anmABe ‘he went away’; 2) é€&7AGe ‘he went out’; 3) 
eionAQe ‘he came in’; 4) 517A8e ‘he went through’; 5) xathAQe ‘he 
went down’ or ‘came back’; 6) petHAQe ‘he went after’, ‘pursued’, 
‘aimed at’; 7) mepifjAQe ‘he went round’; 8) xrpo7jAGe ‘he went 
forward’; 9) npoonAGe ‘he went (or ‘came’) to’. 

Occasionally one finds two or even three prepositions prefixed to 
the ‘simple’ form, e.g. 10) d1eERAGe ‘he went completely through’; 
11) ovvereEAGe ‘he joined in attacking’. 

Where hiatus would otherwise occur, the last vowel of the 
preposition is elided: see examples 1. &m- 4. 51- 5. kat- 6. pet- 10. d1- 
11. éx-. But there are two exceptions to this: nept and npo do not 
elide; see examples 7 and 8. 

The augment is placed before the ‘simple’ form of the verb, not 
before the prefix(es). The examples given above illustrate this fact 
(jA@e is an aorist form—with augment). However, in the case of a 
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few frequently-used verbs it was forgotten that they were compound 
formations, and hence the augment precedes the prefix, e.g. ka0ev5a 
(I sleep’) - imperf. exaBevdov; éxiotapar (‘I know’) — imperf. 
Hriotapynv; xxBiCe (‘I sit’) — imperf. exaOiCov. 

The accent is recessive (drawn back as far as possible), as is normal 
with verbs, but it never comes before the augment (see the examples 
above). Note the contrast between é&fA@e (aor. indicative) and 
éCeAVe (imperative: no augment). Similarly e.g. Eveoti (present: no 
augment) but evijv (imperfect). 


Construction with Compound Verbs 

Usually the case taken by the preposition prefixed to the ‘simple’ verb 
form determines the construction governed by a compound verb. E.g. 
eCtiAVe tig xMpac (= NAGE Ex tijc yMpac); petHAGev adtov (= 
NAGev pet’ adtov); vodc Eveoti pot (év EL01). 

N.B. There are many compounds in which the first element is not a 
preposition, e.g. dvotvxew, &tvxéw ‘I am unlucky’. In verbs of this 
type the augmnent is placed before (or within) the first element of the 
compound, e.g. edvotvyNoa, NTdxyNKG. 


Compound Substantives 

E.g. From 1 080¢ ‘way’, ‘road’: €€0d0c¢ ‘way out’, elaoodocg ‘way in’, 
‘entrance’, x&8050c¢ ‘a descent’ or ‘return’, pE9050c¢ ‘a going after 
(knowledge)’, ‘mode of pursuing enquiry’, ‘method’, nepiodoc ‘a 
going round’ > ‘cycle’, ‘period (of time)’, mpoodoc ‘a_ going 
forward’, ‘advance’, mpocodoc ‘a going to’, ‘approach’, ‘procession’, 
‘income’, odvodog ‘a coming together’, ‘assembly’, ‘synod’. 


LESSON 42 


I. Other Peculiar Substantives 
A. Nominatives in -® and -0< 


Names in -: 

Lange, Anto, Fopyo, KAavywa@ likewise ne10@ (Me1O@), nyo 
(‘Hy@). All these are feminine, exist only in the singular and are 
accented on the last syllable. The stem ends, or once ended, in -ot, 
hence the vocative (= the stem) ends in -oi; thus ® ITe18ot. In the 
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nominative the -o was lengthened to w and the final . dropped out: 
hence Lana. 
Before vowels the change 01 > oi took place: consonantal 1 vanished 
at an early stage, hence: 
Acc. *-oia > *-oa@ > @: Lax: thus acc. became identical with 
nom. 
Gen. *-oios > *-00¢ > -00¢ (= -0¢): Laos 
Dat. *-oii > *ot > -o1: Langot: thus the dat. came to be identical 
in form to the voc. 
Thus, for example, nom., acc. Ryo, gen. Hxovs, dat. = voc. Hxot. 
N.B. Topy@ has an n-stem plural: ai Topyovec, also, in poetry, the 
singular forms Topyovocg etc. 
1) aida@c is an s-stem substantive (cf. to yevoc), but in the nom. the 
o of the stem is lengthened: ai5ac; acc. ai6@ (< *aiddoa); gen. 
aidods (< *aiddaoc); dat. aidot (< *aid001). The nom. form serves 
also for the voc. 


Nom. | re18@ 





0 pws ‘hero’ 

Stem: Npwr-. After the loss of the digamma there was at first no 
contraction, hence the forms ip@a, pai etc.; later there was often 
contraction in the acc. and dat.: tov ipa, ti par (peo). 


pas 
Tpaa (pea) 





B. Neuters with Gen. -atoc etc. 


tO yOvv ‘knee’, to ppéap ‘well’ and 16 b5m@p ‘water’ have 
nominatives of abnormal and diverse sorts, but in other cases they are 
regular like e.g. t0 npQypa, nmpaypatoc (L.29). Hence yovatos 
(gen.), ppéatt (dat.), bdata (nom. and acc. plur.). 
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NJ/ASV. vdap 


Gen. vdatoc 
Dat. vdat1 





C. 0 v106 ‘son’ 

Before and during the classical period 6 vidg had, besides the o- 
declension forms vidv, viod etc., many alternative forms from the 
3rd declension, which decline like v/e stems, e.g. ndv0c. Hence 
frequently: 

Sing. (vt0¢, ViOV) VIED, ViEt 

Plur. vieic, vieic, vigwv, vieotv. 

The iota is very frequently omitted in Greek of the earlier period, 

hence gen. sing. vé0c, dat. sing. vei etc. 


II. The Adjectives noAvc ‘many’ and yéyas ‘great’ 


Apart from the nom. and acc. sing. of the masculine (noAvc, noAvv / 
uWEyaSC, weyav) and neuter (T0oA0 / pEya), all cases of moAvS and 
weyas are formed in accordance with the o/e and a-declensions, with 
the stems moAAo- (roAAN-) and weyadAo- (-n). E.g. roAAOD, 
TOAATIC; TOAAGL, TOAAG; WEyaAon, pEyaANs; pEyaAa, peyara. 
By contrast, péAac (< *péAave), weAav, peEAaiva (<*pEAavic ) 
‘black’, is a regular n-stem, cf. L.24. 


Ill. Metre 


Text 1C: the beginning of an Alcaic strophe, the first line being an 
‘Alcaic hendecasyllable’ ~ --~ —-, -—~ ~ —~ ~. Named after Alkaios 
(or ‘Alcaeus’) of Lesbos (born c. 620 BCE), this metre was used in 
Latin by Horace. 

Text 1F2: ~ ~ —-~ —~ —~. This metre, characteristic of Anacreon (c. 
570-500 BCE) was the model for many ‘Anacreontic’ verses dating 
from late antiquity (cf. L.27). 
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LESSON 43 


I. Aorist Passive 
A. The Stem 


Characteristic of the aorist passive is -n/e- between stem and ending: 
-n- in the indicative, imperative and infinitive; -e- in the subjunctive, 
optative and participle. 

There are two types of aorist passive: 

a) strong: the characteristic vowel n/e follows immediately after the 
verb-stem (this happens chiefly with consonant-stems), e.g. 
é-ypao-n (ypaqw), &-oTaA nN (GTEAAD), E-OaV-T (QAIVO, Voav-); 

b) weak: -8- is placed between stem and n/e (this happens chiefly 
with vowel-stem verbs), e.g. €-A0-0-n, é-Bepaned-O-n, E-gav-O-n 


('). 





Theta or no theta—that is the only difference between ‘weak’ and 
‘strong’ aorist passives. As we have already seen, this is very far from 
being the case in the active and middle of the aorist, but compares 
with the way in which ‘weak’ and ‘strong’ perfects are differentiated 
by the presence or absence of -k- (L.17). 


B. Endings 


All the endings of the ‘aorist passive’ are active ones! 


C. Moods 


Indicative: secondary endings (i.e. the same endings as in e.g. the 
imperf. active), except for the 3rd person plural, which has the ending 
-oav taken over from the aor. active and jjoav ‘they were’. Thus, 





Subjunctive: endings the same as in the pres. act. subj., with which 
the -e- of the aor. pass. contracts (-€ > -@, -émpev > -Gpev etc.). 
Hence all the endings are accented with a circumflex. They are 
identical, as a result, with the subjunctive forms of Eli, e.g. Av 0A, 
AvO-fi,, -f // -@pev, -fite, -@or(v): STAA-O, OTAA-TI1¢ etc. 
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Optative: formed like the optative of eipi: env, einc...eiev 
(einpev ). The tense-stem (with its characteristic -e) is followed by -1n- 
in sing. and -1- in plur. plus secondary endings, e.g. Av -8-einv, Av8- 
eins, -ein // -eipev (-einpev), -eite (-einte), -elev (-einoav); otaA- 
einv, OTAA-E1N¢ etc. 

Imperative: X0-O-n-11, AvONta // ADOntE, AVPEvtwv; Ot&A-N-O1*, 
otaAnta // otaAnte, otaAdévtwv. The original ending of the 2nd. 
sing. imper. -91 is ‘dissimilated’ to -tt when it occurs after 8 (i.e. in 
all ‘weak’ aorist passives), thus A0@nt1 but otcAn Ar. 

Infinitive: Aw -Bfj-va1; otaA-f-vat (cf. eivan). 

Participle: The stem ends in -nt, as is also the case with all active 
participles except for the perfect. The accent is on the characteristic 
vowel €/e1 (except in the gen. plur. fem.). The nom. masc. has the 
ending -c, like e.g. the aor. act. participle. Cf. *Adoavtc >Avoac 
(and *yiyavts > yiyac), and similarly *AvOévtc > AvBeic (= AvOEc).! 
Neuter nom. and acc.: just as *Adoant > Adoav, so AvOEnt > AvVEv. 
Feminine: the usual ending -ia; hence just as *Avoavtia > Avoaca 
similarly Av8évtia > AvOeioa. Hence: 

















AvVévta AvOeicatr 






AvBeic Av8Eév Av8ecica AvBEvtES 


AvBEvta «= A Bev AvBeioav 






AvPévtac AvPEevta AvEeicac 
AvBEvtoOc AvBeions AvBEvtwv AvBe1c@v 


AvBei OT) 





AvBEvit Av eiai(v) AvBeica 


Likewise otaAcic, oTaAEV, OTAAEICG etc. 


Il. Future Passive 


On the basis of the ‘passive’ aorist stem just described, a form of the 
future, not found in Homer, developed in Attic and was inherited by 
later Greek. Consequently there exists, along with Av-o-opa. derived 
from the present stem, a form with identical endings Av -On-o -opat; 
similarly, besides ypawopat (ypag:o-opat), there exists 
YPAQ "No ‘OAL. 

A detailed discussion of this formation of the aorist-derived future 
would be superfluous, given that it is identical with the other one just 
mentioned, both in its endings and in their relationship to the stem. Its 
meaning is predominantly ‘passive’. This is clear especially where 


— 


I. As usual, et stands for long e. 
1. VOay-; Bax-10v > Bdxiwv > Pdocwv; cf. L.21 (dissimilation). 
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another future of the type derived from the present stem exists 
together with it, e.g. Avoetar ‘he will ransom’ but AvOjcetat ‘he 
will be ransomed’ (or in some other way ‘released’). Hence in 
conventional terminology this last form is classed as ‘future passive’, 
the other as ‘future middle’. Adoopa1, ypayopat are called ‘future 
middle’, as distinct from AvOjnoopat, ypaojnoowat—‘future passive’. 

In a great many cases these terms do indeed differentiate correctly 
between the meanings conveyed by the two forms. This, though, is not 
the end of the story. 

Similarly, the schematic distinction drawn between the ‘aorist 
middle’ (e.g. €Avodpnv) and the ‘aorist passive’ (e.g. EADOnvV) may 
be accepted as by and large valid, at least for the classical period. That 
the distinction in meaning does not go back to the origins of the form 
which we call ‘aorist passive’ is evident from its (active!) endings. 
How it came about that classical Greek differentiated—insofar as it 
did differentiate—between the two forms, will gradually become 
apparent. 

We have now completed our survey of the whole conjugation- 
system of the regular verb. All its forms can be deduced from the 
following set of ‘principal parts’: 


Adw, Adow, EAvoa, AéAvKa, A€AvUAL, EADBHV 


It is therefore imperative to memorise all the six ‘principal parts’ of 
every verb one learns. 


LESSON 44 


This lesson introduces no new grammatical material. Use this 
opportunity for review. 


LESSON 45 


Adjectives 
I. Formal Types 
A. 0/a-Declension 


1. iepoc, -ov, -a; wyaBdc, -dv, -n, L.3; L.10: 
2. BapBapos, -ov; &d1Koc, -ov, L.13: 
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3. AnAOVG, -odv, -T; apyvpods, -odv, -&; edvovc, -ovv, L.16; 
4, iAews, -wv, L.18. 


B. Third Declension 


5. TAG, NAV, THO; EKOvV, Exdv, Exodoa, L.30; L.31: 

6. NOUS, -v, -eta, L.35; 

7. HEYOG, HEYA, WEYAAN; TOADS, MOAD, MOAAN; peéAaC, LEAVY, 
uéAaia, L.42; 

8. evyevis, -éc, L.33; 

9. evdaipav, evdatov; c@gpwv, o@gpov, L.24. 


C. Rarer Types 


10. (nEvng, nevntoc, L.28); masc./fem. edyapic, neut. edyapt, gen. 
(all genders) ebyapitoc; eveAnic, eveAni, gen. evéAnidoc. Likewise 
AXAPIC, EVMOAIC, ANOAIG, etc. In Attic these are mainly declined as 
dental stems (L.27), but one also finds e.g. acc. &noAtv, Gyapiv. 

11. yapterc, yaptev, yapieooa; masc./neut. gen. yapievtoc, fem. 
gen. YAPLEDONG. 

Stem -evt- cf. AvOeic, -Evtoc, but the dat. plur. yapieoi(v) and the 
fem. -ecoa, -eoons differ (for reasons explicable in terms of their 
historical development) from their counterparts in the otherwise 
analogous participle forms, e.g. dat. plur. Av@eio1(v), fem. nom. sing. 
AvPeica. 


II. Comparison 


l. The More Common Type: Stem + Suffixes: 

Comparative: -tepoc, -ov, -a; superlative -tatocg, -ov, -n. Thus in 

a) the o/a declension: comparative, e.g. dewvotepoc, cop@tepoc; 
superlative, Sewwdtatoc, copa@tatos (L.11). But: gtidAog, 
MIATEPOS, PLATATOS; YEPALOG, YEPALTEPOG, YEPAITATOG; 
maAdac, comp. either nrakarotepos or nadaitepos 
(superlative: -tatoc). 

b) the 3rd declension: péAac, wEAGV, comp. PEAGV-tTEPOG; 
Bpayds, Bpayd, comp. Bpaydtepog; evyevtc, evyevec, comp. 
EVYEVES -TEPOG. 

On this model also the n-stems: evdaipov, evdaiov, comp. 

EVSAlLOVEDTEPOC; CHPPOV, G@HPoOV, COMP. GAPPOVEDTEPOG (both 

these with corresponding superlatives in -tatoc). Likewise in the case 
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of contracted adjectives in -ovc: edvovc, EDVOVOTEPOG, -TAaTOS and 
ANAODS, aNAOVOTEPOG, -tatos (from -OEOTEPOG, -OEGTATOG). 


2. The Less Common Type 

Comparative: stem + -twv, -tov; superlative: stem + -tOTOG, -OVv, -71. 

The -.- of the comparative is always long in Attic, short in Homer and 

in the Doric dialect. 

a) These forms occur in the case of the following ‘positive’ 
adjectives (i.e. adjectives in their basic form): kaKxdc¢ ‘bad’ - 
KQKLOV, KAKIOV, KaKLotTOSG. And similarly, with slight 
modifications of the stem determined by general principles of 
linguistic change: Ndvc ‘sweet’ — ndiwv, Ndiov, Ndisto0G; taxv¢ 
‘fast’ — Oattav, Battov,' tax10t0¢; Weyas ‘large’ — peiCav, 
weiCov,? wéytotoc; €xy8pdc ‘hostile’ — éx8iwv, Ex9r10v,? 
ExBictoc; KaAdc ‘beautiful’ — KaAAiov, KaAALOV,* KaAALOTOS; 
aicypdc ‘disgraceful’ — aicyiwv , atoyiov,’ atoyiotoc; par1d10¢ 
‘easy’ — pd&iwv, paiov,® p&latoc; TOADS ‘many’ — nAEiov, 
TAEOV,’ RAELOTOG. 

For the declension of these forms see L.24; note particularly 
the forms ending in -w (masc./fem. acc. sing., neut. plur.) and 
-ovc (masc./fem. nom. and acc. plur., e.g. mAeiw, NAEIOUG. 

b) In the case of a comparative/superlative for which there exists no 
corresponding ‘positive’ form, it is customary in grammatical 
paradigms to supply, as equivalent to its ‘positive’, an adjective 
which, though unrelated to it in form, conveys a comparable 
meaning, e.g. (&yaQ6c) ‘good’ BeAtinv, BéAtIStOc ‘better’, 
‘best’.® 


1. VOax-; Bdyx-Lwv > Bd&yiov > Pdacowv; cf. L.21 (dissimilation). 

2. From pey-tov > peyiov. 

3. Root as in Homeric 16 €x80¢ ‘enmity’. 

4.Cf. to KaAdAoc. 

5. Cf. the Homeric substantive 16 aicsyoc; the positive adj. is extended with -p, 
cf. ) Avnn ‘pain’, adj. Aunnpoc ‘painful’. 

6. The root Vpa- is expanded in the positive adjective by the syllable -15 (+ the 
ending -toc, cf. matp-10¢). 

7. Cf. vocabulary Part II L.24. 

8. In English, similarly, there is no ‘positive’ form from the same root as ‘better’, 
‘best’. Another Greek word for ‘better’, dyeivev, &pevov exists only in the 
comparative. 
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III. Adverbs Derived from Adjectives 


Positive 

Stem + -wc¢ (see L.3, L.8): e.g. KaAds, KaAGc; Sikatoc, Sixaios; 
anhod<s, ANAS; nNa&c, KAVIOS, CHPPOV, CHOPPdVaG; EDTLING, 
EDTVYAS; T5v0c, NdeEwc. But ed ‘well’. 


Comparative and Superlative (see L.11) 
Comparative: neut. sing. -ov. 
Superlative: neut. plur. -o 


COMA COMMTEPOV SOMMTATA 
KAKO KQKLOV KOAKIOTO 
NEWS Tdtov n510Te 
EVTVYAC EVTVYEGTEPOV EVTVYEOTATA 
CHPPOVAG CWYPOVEOTEPOV COMMPOVEOTATA 
TAYEWS B&ttov TAYLOTO. 

ev QWLELVOV ApP1lota 

ed BéAtiov BeAtiota 

waro WaAAOV UGALOTO 
OALYOV NTTOV TKLOTO 


The neuter singular positive of some adjectives is also used as an 
adverb; thus: tayo (besides tayéwe) ‘quickly’, weya and noAw ‘very’, 
and pixpov and oAtyov “a little’.’ 


IV. Syntax: Use of the Adjective 


1. Adjective used as substantive, L.3; L.6; L.12. Special case: névnc 
(yepwv), L.28. 

2. Adjective: attributive or predicative, L.3; L.10. 

3. naoa NOAtIc, } Taoa TOAIc, L.31. 

4. Adjective with infinitive (Se1voc A€éyewv), L.6. 

5. Note: wc (poet. 6mmc) péytotos ‘as large as possible’; wo tax10Te 
‘as fast as possible’ .’ 


1. These last three adjectives have no corresponding adverbs in -ac. 
2. Also & t1 and olov téy1ota. All these constructions actually signify ‘like the 
£reatest’ etc. 
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LESSON 46 


This lesson is for the review of pronouns 
I. The Formal Characteristics of Pronouns 


If one considers the pronoun-forms in Greek and other IE languages 
one finds that they can be divided into two groups 


A. Personal Pronouns without Differentiation of Gender 


E.g. ‘I’, ‘thou’, which do not specify whether the person referred to is 
male or female. 


B. Other Pronouns with Differentiation of Gender 


In the primal JE language the endings peculiar to these two groups of 

pronouns were different in many respects from the endings of the 

noun declensions.' In Greek only one or two of these endings have 
been preserved. The nom. and acc. singular of the neuter had once 
ended, not with -m (> v) but with -d (cf. Lat. guid, illud etc, L.13). In 

Greek this -d inevitably had to drop out (as in the case of o@pa(t) 

etc., see L.6).? 

Accordingly all the pronouns with differentiation of gender (e.g. 
avtdoc and &AAoc) have neuters from which the final *-d of the 
nom./acc. sing. had dropped out; hence the endings -o (e.g. avto) and 
-1 (TI, TL). 

However, this rule does not apply to: 

1. the quasi-adjectives Epc, Epov, Eun; o06...; NWETEPOG...; 
DuEetEpos...; which are classed as ‘possessive pronouns’ but are 
used just like adjectives. 

2. Correlatives in -oc (see below).? 


1. The gen. sing. ending -ius in Latin, e.g. huius, illius, is a survival from these 
ancient pronoun-endings. 

2. The masc. nom. plur. had the ending -ot. It was from the pronouns that this 
ending in Greek (and also in Latin) was taken over as the plural of o-stem nouns, 
thus o1 &vOpwxo1. (The original ending was -es, like the corresponding ending of 
consonant stems.) The nom. plur. of a-stems was correspondingly assimilated to 
“C1. 

3. In the classical period and after, the pronoun-ending -o was in certain cases 
assimilated to -ov, the equivalent case-ending of o-stem nouns. In Athens one used 
to say toLtovtov and tooovtov more often than to1ovto, todovToO; similarly tO 
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II. The Individual Pronouns 


It is strongly recommended to review the paragraphs in earlier lessons 
which are referred to below. 


A. The Personal Pronouns ty, 0%, hweic, vpeEic' 
(See L.5, L.13 and L.14) 


The nom. of personal pronouns éy@, o¥, Npeic, Duets are used for 
emphasis; normally the verb-ending suffices to indicate whether the 
subject is lst, 2nd or 3rd person, singular or plural. In the oblique 
cases, the accented forms évé, éu0d, got, and oé, cod, cot, are used 
after prepositions and, like the nominative, for special emphasis of 
any kind, especially for contrast (see e.g. Part I L.46 Al). For the 3rd 
person €xeivoc may be used (as in text A3), or alternatively odtos or 
6de (see below). Thus: doxei pou ‘it seems to me’; Enoi Soxel ‘it 
seems to me’ (as opposed to ‘you’). 

These forms are sometimes even more strongly emphasised: eywye 
(note the accent) ‘I for my part...’ e.g. Euorye Soxet; likewise one 
finds ovye. 


B. avdtdc, adtO, ADT 
(See L.13) 


a@btOS Means: 

1. ‘-self’, as in ‘myself, yourself, himself’ (see texts B1, B2, BS, B6 
first half,? C1) 

2. When used in conjunction with the article or another 
demonstrative pronoun it means ‘the same’, ‘this same man’, ‘the 
very man’ (see texts B3, B4, B6). 

Krasis often occurs (see L.12, L.18), e.g. avtdc (< 06 adtéc); 

TAVTOD (TOD AVTOD); TADTA (< TH ADTH); TADTO (< TO ADT). 

a@vtOc is used in the acc., gen. and dat. in place of a 3rd person 
pronoun (see L.13), but not in the nominative. When a 3rd person 





adté ‘the same’ changed, via tabt6, into tadtév. But the neuter of obtoc, abtéc 
and &AAoc always remained todto, adt6 and GAAo. 

1. In Ionic (frequently in Homer) one also finds an enclitic accusative 3rd person 
pronoun pv ‘him, her, it’; in Doric (and hence in tragedy) its equivalent is viv. 

2. AVTOL...eopev = ‘we are ourselves’, i.e. ‘there are (just) ourselves (here)’, 
‘we are alone’. 
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pronoun in the nominative is required for emphasis, e.g. ‘he did it’, 
EKEIVOG, ODTOS or Ode is used. 


C. The Reflexive Pronoun éuavtov etc. 
(See L.13 and L.14) 


In addition to €avtovc, -c, -c¢, one finds the following forms used 
for the 3rd person reflexive pronoun: 

Acc. SYas AVTOVG, -ac (see below) 

Gen. co@v avt@v (= EAvTOV) 

Dat. cpio adtoic, -aic (= EXvTOIG, -aI¢) 

In Greek, as in Latin (but not in English), the reflexive pronoun is 
often used in a subordinate clause with reference to the person who is 
the subject of the sentence’s main clause: e.g. 

éneioev "AOnvatous Eavtov KaTayELv. 

‘He persuaded the Athenians to bring him back’ (‘him’ here 

referring to the ‘he’ of the main clause, and not to another 

person). 

This kind of construction is called the ‘indirect reflexive’. In Attic 
literature the pronoun used for the ‘indirect reflexive’ 1s sometimes, 
instead of the 3rd person reflexive eavtov, 

a) a form of plain abtdc¢ (so, increasingly, in later times); 

b) an ancient personal pronoun: sing. acc. €! gen. od, dat ot; plur. 
acc. GMAG, gen. GOdv, dat. c~tor(v) also used as an enclitic when 
there is no particular emphasis on it: £, ob, 01, omac, dat. plur. 
oyi(v) (sic). 


Use of the Pronoun é, ov etc. 

1. In Attic this pronoun is only used for the indirect reflexive (see 
above); in the colloquial language of the post-classical period it was 
not used at all. 

2. The most commonly used forms are the datives: sing. oi, oi, plur. 
OMIoI(v), T@L(V). 

3. In the plural there exists also a nominative oeic, which was used 
in the same way: EAeyov oti o@eic... ‘They said that they 
(themselves)...’ Here, too, reference is being made in a subordinate 
clause to the subject of the sentence’s main clause. 


1. It is, of course, this € (cf. Lat. se) which, added to avdtov, produces éavtov 
(see L.13 on €pavtov etc.). 
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D. 10g, -Ov, -1); G06, Nwétepoc, DwEetEpOS 
(L.18; L.14) 


€u10c etc. are customarily referred to as possessive pronouns, though 
they are in fact adjectives in both form and function. 
The type of relation described by grammarians as ‘possessive’ is in 


fact not so much a matter of ‘possession’ as of ‘connectedness’ and can 
be expressed: 


1. By a genitive, e.g. 
0tT0d0 KaAAtov piAoc ‘the friend of Kallias’ 


0 EKELVOD MIAO ‘his’ (‘that man’s’) ‘friend’ 
0 MIAOS ADTOD ‘his friend’ 
0 MIAN LOv ‘my friend’. 


The genitive of the reflexive pronoun can be used where the 
relationship referred to is ‘reflexive’ (i.e. when the ‘possessor’ is the 
subject of the sentence or clause where the relationship is mentioned): 
GTEPYW TOV ENAVTOD MIAOV; OTEPYEl TOV EAVTOD PIAOV. 
2. By a possessive pronoun, e.g. 

0 €0¢ SodDAOC ‘my slave’ 

O TLETEpOS SodAOS ‘our slave’ 

OTEPYW TOV ELOV @iAov ‘I love my friend’. 
This option is only available for the Ist and 2nd person, for in Greek 
there is no 3rd person possessive pronoun (just as there is no 3rd 
person personal pronoun); see above. 

Where the identity of the ‘possessor’ 1s obvious, the article alone— 
with no genitive or possessive pronoun added—is often deemed 
sufficient: @1A@ tov matepa ‘I love my father’; otépyopev tihv 
matpioa ‘we love our native land’. 


E. The Article 6, t0, 7 


In origin the article was a demonstrative pronoun (see L.13); in 
Homer it is almost exclusively used as such. Its demonstrative function 
is still discernible in such sentences as Part I L.46 E3-E6 and L13 M, 
N, cf. the examples in Part III L.13. 

Besides 6 there exists also an accented form with nom. -s: 0c (a 
distant relation of the relative pronoun). This 6c, neut. 6, fem. 4, is 
demonstrative in character. Kai 6c ‘and he’; 0¢ pév...0c 5é... ‘the 


One...the other...’; 4.5’ dc ‘said he’; kai] ‘and she’ (Part I L.41 
IIC3). 
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With the help of the article more or less anything can be made into 
a substantive (L.6) and then declined, e.g. an infinitive (10 Aéyevv ‘the 
(act of) saying / speaking’, tod Aéye.v), likewise an adverb, an 
adjective, an accusative + infinitive construction or a whole sentence 
(see Part I L.46 E2). 


F. ode, t0de, nde 
(See L.9) 


G. odtoc, todto, abt 
(See L.18 and 8) 


For toiovtoc, tocovtos etc. see below. 


H. Exeivoc, EKetvo, EKElVy = KELVOG, KEIVO, KEivN 
(See L.13) 


Always note the different connotation of 68, obtoc and éxeivoc 
(above, L.18). 
Several adverbial uses of these demonstrative pronouns are 
common, namely: 
ade ‘thus’, ‘in the following way’; also ‘here’, ‘hither’ 
THLE ‘here’, ‘thus’, ‘in this way’ 
ovtw(c) ‘thus’, ‘in the way described’! 
tavtni ‘there’, ‘thus’, ‘in the way described’. 
These, strictly speaking, belong to the class ‘pronominal adverbs’, 
which will be dealt with in the next lesson. 


I. Emphatic Long -i 


Demonstratives can be emphasised by the addition of a long -i: 081, 
Tai, OVTOSL, TOVTL, AVTNL, EKELVOGL; BEN.: TOVTOVI, TALTNOL etCc.; 
also wO1, ODTWOL. 

The same -i is sometimes found used with other words: vvvi ‘at this 
very moment’, ovbyt ‘certainly not’. 


1. Admittedly, Greek is not always precise about the distinction between ots 
and @ée: thus @Se—like 65e, 165e, H5e—sometimes refers back to something 
already mentioned. 
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itd Ltd 


K. The Relative Pronoun 0c, 0, 
(See L.13 and 11) 


In Greek, a relative pronoun is often attracted from its proper case 
into the case of its antecedent or the case appropriate after a verb that 
precedes it, e.g. niotevm oic A€yetc. Beginners frequently find 
difficulty with constructions of this kind, especially where the relative 
clause is at all extended. It is therefore advisable at this point to 
review the rich illustrative material provided in the Text, Exercises 
and Appendix Grammatica of L.13. 

The relative pronoun can be made emphatic by addition of the 
enclitic suffix -tep: Oonep ‘the very man who...’, ‘the same man 
who...’; neut. orep, fem. T)nep (note the accentuation). 


L.T1G, Tl; T1G, TL 
(See L.24) 


tic, tT. is the interrogative pronoun. It may be used on its own, 
unconnected with any substantive, as equivalent to the English ‘Who?’, 
‘What?’; Latin ‘Quis?’ ‘Quid?’ (see Part I L.46 F1-3, L1, 4, 6). It is 
also used adjectivally, that is, agreeing with a substantive, and is then 
equivalent to English ‘What...’ in ‘What man...?’, ‘What thing...?’; 
Latin ‘Qui? Quae? Quod?’ 

Tic, TL can introduce both direct and indirect questions: direct, e.g. 
tic el; ‘who are you?’; indirect, e.g. Epwt@ tic ei ‘I ask who you are’, 
OdDK oOOG Tic et ‘I don’t know who you are’. 

The indefinite pronoun tic, t1 is distinguished from the interrogative 
Tic, tl: 1) by its lower pitch (it is enclitic), and 2) by its position in the 
sentence: unlike interrogative tic, ti, it is very seldom found as the 
Opening word of a sentence. 

Like interrogative ttc, ti, the indefinite pronoun t1<, t1 can be used 
either ‘substantivally’ or ‘adjectivally’. Used substantivally as in Texts 
E5, 12, L8-11, it is equivalent to Eng. “somebody’/‘something’; used 
adjectivally as in L2, 3 and 11, to Eng. ‘some’, ‘any’. 

A number of alternative forms are frequently used. 

Interrogative pronoun: 
gen. sing: tov (as well as tivoc) 
dat. sing: ta@u (as well as tivt). 
Indefinite pronoun: 
gen. sing: tov, enclitic (as well as tivoc, enclitic) 
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dat. sing: tot, enclitic (as well as tit, enclitic) 
neut. plur: &tta (not enclitic) (as well as tive, enclitic). 


M. dottc, OTL, HtI¢ 
(See L.24) 


The following alternative forms for the oblique cases are common: 

Stov instead of odtivoc; Stat instead @itiw1; &tta instead of &tiva. 

OOTIC is: 

1. an indefinite, generalizing, relative pronoun, ‘whoever’ (as in 
Part I L.46 M2, 3); 

2. an interrogative pronoun, like tic, used to introduce indirect 
questions: Epwt@ Gotic ei. 

The generalizing character of Oot1c as an indefinite pronoun can be 
further emphasized by the addition of -odv: oot1codv, OTLOdv, 
Nticovv ‘whosoever’, ‘whatsoever’. 


N. Correlative Pronouns 


Certain pronouns have a distinct affinity or ‘correlation’ linking them 
with others, both in meaning and form. Because of this, they are 
known as ‘correlatives’. They include interrogative pronouns, e.g. 
m010¢, relative pronouns, e.g. oloc, and demonstrative pronouns, e.g. 
TOLOG, TOLOGOE etc. 

It is worthwhile to survey the ways in which the ‘correlatives’ relate 
to one another, especially since what applies to the pronouns also 
applies to many pronominal adverbs to be treated in L.47. The 
following table should make these relations clear. 

For the difference between ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ use of 
interrogative pronouns see above; for the difference between definite 
and indefinite pronouns, contrast the use of dc with that of Sotic; for 
illustrations see Part I L.46 M2, 3; K3, 4. In order to present a full 


picture of the system of correlatives, t1c, tic, bot1¢ and dc have been 
included in the table. 


Notes on the Following Table 

1. toiog, tTOGoG, THAIKOG (demonstrative pronouns). The simple 
forms of the demonstrative totoc, t600c, tnAiKxog are chiefly used in 
poetry. In prose the forms usually found are those ending with enclitic 
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-Se (e.g. to0605e, toodvde, toondSe) and those compounded with 
odtOG (e.g. TOLODTOG, TOLODTO(V), TOLADTN). 

2. NOGOG, NOGOSG, ON0GOG, OG0c, tooo. In the plural these mean 
‘how many?’, ‘so many’ etc. 

3. EtEpoG, OVOETEPOG, EKaTEPOS, GyMotepor. These are not, 
properly speaking, demonstrative pronouns, but are included in the 
table (in brackets) because they are all words offering possible 
answers to the question ‘Which (of two)?’ 

4. mnAIKOS, OMNALKOS etc.-These words are uncommon, with the 
exception of tnArkodto0sG, THALIKODTO(V), THALKADTN. THALKOG is Only 
found in dactylic verse. Cf. RAE, TAiKkos ‘(a person) of the same age’, 
NAikia ‘time of life’ etc. 




























Direct and Indirect 
Interrogative Pronoun 


Indefinite Pronoun 
(enclitic) 


Indirect Interrogative, 
Generalising Relative 
Pronoun 
1. who (?), 
which (7) 

2. whoever 
1. what kind (7?) 
2. of whatever 





some 
someone, 


OOTIC 





















what kind 
of? 


of acertain | onotoc 


kind 

















of a certain 
Size 


1. how big (7?) 
2. however big 








MOTEPOG; onotepos 1. who/which of 
two (7?) 
2. whichever of 


two 


mnAixoc;’ how big? ee onnAixos 1. how big (7) 
how old? how old (7?) 
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Definite Relative Demonstrative Pronoun 
renee 


Ode this (man) here 
odTOC this 
that 
of such a kind, 
such 


















eee 






of what 
sort 






too00de 
TOCOVTO 
6 étepoc? 









the one / the 
other (of two) 
ovdétepoc neither (of two) 














éxa&tepog? each (of two) 









so old, so big 
tnAi.Kdade _ so old, so big 
tTHAiKOvtOS so old, so big 





NAixoc as big as, 
as old as 






Declension of Correlative Pronouns 
For the declension of tic and dotic see L.24; for 65€ see L.9; ovto0c 
L.18; to.vodtoc, tHAtKODTOS L.21 

to.ode, toodade (toioc, téa0c) L.21: these last and the rest of 
the correlatives decline like adjectives in -0c, -ov, -1n (-c). 


O. aAA0¢ and GAANAOVG 


There remain to be mentioned: GAAoc, &GAAO, &AAN ‘another’ (see 
L.13) and the ‘reciprocal pronoun’ (acc. plur.) GAANAOVG, GAANAG, 
&AANAaS ‘each other’. This last naturally does not occur in the 
singular or in the nominative. It originated from the linking together 
of such combinations as GAAog — GAXAOV (masc.); GAAN — GAATV 
(fem.). 


P. Further Pronouns 


EKQAOTOG, EKAOTOV, ExaotN ‘each’, ‘each one’, is inflected like an 
adjective. Likewise: RoSanos, -Ov, -} ‘from what place’, ‘from 
where?’; &AAodandc, -dv, - ‘from elsewhere’, ‘foreign’, subst. 
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‘foreigner’. ovdeic, ovdév, oddenta and undeic, undév, pndepia ‘no 
one’, ‘nothing’, are declined like eic, év, pia ‘one’ (see L.24). 


LESSON 47 


I. Pronominal Adverbs 


The term ‘pronominal adverb’, redoubtable though it may sound, 
refers to an important and very simple grammatical fact. The table 
below gives a systematic survey of Greek ‘pronominal adverbs’. 
Despite the fact that these adverbs follow patterns of extreme 
regularity in the way they relate to one another, both in form and 
meaning, beginners often find the task of distinguishing between them 
confusing. To avoid this, let us begin by taking one specific set of 
adverbs, those concerned with the concept ‘Where?’, as a 
representative of the whole system. ! 
1. Direct question, ‘Where?’, e.g. ‘Where is Fred?’ Greek: nov; 
(interrogative). In English, words that introduce a direct question 
usually begin with ‘Wh-’ (e.g. “Who?’, ‘What?’, ‘Where?’); in Latin 
most begin with Q, (‘Quis?’, ‘Quid?’, ‘Quando?’ etc). The equivalent 
letter in Greek is .* Naturally a word which introduces a question is 
accented. 
2. Non-committal (indefinite) answer: ‘Fred its somewhere (or 
other)’. Greek: unaccented enclitic mov: €ott nov (cf. L.10). 
3. The same question in a dependent clause (indirect question): 
a) ‘I ask: “where is Fred?’”’ 
b) ‘I ask where Fred is.’ Greek: either nov (like example a) or 
Or0v (like example b). 
4.The same adverb Oxow is used to introduce a generalizing, 
indefinite answer: ‘Where do we expect trouble?’ Answer ‘Where (or 
‘Wherever’) Fred is’. Greek: onov €otiv (relative, giving a 
generalization).’ 


1. The relationship between the various pronominal adverbs is comparable in 
many respects to the ‘correlation’ of pronouns described in L.21, L.24, L.46. 

2. The fact that Greek tic (with initial t) corresponds to Lat. quis is a variant of a 
basic law of IE linguistics; compare, for example, Greek téttapec, Lat. guattuor. 
Latin ubi is a special case. 

3. The difference between 3. and 4. is a matter of logic, not expression: Srov is 
used for both. Thus in English, as in Greek, the same adverb is used in e.g. ‘I asked 
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5. ‘Where is my briefcase?’ Answer ‘(over here) where Fred is’, 
Greek: ob éottv (relative, giving a precise answer). Compare English 
and Greek usage here: English question and answer: ‘Where’, but 
Greek question mod, answer ov. Thus English ‘there’, ‘here’ are 
obviously related to ‘Where?’. 

6. Often the answer to a question is given by an adverb whose root is 
unrelated to the question-word: éxei, évtad8a, adtod. 

7. Alternatively the answer may be given not by an adverb, but by a 
group of words together serving the same function as an adverb. 
Question: ‘Where?’ Answer: ‘At Marathon’, ‘On the Black Sea’; rod; 
Mapodevi, év tai Ed€eiven Movtar. 

To summarize: the pronominal adverb occurs in four distinct 

forms, different ones for different functions, e.g. 
mov; ‘Where?’: direct and indirect interrogative, 
mov ‘anywhere’, ‘somewhere’: indefinite, 
ov ‘where’: relative, not interrogative, ! 
Onov ‘where’: indirect interrogative, 
Onov ‘where’ = ‘wherever’: generalizing relative. 

Answers to the interrogative pronominal adverbs may take the form 
of a) an adverb with the same stem, b) an adverb with a different 
stem, c) a group of words with a sense equivalent to an adverb. 

Once these distinctions have been clearly understood, the following 
table will make it easy to master the whole system of pronominal 
adverbs. One has only to commit to memory the interrogative adverbs 
listed in the first column, which should be familiar to students of this 
course from the earliest lessons, and from which the remaining 
adverbs can then be easily deduced. 





him where the money was coming from’ (indirect question) and ‘Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way’ (generalizing relative). 
1. Consequently without the initial consonant that expresses a question. 
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Indefinite 1. Indirect Interrogative 
Interrogatives (enclitic) 2. Generalising Relative 
2. wherever 
l, 


TOL to where? TOU to somewhere | ozo1l 1. to where (7) 
whither? whither (7?) 
2. to wherever 


whence? somewhere 2. from wherever 
time 2. whenever 
2. however 


TL; how? nate somehow Onn 1. how, to where, 
(x7) to where? to some place where (7) 

(rT) where? (m1) | somewhere (Onn) 2. how ever (to 
wherever, wherever) 


evOade here, hither 
evtavQa there, to there 
EKET there 
evOade here, to here 
evtav8a there, to there 
EKELOE to there 
éevOévSe —_—s from here 
évted8ev _— from there 
exeiSev from there 
ode in the following way 
OVTWS in this way 

EKELV in that wa 



































































oi to where 
€vOa ——S'whence 





















60ev _—s from 
EvOev where 














OTE when 
WG as 
@onep just as 





























He as (tf) th. there! thus 

hinep towhere, | tHide here, there 
where TAVTNL 

Nvika -.when (at tyvikade at this time 


which time) | tnvikadta atthe time 








1. vO is use as a) a relative and signifies ‘where’ (or, with vers of movement 
‘whither’ ); b) a demonstrative: ‘there’ (or, with verbs of movement, ‘thither’); also 
of time: ‘there’, ‘then’, ‘just then’; EvOa pev...évOo 5é ‘here...there’, ‘in one 
Place...in another’. 

2. On Se and tide see L.46. 
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Possible answers to the interrogative adverbs include, in addition to 
the words listed in the last column, certain adverbs formed from 
avtOc and GAAoc: 

Interrogative Possible answers 


LO AVTOD ‘just there’ 
arAAaxovd ‘elsewhere’ 
roBe_ev abvtéo8ev ‘from just there’ 
&ALOBEv ‘from elsewhere’ 
TOG adtas | ‘in the same way’ 
GAAWS ‘otherwise’ 
naa aAANL ‘in another way’, ‘elsewhere’, 
‘to somewhere else’ 
arhrAaYTL ‘elsewhere’ 
TNViKa AVTLKA ‘at once’ 


HNvika is not identical in meaning with note. The question it asks 
is about a particular point in time, especially a particular day. 


II. The Numerals 1-4 


Of the numerals up to 199 only the number 1-4 have separate forms 
for different cases, and even these inflected forms fell more and more 
into disuse in the course of time. 

‘One’: eic, év, pia, see L.24. 

‘Two’: nom. and acc. 5vo (in Homer also the older form 50a, cf. Lat. 
duo), gen. and dat. dvoiv. 

However, even in the classical period one already finds dvo0 used 
for the gen. and dat., and in Homer likewise 50m. From the time of 
Aristotle onwards the dat. dvoi(v) is common (on the model of 
TP1GLv). 

‘Three’: nom. and acc. tp€ic, tpia, gen. tpiav, dat. tpici(v). 

‘Four’: nom. téttapesc, -a, acc. TETTAPAG, -a, gen. teTTAPwv, dat. 
tettapoi(v). Here, as always, the distinctively Attic -tt- corresponds 
to the -oo- of almost all other Greek dialects and literary idioms. 


Ill. The Dual 


The dual, referred to in L.4 above, was an inheritance from IE. It was 
not retained in Latin; in Attic Greek it fell out of use during the 4th 


1. In prose @oavtws or wc 5’ adtwe. 
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cent. BCE, and in many dialects much earlier. Nowhere in Greek 
literature does the dual occur every time its use would be appropriate; 


however, it is frequent in Homer and in classical Attic prose, 
especially Plato. 


A. Dual of Nouns 


The dual is principally used to designate, not just any two people or 
things mentioned together, but pairs which in some way belong 
together, whether they are people (e.g. two brothers), parts of the 
body (eyes, feet) or inanimate objects (shoes, greaves). It is not to be 
wondered at, then, that many words never occur in the dual. 


Formal Characteristics 

The way in which the Greek dual of nouns is formed is extremely 
simple. In each declension only two case-forms exist, one of which 
serves for the nom. and acc. (voc.) and the other for gen. and dat. 
These are either identical or else similar in all three declensions. 


1. O-Declension: -w, -ow (cf. the case-endings of 5vo) 
nom. acc. voc. -w: td Pew, tw Gpw (@poc ‘shoulder’ ) 
cf. Homer 600, also Go, ‘both’, Lat. ambo: of IE origin. 
gen. dat. -owv: totv Deoiv, toiv Gporv. 
The ending -o.lv in Homer (perhaps an earlier form) 1s not IE and 
hard to explain. 


2. A-Declension: -a, -a1Vv 
NOM. acc. VOC. TH GOPLOTA, TO AYKVPA 
gen. dat. totv copLotaiv, TOV AyYKVPaLv. 

Observe that it is normal to find the masculine article with a 
feminine dual substantive. Likewise the demonstratives tovtq@, -o.v 
and t@Se, toivde, just like the relative @, oiv, are used for all three 
genders. Distinctive feminine forms are hardly ever found. Hence it 
was possible for tm 8e0, serving as the dual of 7 Bedc, to designate 
the pair of Eleusinian goddesses, Demeter and Kore (Persephone). 


3. Third Declension: -€, -oWw 
nom. acc. voc. tw avdpe TW YELPE 
gen. dat. tov avdpotv TOW YELPOLV 
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In brief: 






o-Deciension 
a-Declension -a -Q1V 
3rd-Declension 


4. Personal Pronouns | 
Va, VOw, ‘we two’, op, cat ‘you two’ (cf. L.46). 


B. Dual of Verbs 


Dual endings for the 1st person are used very seldom indeed, hence 
only the 2nd and 3rd persons, ‘both of you’, ‘the two of them’, will be 
considered here. 


Primary Endings 
2nd and 3rd pers. active -tov, AvEetov; medio-passive -o8ov,! 
Aec8ov; 


Secondary Endings 
2nd pers. active -tov, ¢Avetov; medio-passive -oPov, ehvecVov; 
3rd pers. active -tnv, éhvétny; medio-passive -o8nv, éAvéoOnv; 


Imperative 
2nd pers. active -tov, Avetov; medio-passive -cBov, AvEaBov; 
3rd pers. active -twv, Avétwv; medio-passive -oBwv,” Avéc8ov. 


To Summarize 


The endings: active -tov, medio-passive -o8ov (e.g. ADETOV, 
AveoPov), are used in all tenses and moods for both 2nd and 3rd 
person, with these exceptions: 

1. The 3rd person secondary endings: active -tnv, medio-passive 
-oO8nv, e.g. EAVOGTHV, Avoaitny, Avoithy, EAvOtTHV, 
éAvodoOnv, AvoaicOnv, AvoicOnv ‘they both’. 

2. The 3rd person imperative endings: active -twv, medio-passive 


-o8wv, e.g. Avodtav, AvVOjtwV (aor. pass.), AVodoVwv, 
yevéoVov ‘let them both...’ 


1. The aorist passive, of course, has ‘active’ endings in the dual, as elsewhere. 


2. This is also the ending of the plural 3rd person medio-passive imperative; the 
two forms are indistinguishable. 
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LESSON 48 


Numerals 
Types of words relating to Number 


A. Cardinal numbers: ‘one’, ‘two’, ‘three’... 
B. Ordinal numbers: ‘the first’, ‘the second’, ‘the third’... 
C. Numerical adverbs: ‘once’, ‘twice’, ‘thrice’... 
D. Numerical adjectives: ‘single’, ‘double’, ‘triple’; ‘twofold’, 
‘threefold’... 
E. Numerical substantives: ‘unity’, ‘duality’, ‘trinity’, ‘a million’... 
F. Distributive numbers: ‘one apiece’, ‘two apiece’, ‘three apiece’ 
(Lat. singuli, bint, terni)... 

A table of cardinal and ordinal numbers and numerical adverbs 1s 
provided at the end of this lesson for reference. 


A. Cardinal Numbers 


First learn the numbers 1-20: 

1-4 are ‘declinable’, i.e. they decline, have distinctive inflexions for 
different cases (see L.24, L.47). 

5-100 are ‘indeclinable’ (i.e. remain the same in all cases). 

5-9 compare Latin; note especially 7, enta (cf. septem) and évven. 

10 déxa, cf. Lat. decem. 

11-19. The numbers 11 and 12, évdexa, d@d5exa, retain an ancient 
special status: there were 12 gods in the classical pantheon, similarly 
12 Christian apostles. 13 and 14 expressed by three words, since the 
words for 3 and 4 are declinable: tpeic (tpia...) Kai d&xa. 

15-19 each a single word, with accent on Kat, e.g. mevtexatdexa. 

20 eixoot: old dialect form Fixatt, cf. Lat. viginti. 

The remaining multiples of ten (30-90) consist of the words for 3-9 
slightly altered, followed by -a (30, 40) or -n (50-90) and the ending 
-kovta. Note particularly 70, 80, 90: eBdoutKovta, oydoj|Kkovta 
(illustrating ‘assimilation’, as described in L.21) and évevyKxovta. 


Exatov ‘a hundred’ 

Hundreds are declinable, as are thousands and ten-thousands (and also 
all ordinal numbers). Thus it is only the cardinal numbers 5-100 that 
are indeclinable. The hundreds (200-900) consist of variants on the 
numbers 2-9 followed by the ending -aKx0ov01, -a, -a1. Note 
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especially: diaKodc101 (200), tetpaxdoctor (400), ExtaKocror (700), 
OKtaKootot (800), Evaxdotot (900). 


XtA101, -a, -a1 ‘a thousand” 

Thousands are expressed by numerals formed differently from those 
for tens and hundreds. They consist of the numerical adverbs ‘twice’, 
‘thrice’, ‘four times’ etc. followed by yiAtot, -a, -a1: d0xiA101 
(2000), tptoyitAro1 (3000)...evaxroxtAror (9000). 


UDPLOL, -O, -at ‘ten thousand’ 
Ten-thousands are formed like thousands with numerical adverbs: 
dispvp101 (20,000), tpicspvptor (30,000), EEaxiopvdpiot Kk a1 
ECaKx1oxiAr01 (66,000). 

Numbers over 100,000—and often smaller numbers—can be very 
simply expressed with the help of the numerical substantive 7 pupiac, 
e.g. TolaKovta nevte poptades (350,000).? 


Ways of Linking Numbers Together 

When a complicated number, e.g. 666, has to be expressed, two 
different ways of arranging the constituent numbers are equally 
possible in Greek, namely: a) with the smallest number placed first 
and the biggest last; b) with the biggest number placed first and the 
smallest last. When the first arrangement is used, Kat is always placed 
between the separate numerals e.g. €€ cai €€qxovta kai EEaxootot, 
but in the case of the second arrangement, the numbers are often 
juxtaposed without kai to link them: e€axdo101 (Kai) EENjKovta 
(kai) &&.? 


1. Hence ‘kilo-’ in the metric system. 

2. The capacity of the Greek numerical system to express enormously large 
numbers was expounded by Archimedes in a famous work Pappitns ‘The Sand- 
reckoning’. With regard to the use of the adjective pupioc, -ov, -a, the ancient 
grammarians state—one is under no obligation to believe them—that one said poptot 
(accented on the &) when one meant precisely 10,000, but pupiot (accent on i) when 
one meant merely a very large number. 

3. Occasionally one also finds in Greek instances of numbers similar to the Lat. 
duodevigenti etc., where numerals are formulated by means of subtraction from the 
‘ten’ next above them, the subtraction being expressed by the participle of Set (“1S 
lacking’), e.g. evocg S€ovta tpidKovta Etn, ‘30 lacking 1’, so ‘29’. 
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Signs Used to Denote Numerals 
In post-classical times the letters of the alphabet were used as signs for 
numerals. So that it would be possible to provide signs for all the 
numbers from 1 to 999, three archaic letters, obsolete by that time, 
were used to supplement the 24 letters of the classical alphabet. These 
were: 
§ (= 6) placed in the alphabet after c, in place of F; in medieval 
scripts it was a sign (or ‘ligature’) for ot, and hence is known as 
OTLYLA 
q (= 90) or older 9, placed in the alphabet after x, was the 
Semitic letter koph = Old Greek xonna, our ‘q’; 
~' (= 900) the so-called ‘sampi’, placed after w, a sign, probably 
not Semitic in origin, which was used in some early Greek 
dialects to designate a sharp ‘s’ sound. 

When letters are used to denote the numerals from 1-199, a slash is 
placed high up to the right of them, thus: a’ = 1; 6’ = 6;1' = 10; 1¢ = 
16; p?’ = 190; »98’ = 999. 

When they are used to denote larger numbers, a similar mark is 
placed low down to the left of them, thus: ,a = 1,000; ,B = 2,000; ,x = 
20,000. 


B. Ordinal Numbers 


Ordinal Numbers are numerical adjectives: they are all declinable, 
according to the o- and a-declensions. 

lst-9th. Most of these have been introduced in earlier lessons: 
tétaptos (4th); mépntoc (Sth); Extog (6th);' EBdop0¢ and Syd00¢ 
(7th and 8th) cf. EBSopunKovta, OySonKovta; Evatos (9th) cf. 
EVAKOOLOL. 

10th-12th. Séxatoc, évdéxactoc, dwdeKatoc. 

13th-20th. tpitoc cai d5éxatos etc....etxootdc. 

20th onwards: all these ordinals end in -t0c, -tov, -ty (note the 
accent) like &yaQdc, -dv, -n; the endings of the corresponding 
cardinal numbers are replaced by the endings -o0t0c, -ootov, -ootn, 
€.2. TOLUKOVTA — TPLAKOOTOG, EVEVIKOVTG — EVEVTKOOTOG, 
TPLAKOGLOL — TNLAKOGLOOTOG, EVAKOGLOL— EVAKOGLOOTOG, 
TPLOYIALOL — TPLOZLALOOT6G, EvaKLoxiALol — EVaKIGXLALOGTOS. 


1. xtoc from &E: compare the use of éx for €& before consonants, e.g. Ex tod: 
interconsonantal -s- drops out. 
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Combinations of More than One Ordinal Number 

The same rules apply as for cardinal numbers, e.g. 7 TpO@tH kai 
E1KOOTH KAL ENTAKOGLOOTH OF T ENTAKOGLOGTH (Kal) ELKOOTH (Kai) 
TpOtn.! 


C. Numerical Adverbs 


After ‘once’, ‘twice’, ‘thrice’, &xa&, Sic, totic, all the numerical 
adverbs (which, of course, do not decline) consist of the stem of the 
cardinal number followed by the ending -axtc, €.g. TEVTAKIG, EVAKIC 
(cf. 6 Evatoc), EvVEeaKalSEKaKls, EKATOVTAKIG, XLALAKIG, 
UVPLAKLC. 

See above for d1cyviAr01, Siopvpr0r etc. 


D. Numerical Adjectives 


1. For andovc, dinAodc, tpitAovs (cf Lat. simplex, duplex etc.) see 
L.16; these occur mostly in non-arithmetical contexts. 

2. dinAaoioc, tpinAdoiosg ‘twofold’, ‘threefold’, are self- 
explanatory.” 


E. Numerical Substantives 


N Wovac, dvac, tptac etc. For their declension see L.27; for 
examples of their use see Part I L.27, D; L.41, TIC. 


F. Distributives 


Greek never developed a class of word equivalent to the Latin singuli, 

bini, terni (nor has English). However there did exist various ways in 

which a distributive meaning could be expressed, e.g. 

1. by means of prepositions: &va névte ‘five apiece’, ‘in groups of 
five’; xO’ évo ‘one apiece’. 

2. &Kaotoc = ‘each (single) one (separately)’. 


1. One also comes across such formulations as eic xai eixootdc, pia Kal 
Eikootn (= 2st). 

2. 510006, -Ov, -1 and tp1acdc, -6v, -h= ‘twofold’, ‘threefold’: no adjectives 
formed like these exist for numbers higher than two and three. 
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G. Fractions 


The Greek language had several ways of expressing fractions, e.g. 

TILLOVG = 1/) (above, L.35) 
TO TPITOV HLEPOS OF 7 TPitH Poipa = !/, 
TO TETAPTOV LEPOS OF T TETA PTH LoOipa = !/, etc. 

Also: 
TO THIA WENT = ‘3 (out of 4) parts’, 3/, 
TO MEVTE WEPN = ‘5 (out of 6) parts’, 5/¢ 
TOV TEVTE TH OVO PEPT = 2/s. 


Cardinal Numbers Ordinal Numbers Numeric Adverbs 


Eic EV Lo LPOG, -Ov, -T ana€& once 


"= 


R 


—R 


500 SEVTEPOG, -OV, -o Sic twice 
TPEIG Tpia TPITOG, -OV, -1 tpic thrice 


Om ~<, 


TETTAPES TETTAPA TETAPTOG TETPOKIG 
MEVTE NELNTOG TMEVTAKIG 
et EKTOG EEGKIC 
ENTE EBdSop0¢ ENTAKIG 


Sy YD, 


OKT oyh00c OKTAKIG 


m. 
Oo On NHN NA PWN 


évvea EVOTOG EVEKIG 


~ Os 


déxa SEKatoc SEKAKIC 

EVOEKG. EvSEKatos EVSEKAKIC 
dadexa dmdéEKxatoc SwdexaKic 

TPEIG (tpia) Kai Séxa tTpitoc Kal SEKatoc TPLOKALOEKAKIC 
TETTAPES (-pa) Kal SExa tETAPTOG Kai Sexatocg tetpaKardexaKic 
MEVTEKALOEKE MEUNTOG KaLSEKATOG nevteKaideKaKic 
exxatdexa EKTOG Kal SEKATOG etc. 
ENTAKALOEKA EBSop0c Kai Séxatos 

oxtaxatdeKxa OyS00¢ Kat b€xatoc 

EVVEAKALOEKG Evatos Kai Sexatoc 

elkoou(v) ELKOOTOG ELKOOCKIG 
TOLAKOVTO TPLAKOOTOG TPLAKOVTGKIG 
TETTAPAKOVTA TETTAPAKOOTOG etc. 

NEVTNKOVTO NEVTIN|KOGTOG 

eC KOvVta. EEN KOGTOG 

eBdounKovta eBdSounKkootds 


ur < FY A 


~ 


~» 


oySonKovta oySonKoatdc 


on OO 


Ul 


EVEVIKOVTG 
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EKQATOV 


d1aKdd101, -a, -a1 
TPLAKOOLOL, -O, -at 


TETPAKOOLOL 
NEVTAKOGLOL 
e€aKdo101 
ENTAKOSLOL 
OKTAKOGLOL 
EVOAKOGLOL 
XIALOL, -O, -OL 
d1oxiArot, -a, -at 
UUPLOL, -O, -A1 
dSiopvpto1 


EKATOOTOG 
§10K00100T0G 
TPLAKOGLOOTOG 
TETPAKOGLOOTOG 
MEVTAKOOLOOTOSG 
EEaKoo10ctoc 
ENTAKOOLOOTOG 
OKTAKOGLOOTOG 
EVAKOOLOOTOG 
YIALOGTOG 
S1dyx1ALl0st0¢ 
UVPLOOTOG 

etc. 


EKATOVTAKIC 
S1AKOOLAKIC 
etc. 


LIALAKIC 
etc. 
UVPIAKIC 





etc. 
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Vowel-Stem Verbs 


‘All stems end either on a vowel (diphthongs not excluded) or on a 
consonant’ (there may be more than one concluding consonant or 
vowel). This truism applies not only to nouns (L.20), but to verbs as 
well, e.g. AD-w and Aéy-w, naided-w and népr-a. 

In verb-forms based on the present-stem, the thematic vowel stands 
between verb-stem and ending;' the stems of most other tenses” have 
an additional consonant between verb-stem and ending (e.g. Av-o-a, 
éAv ‘oa, AEAD Ka, EAD-O-nVv). In the development of the Greek 
language, few problems arise if a consonant follows a vowel (as in 
XOyo:v) or if a vowel follows a consonant (e.g. daipov-t), but they 
may well result if vowels or consonants clash together (e.g. yeve-oc > 
yévouc; daipov-o1> datpoot). We have examined the consequences 
of such clashes in the case of various sorts of Greek nouns, and now 
set about doing the same for verbs. 

We begin with verbs whose stem ends with a vowel, the ‘vowel- 
stem’ verbs. With these, few, if any, problems arise from the clashes 
of sound just mentioned, except in forms based on the present stem. 


1. For the moment we are not considering verbs with a non-thematic present tense 
(L.7). 

2. Except ‘strong’ perfects (e.g. yeypag-a, A€Av-wat) and strong aorists (e.g. 
EyYpag TV). 
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But in the present-cum-imperfect, the stem-vowel clashes with the 
thematic vowel. 

The ‘system of the regular verb’ which we have been concentrating 
on in the lessons up till now is in essence a study of a special sort of 
vowel-stem verb. Where -v was the final vowel of the verb-stem, as in 
Avo, Avopev or rardevdo, nardevdopuev, the Greek antipathy to 
clashes of vowels (hiatus) was not in evidence. Hence this type of verb 
is considered to be the one which provides students with the best 
introduction to the system of the Greek verb.! However, verbs of this 
type are by no means numerous. What happens if another vowel, not 
v, stands before the thematic vowel? 

Verb-stems in -1, which are no more problematic than those in -v, 
are very rare. Stems ending in the long-vowels -n and -w are likewise 
uncommon, these will require brief treatment later. On the other 
hand, verb stems ending with the short vowels -a, -€, -o are very 
common. Of these, stems in -€@ are the most common of all. and the 
way their forms develop is the easiest to understand and most 
consistent. For both these reasons, we will consider verbs in -€q first. 

One characteristic of verbs in -€@, which they have in common with 
verbs in -&w and -0q, is that, outside the present tense, the short 
vowel of the stem is lengthened. Thus -e- becomes -1-: e.g. piAEw fut. 
MlANoOw, cyvoew fut. d&yvofjow.’* But no problems arise as a result of 
this change: p1Ajoo, égiAnoa, negiAnKa etc. are regular in their 
endings, like Avow, EAvoa, AEAvKa. The only problematic part of 
the declension-system of verbs with short-vowel stems is the present 
tense, of which (here, as always) the imperfect is a part. 


Presents in -€w 
Verbs with present tense in -€@ are more common than any other 
class of Greek verb: about 4000 of them have been counted. They 


1. We have, of course, also encountered consonant-stem verbs, e.g. Aey-a, 
YpaQ-w, NEUT-w, LavOd&v-w, and have noticed some of the characteristic ways in 
which their forms develop, but we have yet to consider seriously the problems which 
they raise. These will be the subject of later lessons. 

2. There are some exceptions, namely those verbs in -€@ whose stem did not 
originally end on a vowel, but on -s (which subsequently dropped out). These do not 
lengthen their €: thus, aivéw — aivéoo, Tiveoa and xadéo fut. Kar@ (< -Eow). 
Such verbs will be dealt with more fully and systematically later: for the moment, we 
must accept this peculiarity as a fact. 
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were initially derived from nouns whose stems end on the thematic 
vowel e/o, i.e. this was in origin the conjugation which corresponded 
to the o-declension of nouns: ido — piAéw, GSiKOS — dbiKEw, TOVoc 
— Tovew, POOvoc — PBovéw. But the resultant type was so useful that 
many hundreds of such verbs came to be derived from nouns with 
Stems of quite different kinds, e.g. AUN — AVREW, TO KPAtoOc ~ 
Kpatéw, dvotvyns — dvotvxéo, evdaipnov — evdatpovéw. Finally, 
there are also verbs in -€w which are not derived from nouns at all, 


but are classed as ‘primary’, e.g. SoKEW, KAAEW, TOE, TOAEW 
(‘sell’). 


Forms of Presents in -€w (Active) 

As may be seen from the first texts in Part I L.49 (texts Al-3), the 
‘hiatus’ which results when the final -e of the stem clashes with the 
thematic vowel (€/o) is often retained by poets (e.g. Pindar, Homer as 
well) and in Ionic prose (e.g. Demokritos and also Herodotos). 

This was not the case in the Attic dialect, and consequently also not 
in the later spoken and literary Koine, which was based on Attic. In 
both Attic and the Koine, hiatus was avoided by means of contraction, 
and hence verbs of this type (with presents in -€w, -aw, -O@) are 
given the name of ‘contracted verbs’ (Lat. verba contracta). The same 
basic rules which have been seen to apply to the contraction of vowels 
in nouns also apply to verbs. Remember Ootéov > odotodv (L.15); 
APYLPEWL > Apyvpar (L.16); ebyeveEs > evyevetc (L.33). 

Where the thematic vowel in its form -¢- followed immediately 
after a stem-ending -€, one pronounced the result as long e€, which 
from the 4th cent. BCE onwards was spelt e1. Where the thematic 
vowel took the form -o, this vowel as always prevailed, the long 0 
that resulted from its combining with -e being represented by another 
‘spurious diphthong’, namely ov (cf. L.7 above). Finally, where the 
thematic vowel was lengthened to n or w (for example in the 
subjunctive), as also where the inflexion of the verb gave rise to 4 
long vowel or diphthong (for example in the optative and the feminine 
participle), the short vowel of the stem was absorbed into these long 
ones. 
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The various present forms of verbs in -€q illustrated in Part I L.49 
can thus all be accounted for by the following easy formula: 


€€ > long e€ (et) 
EO > long o (ov) 


Long vowels and diphthongs 
absorb e. 





It is so obvious what forms must result that it might seem 
unnecessary to set out a complete paradigm. However, it will be 
helpful for understanding and memorizing of these forms to have 
them set out clearly. You will encounter them far more often than 
forms of verbs in -v, like Aj and naiSeso. When studying them 
observe the following two important points: 

1. As is normal in cases of contraction, the accent remains where it 
stood before contraction took place, e.g. piAee > gire. If, as a 
result, it is placed on a contracted syllable, it becomes a 
circumflex (e.g. PLAEW > P1AG; PIAEOVOL > MLAODGL); Unless, that 
is, a long syllable follows, in which case the accent will be the 
acute (e.g. piAcETM > IAEITO). 

2. The ‘contracted verbs’ do not form the present optative in the 
same, odd way as do verbs of the type Avo, nardevem (-o1pt etc, 
see L.26). Instead the pres. opt. has endings of the type which we 
are familiar with from einv (pres. opt. of eipi, L.25) and the 
optative of the aor. pass. (L.43), i.e. the secondary endings 
preceded by the ablaut -1n- in the singular, but -1- in the plural. 
Admittedly there are exceptions: sometimes the ablaut in plural 
forms, by a process of ‘assimilation’, comes to resemble that of 
the singular (e.g. ptAoinpev); conversely, in the singular, forms 
analogous to Avoupt, -01G, -01 (e.g. Ago) occur already in 
Homer. 


QUA EOHEV > @lA-odpev 
QA -Eete > our-eite 
NA EovGL(V) > gW-odol(v) 
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Apart from the accent, then: the subjunctive is like that of Atq@ 
throughout; the indicative is like that of Avw except in the Ist and 2nd 
persons plural. 


LA -ODVTWV 


Participle 
QUA -Ewv EOVTOG > QUu-av ‘ODVTOG 
MIA -E0V ‘EOVTOG @iA-odv ODVTOSG 
MA -Eovoa > gi-otca 
UA -EOvEON 





Infinitive 


DLAEELV > yUAgiv 


EMIA-EOV 
EQUA E66 


EMA ce Epir-er™ 
EQIA“EOLEV EQIA-ODLEV 


EMU-EETE 
EIA COV 





* No ‘movable v’ as in €Ave(v), for this -v only follows after shor! 
endings (-€ and -o1). 
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LESSON 50 


The Medio-Passive of Verbs in -€w 


From Homer to classical Attic and later Greek, the same sorts of 
development occur in the medio-passive of -€w verbs as in the active, 
in accordance with the same phonetic laws which apply there. The 
resulting paradigm is unproblematic: 


Present 
Indicative Subjunctive 
Sing. 1. piAgopar 


2. MLAENL 


1. oiAcdpe8a oidapeba 
2. piAceobe i plate 
@vtat 


. Qldcoipny piAotwny 
. @AEO10 iAoto0 

. QUAEoLto AITO 

. Oircoipebax piAoipedo. 
. giréorcbe pidoiabe 
. QAEOWvTO i 












Participle 


MIAEOMEVOG >  giAovpEVOG 
@IAEOPEVOV > MIAODPEVOV 
LAEOLEVT] > IAODLLEVT] 





Infinitive 
1A €e08a1 > ptAgiobat 
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EMIAODUNV 
EMIAOD 


. EMIAEETO EMLAEITO 
. tgredpeBa enidovpeba 
. tguréecbe epurciobe 


b] 


. EM1AEOVTO 





DLAODVTO 


The remaining tenses are as regular in the medio-passive as in the 
active, with the same lengthening of € to n, hence e.g. noinoopa, 
ENOINCALNV, TEMoOInpat, exoinOnyv. 


II. A Special Case: Verbs in -€w with One-Syllable Stems 


When a verb in -€w has a stem consisting of only one syllable, the 
only contraction which takes place is that of e€€ to €1, e.g. 

dei, dettan, but Seni, d€01, SeducOa, ed5€o0v etc; 

pet, but peor; 

tAciv,' wAei, but rAEW, ExAEov. 


Il]. Passive of Intransitive Verbs 


In Greek as in Latin, some verbs, called ‘intransitive’ by 
grammarians, never take a direct object in the accusative, e.g. 
pBovéw, Lat. invideo + dat. ‘envy’. In Latin such verbs are not used 
in the passive, but Greek is more flexible over this matter and passives 
such as the following are normal: 


Active : Passive 

pPovéw adtar ‘I envy him’ : p8oveitar (Part I L.50 1.B1) 
KATAPPOVEW AVTOD ‘I despise him’ : katagpoveitar (II.Al) 
TOAELEW ADTOIC ‘I fight (against) them’ : noAguodvta (II.B) 
CLGTEM adtoic ‘I distrust them’ : &xtotodvtat (II.B)? 


IV. Verba curandi, Verbs of ‘taking care’ 


Verba curandi are verbs with such meanings as ‘to make an effort , 
‘endeavour’, ‘take care’, ‘strive’, e.g. wéAe1 pol, Em1pEeAEOpal, 


1. nAeiv: ‘to travel by ship’, ‘sail’, cf. 6 mAODSG (< NAGOG), NEPIMAOVS, cf. 


L.15; also L.72. 
2. Likewise miotevouat ‘I am believed’. 
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OKOTEW; orevdew, PovAedecBal, navta npattev, Epi TOAAOD 
rovetoBan. 

The clause that expresses the ‘object’ or ‘goal’ of these verbs is 
introduced by Onwe (negative: 1y); the verb in the subordinate clause 
is most often fut. indic. (e.g. Part I L.50 IJ2),' but is also frequently 
found in the subjunctive (implying a ‘wish’ or ‘desire’, see above, 
L.22;.L:23), 


LESSONS 51/52 


Verbs in -a@ 


The majority of verbs in -&@ are ‘denominative’, i.e. they derive 
from nouns in long -a (Ionic -n), some of them from nouns in short 
-a—in the same way that verbs in -€m are derived from nouns with 
stems in €/o. Thus tao derives from tise (tin), Boaw from Poa 
(Bon), vika@ from vika (vin), toALa@ from toOApa. But, as is the 
case with verbs in -€o, not all verbs in -aw derive from nouns, much 
less from just one type of noun-stem. Thus &Gxnavtaw derives from 
Gvti, ‘against’; Epaw from Epwe, and there are also ‘primary’ verbs 
such as dpa@, Edo, Opa. 


I. Present Tense 


The contraction of vowels which clash together, a feature of Attic 
which was inherited by later Greek, came about far earlier and more 
generally in verbs of this class than in verbs in -€w. In Homer one 
finds only a small proportion of -&@ forms uncontracted:* one such 
form is quoted at the beginning of Part I L.51. The laws governing 
the process of contraction in these verbs are extremely simple and can 
be deduced from texts A-C in Part I L.51. There are only two 
possible sorts of contraction involved: the -a« of the stem-ending 


1. The construction with fut. indic. (the most usual one) must have as its basis the 
Notion that what is striven for is a future event. One also finds onwe + fut. indic. 
frequently used on its own, without a verbum curandi introducing it: e.g. 6mwc 
Gvdpec cyaQoi toecGe ‘(endeavour to) be brave men’. The fact that fut. indic. and 
aor. subj. are similar in form and meaning (e.g. A€Gw: ti A€Ew;) may also often have 
been a factor behind the use of such constructions. 

2. But is the text transmitted to us to be relied on over this matter? This is one of 
the major problems of Homeric textual criticism. 
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clashes either with an e-sound or with an o-sound. In the former case 
the result is a,' in the latter, w; if an iota is involved, the result js 
long diphthong: a or wt (a, @).’ 

To set out the matter schematically: 


a + e-sound (€, €1, n, NL) > long @ (a = &), 


a + 0-sound (0, Ol, @, 0D) > @ (Wl = @); 

thus each true diphthong with i becomes a long 
diphthong (in which the iota may be written as an 
10ta subscript) 





The results of contraction are so similar in active and medio-passive 
that it is appropriate to set out their paradigms side by side: 


Present Indicative = Subjunctive 
Medio- Passive 
Sing. 
1. typa-@ TUL '@ TUL par TILE ‘ONE 
2. TIO “E1C TIL GiG (Ao) TyL-t (&) TILT] (T)) 


3. TYG El TL OL(G) «= TYTN TUG “ETO 
Plur. 

1. tie -opev TyL-@pev =—s-s TIL pea Tipo -Oueva 

2. TYG -eTE TUL QTE tip ‘awobe Tc eae 

3. tina -ovot(v) ‘@ou(v) ‘@VTOL TIGA OVTAL 





N.B. The same vowel sounds in the subjunctive as in the indicative; 
the same vowel sounds in the medio-passive as in the active. 


1. This long a remains a; it does not change to 7! 

2.In the ending -e.v of the present infinitive, e. = long e is a ‘spurious 
diphthong’; as it is not a true i-diphthong, the contracted infinitive of verbs in -a0 
ends in -Gv, e.g. TIWav. 
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Sing. 
1. tTiLbaot-nv TIWO-pny |< tyaot-pHv 
2. TILAOT-NS t TIL@L-O < Tuco‘ 
3. tinaot: A TIL@L'TO < TULdoL'TO 


Plur. 

1. typco.-pev aL: Tin@ipeBa |< tyaoi-peba 

2. TULGOL'TE OL: tu@-o0e |< tiscor-obe 

3. TULGOL eV aL: TUAI'VtIO | < TicOoL-VvTO 
‘Quantitative ablaut’, -1n singular and -1 plural, gradually came to be blurred: forms 


with -in in the plural were common; often, too one finds singulars of the type 
..., Without 


TIL@ < Tina-ov (< e[o]o) 
tuWaac8w |< tiwa-éo0w 


2. TIL ETE tiLa00e < tc -eo8e 
3. TILA OVTOV tyuaoBev |< tiuwa:éo8av 


Infin. twa-ev > | twav tusac8art |< twd-ec8a1 


N.B. Vowel-sounds not identical in active and medio-passive 


[Participle: throughout | 
Nom. tov, TIL@oa TULMPEVOG, -OV, TILMPEVT) 
TILOC TILWPEVOD, TILOLEVT) 










Gen. ttw@vtoc, 





vowel sounds different 
in the 2nd sing. 
Sing. 
1. €tipa-ov ETUL: eTIL-OuNV |< etwa-dpnv 
2. ETO “EG ETIL ETL < etmc:e[o]o 
3. etipa-e ETI “GTO < eTUd eto 
Plur. 
1. Eta -opev 
2. ETI “ETE 


étip @pev tip -MpeBa | < Etipa-dopeba 
ETI ATE ety ao8e |< étysc-ecbe 
ETYL-@VTO |< ETILG-OVTO 





3. ETI ‘OV 
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II. Other Tenses 


Outside the present the long a of the stem reappears, but, as usual, 
changes to 7 except after c, 1 and p, e.g. TING, TILNO®..., but dpa, 
dpaow... 


Principal Parts 

Not all of the forms that are theoretically available are in fact used. 

For example, 

a) Verbs used in active and passive meanings only: vixaa, vikjoa, 
EVIKNOG, VEVIKNKG, Veviknuat, éeviknOnv ‘be victorious’, 
‘defeat’; tice, tuto etc.’ ‘honour’; dpa, dpaca, Edpaca, 
dsedpaxa, d€5papar (aor. pass. rare) ‘do’. The ‘middle’ forms 
of this group of verbs are exclusively passive in meaning, and the 
future and aorist are not found used in a ‘middle’ sense. Thus 
TIU@poa. means ‘I am honoured’, not ‘I honour...for myself’, 
vik@pat ‘I am defeated’, vevixnuat ‘I have been defeated’. 

b) Verbs with few forms in use, e.g. €aw, Epaw (see Part II L.51, 
vocabulary). 

c) Middle forms, active in meaning: upnyavaoual, pnyavjnoopat, 
EUNXAVIOAYTV, LEUnyavnpar ‘devise’, ‘contrive’; reipdopat, 
TEipaoopar, exerpaOnv, neneipapat? ‘try’, ‘attempt’; 
KTQOUQL, KTNOOUAL, EKTHOAUTNV, KEKTNH MAL ‘acquire’; 
QITLAOLAL, AITLAGOLAL, NitlacauNv ‘accuse’ (from c. 400 BCE 
Hit1a8nv and hitiapat, used in passive sense); icdouat, idoopat, 
iacapny ‘heal’ (but from 4th cent. aor. pass. ic@n, also Yapot in 
New Testament) 


1. But N.B. 1. tuppnoopat (seldom the ‘regular’ form tinOnoopar) is used as 
fut. pass. 2. In the terminology of the Athenian law-courts (but only there) the 
middle tis@pat, ttjoopar, Etisnoapny, tetinuat is used to mean ‘request 4 
sentence’ (so Plato, Apol. 36b, 37a). 

2. Also, but less frequently, ne.pd is used in active and passive to mean ‘test’. 
NELPAW TLVOG ‘test something’, or tive (someone): TELPAW, TELPACW, ETE PATA ~ 
Nereipapar, eneipaOnyv. 
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LESSON 53 


Verbs in -6@ 


The -Ow group of verbs (a smaller group than the -ém and -aw 
groups, and one which came into being relatively late in the history of 
the Greek language) consists, like the other two, primarily of 
denominatives (see L.51), specifically of verbs deriving from 
substantives and adjectives in ¢/o. A characteristic of the -o@ verbs, 
which distinguishes them from those in -edw and -é, is that they are 
essentially ‘factitive’ verbs. What this term means will become clear 
from the following examples: d0vA0@ ‘make (someone) a slave’ 
(SodA0c), but SovAevw ‘I am a slave’; &E1d@ ‘make (something) 
worthy’ (@E1ov), i.e. ‘deem worthy’, ‘see fit’; S57 A6w ‘make 
(something) clear’ (6%Aov), ‘explain’; EAcevBepdm ‘make (someone) 
free’ (EAeDBEpoc), ‘to free’; 6p86m ‘make (someone) upright’ 
(Op86v), ‘erect’; tANpdw@ ‘make (something) full’ (xAtipec), ‘fill’; 
tamevow ‘make (something) lowly’ (tanetvov), ‘abase’, ‘disparage’; 
vyow ‘make (something) high’ (Wyoc), ‘raise up’. 

Admittedly -ow verbs do not invariably have this ‘factitive’ 
connotation: CnAdw, KAn pow, paotltyom, otegavow, though 
likewise ‘denominative’ verbs bear a different relation in meaning to 
the nouns from which they are derived. 


I. Present Tense 


The contracted forms may be explained in terms of the following 

rules. | 

1. As is invariably the case, a lower-sounding vowel prevails over a 
higher-sounding one; in these verbs the lower-sounding vowel in 
question is always either ov (a closed, long 0) or m (an open, 
long o). 

2. Every ‘o’ preceding the long o-sounds ov or @ is absorbed by 

them.’ 

Every 7 combines with a preceding o to produce w. 

4. Short e (€) combines with 0 to produce long 0, written ov.’ 


Oo 





1. Just as happens in the contractions nAdov > xAov and nAo@v > nA@V 
(L.15). 
2. As always happens; see the basic rule set out in L.15. 
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5. When is a true iota,' it combines with long 0 to give ot. 
In short: 


O+€E o+T O + El 
Oo+oO > OV > @ o+o01 > ot 
o+0v 0+@ o+ 71 (N) 


SovA-@ SovA-odpat |< dSovAd-opnar 
Sovd‘0i¢ dSovA:ot < d0vA0-Nt (< eoat) 


dSovA-ot SovA-odTaL < d0vA0-etar 


SovA0 ‘opev SovA-odpev SovA-odne8a |< SovA0-dne8a 
SovA0 ‘ete SovA-ovte So0vdA-0dc8e |< dSovAd-ecbe 
< d0vA0-ovtat 





Why are the vowel sounds of the active and medio-passive identical 
in the plural, but not in the singular? 


S0vA0-@ SovA @par |< dovAo0-mpar 
SovA0 “Nic SovA-oi < d0vA0'n1 
dSovA0 “nt SovA @tar |< do0vA0-nta1 


SovA0 -mpev SovA-Gpev dSovdA-ape8a |< SovA-apucda 
SovAd -nte SovA-Ote SovA-@o8e |< S0vAd-nobe 
dS0vA0 ‘wot(v) SovA @o1(v) SovdA-@vtat [< dovAd-wvtar 





The same question may be asked as for the indicative. 


1. Ie. where et 1s not merely a way of representing long e€, as it is e.g. in the 
infinitive (-e1v = ev [long €]). 
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Optative: 
-ot throughout: Why? 


dsovAocot Hv > 





















< SovAoo1-pnv 
< dSo0vAd01°0 
< SovAdol'to 


SovAoi ‘nv 
dSovAoi-nc dovAoi-o 
SovAoi-to 






SovAoot -n¢ > 
dSovAooi: 

















SovAdoi-pev > 
2. dovA601'tE > 
SovA0o01 ‘ev 






SovAoci pev SovdAoi-pebal < SovAoot-jte8a 
dSovAoi-te SovAo0i-obe 


dSovAo1 ‘eV dovA01-vto 


< S0vA601-o8e 
< dovAd01'vTto 






Sing. 
dovAo0-e dovA0d < SovAd-ov (< e[o]o) 
dSovA0-Etw >| do0vA0btw  So0vdAovc8w < S0vA0-é08w 


SovA6 ‘ete >| SovAodte SovAcdobe < SovA0‘e00e 
dSovAo-dvtav >| do0vAobvvtav SovAovcbav |< So0vAo0-éo8ov 


dovA0EV > S0vA0DV dsovA0ova8a1 > SovAdec0a1 


ot in masc. nom. sing. active) 
dovA0@v SovAdov SovAdovca SovdAodpeEvos, -dpevov, -ovevn 
\/ \/ \/ \/ \/ \/ 
d0vA@v dovAo0dv SovAodoa  SdovdAovdpevoc, -ovpevov, -ovpevn 
dovAodvt0s SovA0vens SovAovpEVov -OVPEVT|C 
A A A 


dSovAOovto dovA00voen SovA00LEvov 
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Imperfect: -ov- throughout 


< edovi 00nnv 
< £60vA ‘000 
ES0V0A -OETO 
























E500A-ovv edovA-ovD"TNV 
ed50vA:0vg Eed0vA-00 
eds0vA-o00T0 


ed0vA0'ov 





V 


E500A0 ‘EC 





ed0vA0°e Es00A‘0v 










ed5ovA -0dpe8a 
< £50vA de08e 
E50V0A ‘OOVTO 


E50vA -odpev ESOvA OvpPEDa 
edovA-odte edovA-oda0e 






Ed0VA0 ‘OPEV 
OB ed0vA0 ete 
ES00A0-0OV 





V 





E50VA ‘ODVTO 





Ed00A-OvV 


Il. The Other Tenses 


In stems other than that of the present the vowel -o- is always 
lengthened to -w-, e.g. dp80dm — op8awoa, O1010H — Opo1aoo. 
Normally the resultant stem-forms, exemplified by the ‘principal 
parts’ of these verbs, follow an unproblematic and regular pattern, 


e.g. 
aE1dw cELaow nEiaca nEioxa néiopar NEwOnv 
‘think fit’ 

OLO1lOM OL01IWGM WLOiwoa OLOWKa MLOLMUaL apoww8nv 
‘liken’ 


GTEPAVOW GTEPAVMOW EGTEPAVMOA EGTEQAVKA EGTEPAVOPAL EoTtEegavabny 





‘crown’ 


Once more it is worthwhile to observe that far from all the 
theoretically available forms of these verbs were actually used. Which 
forms were used in a given verb depended chiefly on whether their 
present and perfect medio-passive forms were used in a ‘middle’ or 
‘passive’ sense, or both. 

dSovAovuat, for instance, can (as text IIA of Part I L.53 shows) 
mean ‘I am enslaved’ as well as ‘I make (someone) my slave’. 
Consequently this verb has, in addition to the ‘active’, a set of ‘middle’ 
principal parts: dovAodpat, dovAdconat, E50vAoaunNV, 
dedovAMpar. So also a ‘passive’ set: SovAoduar, SovAMOHGoLaL, 
edovAMOnv, SedovAuat. 

But this was not the case with, e.g., dnAdw. The present SnAodpat 
never had a ‘middle’ sense, ‘I show for myself’, but only a passive 
one, ‘I am shown’; correspondingly there is no aorist middle (- 
oaynv). There does exist a future, 5nAdcoeta1, but its meaning is 
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passive, ‘will be shown’. Thus, apart from the active, one only finds 
the passive set of forms (which will be exemplified here by the 3rd 
person singular, as this is more commonly used in verbs of this type, 
than the first person): dnAodtar, SnA@oetar,! E5nAwOn, SednA@ta. 

Observe a similar contrast between the ways in which the non-active 
forms of paotiy® and ote~avG@ are used: otepavodta1 can mean 
both ‘he crowns himself with a garland’ and ‘he is crowned with a 
garland (by someone else)’; paotryodtat on the other hand, is used to 
express the notion ‘he is whipped’ but not ‘he whips himself’ or “he 
whips (someone) in his own interest’. Accordingly, in the case of 
OtEPaVOW, in additon to active and passive, a set of middle forms is 
available: GTEQAVODUAL, GTEVAVMOOUAL, EGTEQNAVMOAHTNV, 
EOTEQAVOLAL. 

No such forms exist for paotryom. Again, however, the so-called 
‘middle’ form of the future, paotiywoopat, serves as the future 
passive.” Likewise taneivéw ‘lower’, ‘abase’, ‘disparage’ and Dydw 
‘raise up, exalt’ have an active and a passive, but no middle. This is 
understandable, and in general, the reasons for restricting the range of 
non-active usages is easy to discern. By contrast, rAnpodDpuat is not 
used in the passive sense only: spoken by a ship’s captain it can mean 
‘I man my ship (literally ‘fill’ it)’. 

A beginner may not remember all these details immediately. 
However, it is important to realise that such variations in usage do 
exist, for they can affect the meaning of any Greek text. 


LESSON 54 


Vowel-Stem Verbs: Stems in -n? 


Verbs with stems in -rn are few in number, though much used. Outside 
the present their stem ends in -n; in the contracted present one finds 
either -y or -@ before the ending, that is, @ where an ‘o’-sound is 


1. Also SnAwOnoeta. 

2. The future passive paoittyw@noetat is first found in the Septuagint (the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament dating from the ‘Hellenistic’ period, c. 200 
BCE onwards). 

3. Stems in -w (e.g. Spam ‘sweat’) are so rare, and their forms so simple (-w 
throughout), that it is sufficient just to mention their existence here. 
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involved, otherwise 7. Where iota is present, a long diphthong (a1 or 
NL) results. 

Thus the conjugation of these verbs resembles that of verbs in -aq: 
@ (@t) occurs in the -n verbs in the same circumstances as in the -dq@ 
verbs; however, where these have a (a1), the -n- verbs have 7 (n1). It 
would be monotonous, then, to set out their paradigm in full. 
However, the history of the development of these various verbs is of 
interest. To take them one by one: 


Co ‘I live’ 

Homer, the other poets, and many dialects (see e.g. Part I L.25 text 
B3) favour the forms Caw, Cmeic... This root is little used in tenses 
other than the present: fut. Cjow is indeed sometimes found as early 
as the Classical period; €Cnoa, €¢nka are rare and late. Normally, to 
express the notion ‘to live’ in tenses other than the present, one used 
the synonym B10 (Piacoa, eBiov (!), BeBiwxa), or else Bioteva. 


Xp@par ‘I use’ 

Homer (once only) has ypéopai; 10 xpTj pa, xpNnotdc and the -n- 
forms of the verb indicate a stem in -n. Note also 7H ypeia ‘use’, 
‘need’. 


XP® “give an oracle’; middle: yp@pa1 ‘have an oracle given to me’ 
Homer: xpeia, cf. xpnopos, xpnotipiov. Probably the fact that the 
middle of this verb is identical in sound to yp@pau ‘I use’ is sheer 
coincidence. 


X pn ‘it is necessary’, ‘one ought’, ‘one must’ 

XpN likewise is presumably unrelated to yp@par ‘use’. Originally a 
substantive, it was used in early times on its own, without an auxiliary 
verb to mean ‘(there is) need’, cf. dvayxn ‘it is necessary ; 
subsequently it was combined with forms of ‘to be’ e. g. opt. ypein < 
¥ pn En; infin. ypfjvat < xen eivat; part. ypewv < xpi Sv, hence 10 
Xpewv ‘necessity’; imperf. éypfiv, or more usually ypiv (< xpi) NV): 


mewv@—infin. rew7jv ‘I am hungry’ 

Homer: neivaw. The Attic -n was displaced again by -a in post- 
classical times (already in Aristotle), but nothing comparable occurred 
in the case of duya-infin. Suyfiv ‘I am thirsty’. 
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Verb stems in -1n: Contracted Forms 
T| + O-sound > w 
1) + e-sound > n 
Where iota is involved, 
a long diphtong at (@) or n1 (n) results. 


Pres. Indic. = Pres. Subj. Imperative Infinitive 
CO, Cig, Crit, C@pev... Ca, Chte... Civ 
a n u a ypT}00w... XP o8at 
Participle 
Cav, Caca; Cavtoc, Gwons 


ECwv, ECnec, ECn, eCapev, eCiite, ECav 


3 ~ bl LZ 





e8a, exp 


Principal Parts 

YPOLUAL, YPNSCOWAL, ExPNOaGHNV, KExpnpar ‘use’ (L.55). CG, 
Bidcopar (L.69), ‘live’. neiv@, NE1vHoO, EXNEIVOG, TENEIVH KE 
(post-classical: newwaow, énetvaca) ‘be hungry’. diy, diyjow etc 
(post-classical: same forms) ‘be thirsty’. 


LESSON 55 


This lesson provides an opportunity for the review of all the types of 
vowel-stem verbs. Make use of it. 

Is it clear to you, for instance, that the pres. indic. of the verb 
which has tiphow as its future form is ticaw, whereas the pres. indic. 
of the one which has g1Anow as its future is piA€w? Is it clear to you, 
too, why this is so? Why does the future form 8npaow, from 
O8npd&w, not have the same vowel before its ending as tysnow (from 
tiucw)? Again, to consider future middle forms: why is the future of 
Neip@par (met_paoopat) formed differently from those of either 
APOpar (ypnoopar) or ktOpar (ktjoopwar)? 

Which vowel-stem verbs never contract at all? 
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1. Along with verbs which (in classical Attic and later Greek) 
regularly contract, there exists a group of verbs that only have 
contractions resulting in -e1-, namely verbs with one-syllable 
stems in -€@ (L.50) for instance nA€w (uncontracted) but xA¢ 
(contracted); similarly e.g. 5é@ tivdc, but det pot tivos (both 
meaning ‘I lack something’); d€o0pai1o0v ‘I beg you...’ but 
deitai cov, ‘he begs you’.! 

2. Again, we already know that there are some exceptions to the 
basic rule that ‘outside the present stem the stem-vowel is 
lengthened’ (L.49) e.g. 5ém, 5€5ep01; yeAaw, EyeAaoa. 

3. Finally, we have also encountered certain verbs which have a 
long vowel outside the present but no corresponding short vowel 
in the present, e.g. weAet, fut. peAT}oet. We shall defer 
consideration of the reasons behind such variations until later: for 
the time being we simply have to accept that these differences 
exist. 

Similarly one has to reckon with considerable variability in the 
meaning which may be conveyed by many of the verb-forms now 
familiar to you. As has already been observed, far from all the forms 
which are theoretically possible were in fact ever used, and those 
forms which actually were used differed from one another in the kind 
of meanings they came to convey. This is something which is true of 
all languages, and it is a factor which contributes greatly to the 
character and vividness of each of them. 

What we are primarily concerned with at the moment is whether 
the meaning of those forms which a potiori are labelled ‘middle’ or 
‘passive’ is, to our way of thinking, an ‘active’ meaning or a ‘passive’ 
one, e.g. 


The so-called ‘Future Middle’ 


Bonoopat ‘I shall shout’, 
yeAaoopat ‘I shall laugh’, 
but Tinoopat ‘T shall be honoured’, 
GOUKTIOOLAL ‘I shall be wronged’. 
‘Aorist Passive’ 
nttmnOnv ‘I was defeated’, 
eiAn8nv ‘I was loved’, 


1. This does not apply to the verb S€@ ‘I bind’ or its compounds: such forms 45 
dovv (participle), 5uadobdpevoc and the like are reliably attested. 
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but edenBnv ‘I begged’, ‘asked for’, 
e~oBnOnv ‘I feared for myself. 
‘Perfect Passive’ 
Sedov onat ‘I have been enslaved’, or 
‘I have made (someone) my slave’, 
METNONTAL ‘He (it) has been made’ or 


‘He has made’ (something, e.g. 
Aoyov, ‘he has made a speech’) 
but KEKTHPaL ‘I have acquired’, ‘I possess’ 
regoBnpar ‘I am full of fear’. 


If one were to classify Greek verbs exhaustively according to the 
connotations—whether ‘active’, ‘passive’ or ‘middle’—which their 
various ‘voices’ convey in various tenses, the classification would 
become somewhat complicated. The important thing to do now is, 
rather, to impress permanently on one’s memory a selection of typical 
sets of verb forms and their meanings. It is strongly recommended 
that you learn these principal parts by heart: such memorising may 
not be fashionable, but it is the only way to master Greek verbs.’ 


Examples of Verbs with Complete Sets of Principal Parts 


Ada, Adow, EAvoa, AEAVKG, A€ADAL, EADONV ‘I loose’ 
Adopan, Adcopat, EAvodpnyv, AéAvpar? ‘I ransom’ 
otpatevw,” 


OTPATEvOM, EotpatTEvoa, EotpatevKa ‘I am a soldier’ 
OTPATEVOUAL, OTPATEVGOLUAL, EOTPATEVOGHNV, Eotpatevpat ‘I take the 


field’, ‘lead an army’ etc. 

TOW (-EM), NON, Enoinoa, netoinKka ‘I make’ 

NOLODLAL,* NONGOMAL, EXOLNGGLNV, NENoinpar ‘I cause to be made’, ‘make 
for myself’ 


NOLEITAL,” ROL , MENOINTAL ‘it is made’ 





1. Compare (and revise) the principal parts cited in earlier lessons. 

2. ‘I have ransomed’, or ‘I am free’. 

3. See L.36. The middle is used more frequently; it was out of the question that 
this verb could ever have been used in a passive sense (though Pindar does once use 
the form éotpated6n—with an active meaning). 

4. Middle, with an active meaning, e.g. AOyov notodpat. 

5. Passive, used, of course, far more often in the 3rd person than in the Ist. 
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Likewise in the case of tinp@ ‘I honour’, the complete set of 
principal parts is in use: ti (-&@),' TILNOO, ETILNOG, TETILNKG, 
TETITMUAL, ETN. 

But the same is not the case with @np@ ‘I hunt’: 8npa (-a), 
On paca, éOnpaca, teAhipaka, e€86npaOnv ‘hunt’. 

The perfect active is rarely found, and the perfect medio-passive 
never;* however, the following parts of the middle do occur: 
Onp@par ‘I hunt avidly’, Pnpdcopar, GOnpacdunv. 

Verbs used in the middle, which have no active form and practically 
no passive, include: Qe@par (-copar) ‘I gaze at’, Beaooua, 
éeBeaocdunv, teBéauar;? ypOpat (-copar) ‘I use’, ypyioouat, 
EXPTOGUNV, KEXPTHaL.* 

The verb aiti@pyat (-couat) ‘I ascribe the cause to’, ‘accuse’, has 
no active forms, but does have a passive: ait1@pau (-aopar), 
AITIAGCOPAL, NitLASaUNV, Hitiapat, hit1a8nv, while in the case of 
idpar (-copar) ‘I heal’, idcopar, iacd&pnv, the passive icOn is first 
found in the 4th cent., and a (rare) perfect passive does not occur 
before the time of the New Testament.° 

Many ‘middle-only’ verbs, i.e. verbs lacking active forms, which 
are used in the middle with an active meaning, have a so-called ‘aorist 
passive’ form, likewise with an active meaning e.g. aidovdpat (- 
éopat), aidéconar, ndé0Onv, Hidecpar ‘I shy away from’ (+ acc.), 
‘I venerate’ (L.71). 

Similarly: Séopa° ‘I need’, ‘I ask for’, Senoopat, edenOnv, 
Sedequar; evAaPodpuar (-Eopar) ‘I am careful’, evAaBhoopat, 
noAaPnOnv; éxtperAodpuat’ ‘I take care of’ + gen., ExnipeAnoopat, 
emepeAnOnv. 


1. tip@par ‘I am honoured’ (passive) and ‘I initiate legal proceedings’ (middle, 
see L.51, 52), aor. etisnoapny perf. tetipnuat. The future tiysnoopar (Plato 
Apol. 37b) belongs here too, but is the form normally used for the future passive 
(whereas t1nn@ooua ‘I shall be be honoured’ is very rare in classical times). 

2. This is true also of its synonym 8npevo, on which see Part I L.52. 

3. An aor. pass., €8ea@nv, is found first in the New Testament. For other 
‘middle-only’ verbs see L.36, L.51 and 52 (unyavaouat), and L.56. 

4. yp@pa1 never means ‘I am used’, but an aor. pass. ¢xypjoOn ‘was used’ | 
very occasionally found. 

5. tatar ‘is cured’ Mk 5.29. 

6. However, impersonal Sei yo. can be regarded as the corresponding active 
form; on very rare occasions déw ‘I need’ is also found; the perfect SeSénpct is rare. 

7. Alternative present form: enxipéAopan. 
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Similar in type are many verbs used in the middle with an ‘active’ 
meaning, but with active forms also in use, e.g. active: ropev@ ‘] 
cause (someone) to go’, ‘transport’, ‘convey’, nopevoa, ENOpevOa; 
middle (far more common): zopevopat ‘I go’, ‘march’, ‘travel’, 
ropevoonat,! enopevOnv, nexndpevuar;2 active: nAav@ (-aw) ‘I 
lead astray’ (post-classical: nrAavnow, éxAavnoa, TenAGVHKa); 
middle rXav@uat (far more common): ‘I wander’, rAavHoopnat,- 
éndAavnOnyv, rexAavynpatr; active: Avn® (-Ew) ‘I harm’, ‘distress’, 
AvINoOw, EADnHOa, AcAdnjKa; middle: Avnodya1 ‘I feel hurt’, ‘I 
grieve’, Auxjoopat,” cEAvunnOnv, AcAdanpar; acrive: POBA (-Ew) ‘I 
frighten (someone)’, goBnow, egoBnoa;® middle: poBodpar ‘I am 
frightened’, ‘I fear’, poBnoopnar, EooBHOnv, repdoBnuar.? 

By contrast 7tt@pa1 is used (almost invariably) only in the passive, 
and with a passive meaning: ntt@pat (-copat) ‘Iam nttwv’ (‘less’, 
‘weaker’) i.e. ‘I am defeated’, ‘conquered’ (‘by’: vx0 + gen.); 
nttnOnoopuar, HttHOnv, Hrtnjpar.* 


LESSON 56 


‘Mute’-Stem Verbs: Stems Ending in ‘Dental’ Consonants 


First vowel-stems, then consonant-stems: this was the order adopted 
earlier in our treatment of nouns, and it will now be followed again in 
the case of verbs. We shall begin with verbs ending in ‘mutes’, 
specifically in one or other of the ‘dental’ consonants: d, t, th = 6, t, 8 
(cf. L.27). 


I. The Present Stem 


a) 1. stems in -6, e.g. oredd-@, yedd-o, gerd oar; 
2. stems in -0, e.g. nei8-a; 
(3. stems in -t are uncommon.) 


1. Also in later Greek one finds, rarely, the forms nopevOnoopat, 
nAavnOyoouar, AvxnOnoopat, poPnOjoopat. 

2. The perfect first in the 4th cent., and rare. 

3. In Homer ‘cause to flee’, ‘flee’. 

4. Sometimes even the future 7ttHoopa1 ‘I will be defeated’ is found (L.72; text 
ITH 1, Part I L.72). 
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b) Verbs with present tense in -iGw and -Cw, e.g. Epitw (< épis.) 
eAniCw (< éAnid-), yopnvaCw (< youuved-!). We must ask ourselves: 
why not *epida, *éAnida, *yvpvado? The forms of these verbs are 
in all tenses completely identical with those in -5a: they must belong, 
then, to the same type. How is this correspondence to be explained? 


Present Stems with i 

We have so far been dealing only with verbs in whose present tense 
the endings (or the thematic vowel) follow immediately after the verb 
stem, €.g. omEvS -@, NENW, YPaQ'w, AD-w and, also, apparently, 
raided -w. More frequently there once stood between the stem and the 
present ending a consonantal i (i, a ‘y’ sound).” This was the case with 
most vowel-stem (contracted) verbs, e.g. *@iA€iw, TiLGi@ etc. 
Between vowels this ‘i’-sound vanished early without a trace;? not so 
after a consonant. By contrast with e.g. onevdw — Eonevoa, the d- 
stems éArniCw -— Arica and épiCm - pica illustrate the rule that: the 
‘media’ (soft) dental consonant d combined with a following i 
produces C. 


In brief: 


N.B. This ‘i’ and its after-effects were confined to the present stem. 

The useful endings -iCw and -%€w which originated in this way 
were added to thousands of stems, and these were not necessarily 
stems in -5. Thus, for instance, vouiG@ was derived from vopos, 
cyoviCouwat from ayov, avayxaCw from évayKa, ovonatw from 
Ovouwat-. These verbs behave exactly like true d-stem verbs not only 
in the present, but in other tenses too. 


1. youvac, gen. -&50¢ is not only a variant of yupvdc ‘naked’, but may also 
signify ‘trained’, and in some dialects was even a synonym for yupvaouov, though 
certainly not before the 5th cent.. The derivation of verbs in -&Cw is not as simple as 
could be wished for elementary purposes (E. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, |, 
(Munich: Beck, 1939], p. 734). We follow here the traditional interpretation. 

2. This is evident from the after-effects it had on words in which it once stood. 
and from comparison with other IE languages, especially Sansknit. 

3. Cf. L.1; L.30; L.37. This is also the case with nravdedw < nardevio. 
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c) Stems in -t and -8 
The other dental consonants, t (tenuis ‘hard’) and 9 (aspirata, 
‘breathed’ ) combine with ‘i’ to produce oo (tt). 


>  o0 (Attic tt) 





E.g. €p€oow (< *épétio cf. 0 Epétns ‘rower’), ‘I row’; Kpetoowv 
(< *xpétiwv, cf. to Kpatos ‘strength’) ‘stronger’; nAdoow 
(< *nA dBi, cf. 6 KoponAGBOc, ‘modeller of figurines’) ‘form’, 
‘mould’; xopvacw (< *xopb8iw ‘equip with a helmet’, ‘arm’, from 
ti KOpuc, KOpvOoc ‘helmet’ (L.28). 

Such was the origin of verbs with present tense in -oo@ (Attic 
-ttw). In other tenses also, these verbs behave in a way that proves 
them to be mute-stem. However far more ‘factitive’ verbs were 
formed simply by the addition of -iGw@ or -a€@ to the stem, e.g. 
ovona Ce from the stem 6vopat- and yapiCovar from the stem 
YOAPIt-. 


II. The Other Tenses 
A. General Introduction 


In tenses other than the present the dental at the end of the verb-stem 
clashes with the consonant characteristic of the tense-stem, -o- in the 
future and aorist active and middle, -«- in the perfect active, -8- in 
the weak aorist passive, and likewise with the consonants beginning 
the endings of the perfect passive. The texts in Part I L.56 provide 
illustrations of the results of such clashes of consonants. These may be 
summed up in a few simple rules, the first of them already known 
from L.27, namely that: 


l. e.g. 5: €Ani[S]c, €Antdoc; t: tots Spapal[tlow, and 8: kdpv[Oc. 
Hence, in the case of dental-stem verbs: éAniCw — nAni[dloa; yedvdw 
—- wev[dJow; neiBo — nérxe1[8 Joo. 


a dental before -o- vanishes without a trace 


Before vanishing, the dental had first been assimilated to the ‘s’: 
forms with -oo, such as noaaiv (< *xodoiv), Kopvoodpevoc and 
Dovpdcoerat (fut.) are frequent in Homer (above, L.32). 
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2. Observe also: HAnS] ka, Eyev[S]xa, rexer[B]xa. Evidently: 


a dental before -x- vanishes without a trace! 


3. Considering: neiotéov (< *ne1Otéov), émeiaOn (< *enei8On), 
TENELoWaL (< *nére1Bu01),° it must be concluded that 


before other consonants a dental becomes o 


To sum up: a dental vanishes before s and k, and becomes s before 
other consonants. 


B. Particular Tenses 


1. Future 

a) neiOw -neiow; dvayxalo - dvayKaoa; oneddo - onevoa; 
neiBouat — reicopar — revcOjoouat: these forms are normal in 
accordance with the above rules. 

b) A special case is: oixiGw — fut. oik1@ (contrast xtiC@ — Ktiow); 
also vopiCw - voi, kopiCw@ — Kow10; likewise, in the middle, 
ayoviCouar-aymviodpat and similarly yapiCopar - 
YAPLODUAL. 

Rule: Dental-stem verbs with present in -\Gw which have stems more 

than one syllable long have the contracted future. 

In all its forms this contracted future is like the present tense of a 
contracted verb, e.g. vow1, voptetc..., like 201, NOLEIG..., 
YAPLOVHAL, yapPITL..., like novodpaL, TOITL.... 

We will come across similar future forms in some other classes of 
verb too. This type of future is a peculiarity of Attic Greek, and 1s 
consequently sometimes called the ‘Attic Future’ .* 


|. Eneioa — nEneika, Anica — TAmixa etc.: the perfects in fact may have been 
formed by analogy with EAvoa — AéAvka, éxoinoa — nenoinka. 

2. Similarly in néne1oBe (2nd pers. plur. perf.) the sigma between the two thetas 
in *nérevWo8e dropped out (L.22); then the first theta changed to sigma before the 
second. 

3. It is not an invariable rule that ‘dental + m > op’—one only has to think of 
words like icOp6c, nopOydc, pvOpdc, oid5ua—but it holds good in the pert. 
pass., by analogy with all its other forms. 

4. This type of future is frequently found also in Homer, also without -s-, though 
usually not contracted, e.g. épém ‘I shall say’; &yyeAéw ‘I shall announce. 
onpavew ‘I shall indicate’. 
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Its formation is explained as follows: originally it was not just the 
consonant -s- that was inserted between the verb-stem and the present 
endings as an indication of futurity, but -eo-; consequently its s always 
stood between vowels and thus had to drop out; the ending -ew was 
left, and it developed exactly as in the present. This, then, is an ‘s- 
future’ which has lost its -s-. 


2. Aorist 

In the active and middle aorist the dental consonant drops out (e.g. 
énel[B]oa, éyev[Sloaunv); it changes to -o- before the -0- 
characteristic of the aor. pass. (e.g. gyedo8nv). 


3. Perfect 
a) The dental drops out before the -x- of the perfect active, e.g. 
nerer[O] Ka. 


b) The forms of the perfect and pluperfect passive need to be learnt 
carefully. The following survey will help you to understand 
them. 


First note two details. 
1. The subjunctive and optative are expressed periphrastically by 
means of participles + the appropriate parts of ev, e.g. memELOLEVOG 
@, env. 
2. Likewise the 3rd person plural indic. is expressed by a periphrasis 
in order to avoid the succession of three consonants which would 
result if the endings -vta. or -vto were used. 

The remaining forms of the perfect, illustrated by the texts in Part I 
L.56, are all explicable in terms of the rules summarized above. 


Perfect Passive Indicative aa 
Sing. 1. mm 3. Plur. 1. 2. 


*Ewevd poi, ewevd-oo1, eyevd tar ewedd- peda, eyevd-obe 

















EWEVOLEVOL 





1. To conform to the phonetic law referred to in L.22, the v in e.g. *nenxetOvta1 
had to be vocalized to a (as in €xatév < *kntum), and there resulted the ending 
“@ta1, found often in Homer and also sometimes in (early) Attic. However, as -atoar 
had the appearance of a singular ending, it was not retained, but, as explained above, 
Came to be replaced by a periphrasis. 
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Infinitive Imperative Participle 
*ewedo0a1, eywevao, eyevoba... EWEVOLEVOG, -OV, -7 


-§08a1 -500 -500a 


Pluperfect Passive 
Sing. 1. 2. 3. Plur. 1. 2. 


*eyevdd-punv, tyevd-oo, gyevd-to eéyedd-peOa, eyevd-obe 



















‘wevobe 


Thus, dental-stem verbs in the perfect and pluperfect passive have -s 
throughout, before their endings. It will be seen later that this fact had 
certain effects on verbs other than dental stems. 


Note on Syntax: A Use of the Dative 
(with Reference to Part I L.56 IIG8) 


0 @VTOG col ‘the same as you’ 

With adjectives and verbs expressing similarity, identity or difference 
(OMOLOS, OMOLOM, AVOLOLOG, 1006, 160, &viGOG) the person or 
thing compared is put in the dative. This is probably an instance of the 
original use of the dative to refer to the ‘person concerned’ (e.g. 
OUOLoc TH MAaTPL). The same construction is used with 0 avtO¢ ‘the 
same’. 
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reiOw Nelow eneioa NENEUKA persuade 
neiOopar RneioOnoouar eEneioOnv réneropar be persuaded 
neiOonat meicopar emOounv L  néxoiOe2 





allow oneself to be 






Onevow GNEVOW éonevoa> 





hasten (something, 
yevdo YWEvCwW eEywevoa (active uncommon) deceive 
yevdouar  Yyevdoouar Enevoayunv ewevopar lie (i.e. deceive in 







one’s own interest) 
yevdsouar wevoOnoouar éyedo@nv eyevopar be deceived, be mistaken 
EIOOUAL —_—sMEIGOPAL EMELOGUTV spare (+ genitive) 
tAATTO TAaow exAaca néndaouar eéndaocOnv form 
avayKaCw avayxaow vaKaoa fnvayKaxa jvayKxacnat AvayxaoOnv force 
yopvaC@ yuyvacw €yOpvaca yeyopvaKna yeyOpvacpar Eyupvac8nv tain 
cnovdalw conovdacouar ecovdsaca tonovdaxa eonovdactar 



























act zealous! 



















ehniCo” NAnioa hope 
vouiCw VOLI@ EVOLICa VEVOMIKa  vevoptopar EvonicOny consider 
oikiG@ olKi@ OUuKioa ae OUKIGpar @ikio8nv — found 
KtiCw Ktiom@ extioa — 6 Extiopar éxtioOnv found 










aywviCouar cy@viodvuar contend, strugg 


owCw: Vow, ‘safe and sound’; adj. of and o@oc; subst. camp. The expansion of the root with -.C- is 
confined to the present, though vestiges of it may be detected in the perfect passive. 

cwrS@ cOow Eowoa ofowka ctompat towmOnv save, keep 

(séowopuat) 


LESSON 57 


I. ‘Mute’-Stem Verbs: Stems Ending in ‘Guttural’ Consonants 


The student of this course has by now long been familiar with such 
guttural-stem verbs as Aéyo, 51@K'w@ and apxy:o@ (and has now 





1. Strong aorist. 

2. ‘I trust’, ‘I am confident’; strong, intransitive perfect active. 

3. Other tenses are rare and not found before the Christian era. With the vowel- 
gradation oxovdn — onevdm@ compare gvyn — gevyo. With the form onevdw 
compare onovdaCw (no. 8). 

4. A later derivative than onedd5o from 7) onovdn (not found in Homer). The 
future active cnovS5do is post-classical; aor. pass. €on0vdca08n is not found 
before the Christian era. 

5. Future (£Am1@): Hellenistic; other tenses even later; similarly EpiCo. 

6. Perfect active: not found before the Christian era. 

l.E.g. otiGw, oinméa, tivacow, tapaco. This is also true to a large extent 
of dental stems (above L.56). 
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encountered &yyw). Since L.1 (cf. L.0; L.20, 21) he has also been 
aware that gutturals before -s do not disappear in the way that dentals 
do (e.g. neiOw, neiow), but instead combine with the -s to form a 
double consonant which is written as x in the Roman, and as =, € in 
the standard Greek alphabet. Thus we may compare with the noun- 
forms tett1& tETTLYOS, PDVAGE PVAGKOSG, OvOG OvLXOG, the verb- 
forms: Aéyw, AéEw, EAeEa; SidKka, d1M60, E5iwEa; apy, &pEw, 
Npta; Seyouar, SéEouar, edeEGunv. 


A. Present 


From the texts in Part I L.57 it can be seen that: the present of 

gvAceEw (fut.), épbAaEa (aor.) is pbAaco; the present of tapaEw 
(fut.), €tapaéa (aor.) is tapacow; but the present of otiEw (fut.), 
E€oti€a (aor.) is otiCo. 
Clearly, it must be deduced that, just as was the case with dental- 
stem verbs, there were two ways in which the present of guttural- 
stems could be formed, namely with the ending -o or -io, and that the 
‘hard’ (tenuis) guttural, x, and the aspirate guttural y combined with i 
produced -oo (-tt) and the ‘soft’ (media) guttural y combined with 1 
gave C. 
Again, however, as in the case of dentals, these phonetic laws were 
not universally effective. Rather, the forms of these verbs were 
determined, in a great many cases by analogies, and indeed by false 
analogies. 
We thus note the important facts: 
1. Presents in -oow (-ttw) and -Cw are not varieties of stems in -6 
or -t or -C: rather, they are disguised guttural- or dental-stems; 
specifically: 
2. A present in 
a) -oo@ (-ttw) can be a dental: so rAdoow, nAdoo, but is 
usually guttural: pvAdoow, pvAate@ (pbAaE, pdAaKos): 
similarly tacow, 460; tpdoow, np&&w (despite -y- iN 
TAYOG, TPGyOc). 

b) -w (-iGw, -&G) can be guttural: so otiCw, ottEw; but 1s 
usually dental: éhniCo, HAnioa (€Ax16-);-similarly Kt. 
KTiGM; VoLICa, vould; dvonaCa, dvopaca. 

Conversely, if faced with a verb in a tense other than the present. 
you need to be aware of a whole range of possibilities, if you want t© 
determine what its present form might be. For instance, ¢mato® 
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néraiKa could belong to the verb with pres. naiw, but equally to 
naiCa; the present of Exeica is neiBw, but that of Eoe1oa is ceiw. An 
aorist in -€a might point to a present in -xw (e.g. €5i@6a) or in -yo 
(EXea) or -x@ (TAeyEa); less obviously it might—and often does— 
have a present in -oo@ (-ttw, e.g. E€gdAaEG) or even—though 
rarely—in -Cw (e.g. Eot1Ea). 

You will appreciate how important it is to stock your memory with 
the principal parts of many verbs. 


B. Other Tenses 


1. Perfect Active 

Many guttural-stem verbs have no perfect active form.’ In Homer one 
finds very few such forms,’ though they become more frequent in the 
5th cent. and some forms not yet used in that period emerge in much 
later times. 

It is self-evident that no ‘weak’ perfect, with -x- as an extension of 
the stem, was possible in the case of verbs with stems in -x. Insofar as 
active perfects of such verbs were formed at all, they were ‘strong’, 
e.g. NENpay-a, NEnANY-a, Npy-a. Usually, in these ‘strong’ forms the 
guttural was aspirated, e.g. in di@Kkw — dediwya, pvAGGOw — 
TEQVAAYO, CNAAAGCOM — AannAAAYa, TAcow — tTETAaYa. The verb 
mpcoow had, in addition to the intransitive perf. nénpaya (e.g. ed 
rempaya ‘I am doing well’) a transitive form nexpaya ‘I have done 
(something)’. 


2. Perfect Passive and Aorist Passive 

When the stem-consonant clashes with the -9- of the (weak) aor. pass. 
and the personal endings of the perf. passive, the same problem 
inevitably arises here as in the case of dentals (L.56) and all other 
consonant-stem verbs. 

The phonetic laws which were operative in this aspect of the 
development of Greek have been set out in L.3 and L.21. The well- 
known magic wand with which most of these problems were 
Overcome was ‘assimilation’. 





1. E.g. otiCa, oipaEw, tlvacow, tapaoow. This is also true to a large extent 
of dental stems (above L.56). 

2. There are indeed many perfect actives in Homer, though different from the later 
type both in form and meaning. 
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3. Assimilation 

It will be helful to consider this case of ‘assimilation’ in a wider 
context. We know that a consonant before an aspirated vowel or 
consonant is itself aspirated: ody bei (from ov«k); and thus also 
éd.ayOnv (from é5.ox-) and 7yO8nv (from ny7-). 

We know further, that éxta is related to €Bdopoc in the same way 
as OKT® to Oy500¢. This simply means that a mute before an aspirate 
changes to an aspirate, before a tenuis to a tenuis, and before a media 
to a media. In short: the first consonant accommodates itself to the 
‘form of articulation’! of the second. 

This is clearly a physiological consequence of the structure of our 
vocal apparatus: successive consonants are more comfortable to 
articulate if they are assimilated. This is not only the case with 
successions of ‘mutes’ (S€5extar, £51a78n). Forms like d€5eypa1 and 
tetaypevoc show that the ‘soft’ (media) g is paired with ‘soft’ m. 

Hence the following paradigm: 


Perfect Passive of a Guttural Stem 








yu, xt, x9; & [-s- between consonants drops out] 
Perfect stem NEQVAQAK- 














Indicative Imperative 





negvAato ENEQVAGYLNV 
nepvoraktar reyvurAayOw EnegvAato 


NEQVAGYLAL 


NEQVAGKTAL repvrAay0e ETEQVAAKTO 
REeQvuAaypeva TEQvVAAYOwv ErenvuAaypyEesa 
reovAaybe énepvAaybe 


MEQVAGYLEVOL ELOLV VAGYLEVOL OAV 











Infinitive: neovAayOar 


The simple forms of the (almost always weak) aor. pass. can be seen 
from the following examples: 


1. This term designates how (‘weak’, ‘hard’ or ‘breathed’) the relevant mute |S 
‘articulated’. 
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C. Examples of Principal Parts: Guttural Stems 
ayo ay &Ew yayov (Axa) Hypar AxOnv drive, lead 


apyo apy aptwo npta (ipya)? Apyywar TipxOnv be first 
Saxo Siok Sidtw ediw~a (Sediwya) (Sedimyyar)? éSidyOnv pursue 


EXEYXO éheyx eAtySwm nAeyEa éAnAeyparé nAeyx8nv __ refute 


exo (sex (EF EOYXOV etc.: L.68) hold, have 
pevyw gev/vy pevfouar Epvyov NEMEVYA flee 


Séyouar dex SéCopar edeEaunv dsédeypar = receive 


Gdidoow® ahAay &Addoow HAAaea = —! HAKaypar  hAAGdYOnv change 
nNAAaynv 

(xkhoow)® nAny mAn&w EénaAnta nénAnya =xnénAnypar  eéenxAnynv strike 

tapadoom  tapax tapatwm étapata tTetapaypar  étapaxOnv 

Ta00W tay  tacbo etaca (tétaya)? TETAYNAL etaz8nv 

gvidcow gvdax gvAatw épvaAata (nxepdAaya) nepvAaypar epvAay6n 

otiEw omy otitw  Eeéomnta EOTLYPaL 


10 


opalw spay opatwo  Eecpata Eogaypar Eogayny slaughter 


CMaTTM 








1. Aor. act.: the only case of an aorist with (Attic) reduplication. 

2. Perf. act.: post-classical and rare. 

3. Perf. pass. first in New Testament (Mt. 5.10). 

4. Perfect with Attic reduplication (L.73). 

5. Aor. pass. late and rare. 

6. The ending -tt«, in place of -oow, distinctively Attic (though also found in 
Beotian and Cretan), is found in e.g. comedy, Plato and Demosthenes, while -oow, 
the Homeric form, is used in tragedy and Thucydides. 

7. The perf. act. sometimes occurs in compounds, e.g. annhAAaya. 

8. The simple (uncompounded) form is not found in the present in classical times 
(nai or tontw being used instead), but éxnANjoow is normal. In the transferred 
Sense of ‘frighten’, it has an aor. pass. form with ablaut e€exAaynv. The fut. pass. 
nenAntetar is derived from the perf. pass. (Greek Lesson II J1). 

9. Perf. act. late-classical and rare. 

10. A g-stem, hence the -C-, but in Attic -tt- is usual. 
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IT. Syntax 


KpYO, APYOLAL; TAV®, TAVOPLAL 
(with special reference to Part I L.57 IB-D) 


apxo 

Basic meaning: ‘I am first’ (cf. L.38); hence more powerful, more 

prominent than others, and thus ‘I rule over...’ Understandably the 

people than whom the subject of &@pxyw is more prominent is put into 
the genitive, since a comparison is implied. apyer TOAAG@V ‘he rules 
over many’ (‘he is the first in comparison with many’); cf. Baotevc 

Iepod@v, &py@v tod otpatod. | 

The meaning ‘I begin’ of &pxw also derives from the basic concept 

‘I am first’. The active, apy@, means ‘I begin’ in the sense, ‘I set 

(something) in motion (which others then can carry out)’, see Part | 

L.57 IC3: noAguov &pyovtes. The middle &@pyopat means ‘I begin 

(something which I will myself carry out)’, e.g. ApGato tod Adyou 

‘he began his speech’. To express the notion that something ‘is 

beginning’, ‘has begun’ etc., the middle is much more often used than 

the active. When someone ‘begins’ something, the ‘thing begun’ can be 
expressed in many different ways: 

1. through a substantive in the genitive: &pyete tod moAELOV? ‘you 
let the war break out’; éxeinep &xat hpypar tod novov TovTOV 
‘after I have taken this task upon myself’; 

2. or through an infinitive (as in Eng. and Lat.): jpyovto 
MOAEPETV ; 

3. or through a participle: Hp§ato NEYOv. 

Also note the idiom &pynv &pyq@ ‘I hold an office’. 


LAVW 
The following constructions are used with nava: nado thy paxny: 
UaxonEevovs ‘I stop (others) (from) fighting’; rad@ adtov TS 


1. Likewise jyéopa (‘I go ahead’, ‘lead the way’), with the genitive means ‘! 
lead someone’ (also used with the dative, ‘of the person concerned’, implying ‘to be 
a leader for someone’ ). 

2. Why the genitive? The wide range of meaning of the genitive permits different 
answers, none of which is fully satisfactory. Is it due to a recollection of the verb's 
basic meaning ‘I am first’ and the notion derived from it ‘I rule over’? Or is the 
‘domain’ considered, within which the ‘beginning’ takes place? Is it, then, a ‘true 
genitive or an ‘ablatival’ one? 
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uaxns ‘I make him stop fighting’; nadopar paxyns, waxopevos ‘I 
(myself) stop fighting’. 

N.B. the pres. act. imperative (but only this part of mad) is also 
used intransitively: nave ‘halt’ nade, rade tod Adyov ‘stop talking.’ 


LESSON 58 


I. Mute-Stem Verbs: Labial Stems 


BAEnw, Acixaw, tpipw, ypaga: we have been acquainted for a long 
time now with verbs whose stems end in labials. From the texts in 
Part I L.58 it may also be readily deduced that stems in -pt (e.g. 
BAantw@—fut. BAaywo; KAEntw—fut. KAEyo; KpdmtToO—fut. 
KpvWw@) are not t-stem verbs (no more than gvAGattw@—fut. 
gvAaEw), but rather are labial-stems with a peculiar present. 


A. Present 


The first-mentioned verbs, BAénw — ypaeoa, are obviously further 
examples of presents in -m. On the other hand the verbs ending in 
-%TW appear somehow to have developed from presents in -io. 


B. Other Tenses 


1. Future and Aorist, Active and Middle 
We know from nouns like KoxAoy, gen. KoxA@noc; "Apay, gen. 
”ApaBoc that a labial combines with s to give ps, written as y (cf. € 
representing the guttural + s). Hence the familiar forms: BAexam — 
BrAewo — EBAcwa; tpiBw — Tplww — EtplLYA; ypagw — ypayw — 
Eypawa. Likewise also, e.g., BAdntw — BAayo — EBAaya; KAExtw 
— KAéyo — ExAewa; KpvntT@ — KpvYa — Expvya. Similarly in the 
middle: tpénopai — TpEYOUGL — ETPEYALNV; HETATELNOLAL — 
LETANELWOUAL — WETENELWOALTNV; YPAHONAL — ypayouar — 
EyYpaWaLUnNv. 

The only strong aorist active of a labial-stem verb that we have 
encountered—long ago, in L.29—is that of Aeinw: EAinov (and 
middle éAindéynv). In the middle tpémopar is unique in having a 
Strong aorist, €tpandunv ‘I turned round’! (e.g. in order to flee), in 


ee ee 
l. Active étpanov (intransitive) found in Homer and related poetry. 
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addition to its weak aorist, etpeyapnv ‘I turned (by my own efforty 
e.g. the enemy, 1.e. ‘I routed’ them. 


2. Perfect Active 

YEYpaga, tTEetpIpa, KEKpvoa, PEBAaga: labial-stems form strong 
active perfects (i.e. without -k-), mostly with aspiration of the closing 
stem-consonant, and with the ablaut -o- whenever the stem contains 
the vowel e or a diphthong with e, e.g. nein — TENON OA, KAENTH — 
KEKAOOG, THER — TETPOGA; also AEinw — AEAOING. (!). 


3. Aorist Passive 
Mostly strong, i.e. without -8-, e.g. étpiBnv, eBAGBnv, éypaony, 
and with the ablaut -a- whenever the stem contains the sound e, e.g. 
EKAGNTV, ETHaNTV, EOtpagnv. In the case of many verbs there 
exist, in addition to strong aorist passives, ancient alternative ‘weak’ 
forms such as étpig@n, €BAd&@On and some verbs are invariably 
‘weak’. In these forms the rule ‘aspirate before aspirate’ results in the 
combination -@8-, e.g. énépgOnv, eAcipOnv and even éBpe@Onv (sic, 
from tp€gw) as an alternative to éetpagnv—as distinct from etpepBnv 
(in addition to €tpannv) from tpéxo. 

The future passive is derived from the aor. pass. forms in the usual 
way, e.g. tenqOrnoouat, tpagnoouar, BAaBNoonat. 


4. Perfect Passive (including Pluperfect) 

In the perfect passive we once more encounter the familiar problem 

arising from the collision of two consonants (or even, as in the case of 

the 2nd person plural, three); see L.56, L.S7. The following 

developments were a consequence of the rules given in L.57: 

a) the ‘articulation-type’ of the first mute is assimilated to that of the 
second, 

b) a labial + s always produces y, and, in addition, 

c) a labial before -m is assimilated to that -m, to produce -p. 


Summary 

Any labial (B, x, ) +o>w (BepAayar < -Boat) 
+t>nt (BeBAantat < -Btar) 
+8>00  (PéBAa@Be < -Bbe < -Bobe) 


+u>pw (KeKAcumar < -mpar) 
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These elementary phonetic facts determined the form of the perfect 
passive of labial-stem verbs, e.g. 


Perfect Stem: DaL~ 


YEypappoar yEypayo EYEYPALYNV 
YEYpayar yeypag0w EyEypayo 
YEYPaNtar yeypaobe EVYEYPANTO 


yeypappeba yeypagbwv Eyeypappeda 


eyeypag8e 
DOAUPEVOL NOav 





5.A Special Case: tpéga, fut. Spey 
Perf. act. tétpooa, but pass. té8pappar 

Here we have a case of the dissimilation of aspirates, as in 1 Opié, 
gen. tpixdc (L.21). The root of this verb was evidently Opeqg— 
dissimilated to tpe@—except in the forms in which the second aspirate 
(~) became a tenuis (x). Note, however, in the (very rare) weak aor. 
pass. 0pé@Onv, the original -0- was not dissimilated.' 

It is for the same reason that Oantw has an aor. pass étagny (cf. 0 
t.90¢, ‘tomb’). In all other tenses the second aspirate of the root 
*Qa- is eliminated and hence the first is retained. 


—— 


1. Have you read the oz6A1ov in Part I L.58 IIG1? 
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C. Examples of Principal Parts: Labial-Stems 














ypéow ypawo eypaya yéypaga = YEYPOH HAL éypagnv =_- wiite 
. Nein Aciyw  EAinov NEAoNG Aéheypar eAcipOnv leave 


eee 








Z 

3. néuno népyo Enepya  nénopga néneppar  enéppOnv send 
4. tpipw tpiyw étpiya TETPLOA rétpiyppor — etpiBnv rub 

5. 0antw Oayo aya té0oppar  etagnv bury 
6. KAéntm KAéwo ExAcya  KEKAOgG KeKAeppar eEKAaRHV _ steal 
7. kporto xKpdym  Eexpvya (xéxpvoa) Kéxpvppar expoe@nv hide 
8. otpépwm  otpeyw eotpeya (éotpopa’) gotpappar eotpagnv twist 
9. thew TPEYO érpeyar TETPONA TETPAL NAL étodxnv’ tum 

10. tpépa e6peya TETPODA TeOpapyar étpaonv> 


Il. Syntax 
Uses of the Accusative 


1. Accusative Used to Denote the ‘Object’ of a Verb 

We have noted that English has lost nearly all its case-endings. It 
relies chiefly on word-order and prepositions to make the various 
relationships between verbs and nouns clear. It only preserves 
distinctive forms for the accusative in its personal pronouns, e.g. nom. 
‘I’, ‘he’, acc. ‘me’, ‘him’, and in the relative pronoun, nom. ‘who’, 
acc. ‘whom’. However, so long as English-speaking students are 
familiar with the basic grammatical concepts of ‘subject’ and ‘object’, 
they will find little to surprise them in the way Greek uses the 
accusative to denote the (direct) object of verbs. In the vast majority 
of instances Greek verbs take the accusative wherever their English 
equivalents are transitive, i.e. are followed by a (direct) object, e.g. 
Part I L.58 D3 népwov &vdpac... ‘send men’. Sometimes Greek 
verbs take the genitive or dative where in English their equivalents 
are followed by a (direct) object (e.g. dxkodm ‘I hear’ + gen. of 
‘person heard’, nei8opar ‘I obey’ + dat.). Sometimes English uses 4 
verb + preposition where Greek uses the verb alone with an object in 
the accusative, e.g. Cntéw ‘seek for’, ‘search after’, ‘enquire into’ etc.; 


1. Not classical. 

2. Not classical. 

3. Also Etpanov (poetic). 
4. Also étpégOnv. 

5. Also eO8pé@Onv. 
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petanéwmopar + acc. ‘send for’. However, there do exist, in English, 
transitive equivalents even for Cntéw and WETAMEUTOWaAL, namely, 
‘investigate’ and ‘summon’, and in general English and Greek are very 
alike in their perception of which verbs can be used transitively. 

One important idiom in which Greek takes a different construction 
from English is: ed noveiv tiva / KaK@c moletv tive ‘to do good / 
harm to someone’. Whereas Greek makes use of adverbs equivalent to 
‘well’ / ‘badly’, in English the verb ‘to do’ has the substantives ‘good’, 
‘harm’ as its (direct) object; the person to whom ‘good’ or ‘harm’ is 
done is regarded, in English, as the ‘person concerned’. Note, 
however, that English does have ways of expressing ‘to do good / 
harm to someone’ which are more like the Greek: the verbs ‘to 
benefit’ and ‘to harm’ are both used transitively. 

Another related construction in Greek is ed or KaK@c A€yetv TIVG, 
‘speak good / ill (of someone)’, ‘praise’ or ‘abuse (someone)’. 

Recall: ed ro1@, Kaxor010 tive (cf. 651K tiva); ed AEYO, KAK@C 
NEYO TWO. 

Another case where Greek differs from English is in the 
construction mEevy@ TOVG TOAELLOVS OF PEDYW THY YOpav. English 
prose tends to use the preposition ‘from’ with verbs of ‘fleeing’: ‘I am 
escaping from the enemy’, ‘I am exiled from my country’, but the 
Greek wevyw takes the accusative. 

Recall: pedyo tive (11). 


2. Figura etymologica 

In Greek, verbs quite frequently have as their object a substantive 
which derives from the same root as themselves. This idiom, also 
sometimes found in English, is known as the figura etymologica, e.g. 
Part I L.56 IIK1: &ywviCov tov KaAov aya@va; cf. also K5 and L.57 
IBS: GAAnV &pytv oddepiav pea. 

As arule the substantive in the accusative has an attribute, otherwise 
the repetition of the root would be pointless.’ At other times a verb 
has as its object a substantive which is very closely related to it in 
sense, though not in etymology, e.g. Part 1 L.17 IE2: Ol RPOYOvoL 
KOAGG VEVLKTKAOL LOXAC. 





1. There are, however, a few well-established expressions of this type where no 
attribute is used, e.g. pvAaKaS gvAdocetv ‘be on guard’, MOPOV MEPELV ‘pay 
tnbute’. 
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Accusatives of this type may be used with either transitive o, 
intransitive verbs, and are termed ‘internal accusatives’.! 


3. Double Accusative 

didacKé pe: ‘teach me’. The object in the accusative here is a person. 
xYpT papOdaver Kai diddacKetv ta apiota: ‘One should learn and 

teach what-is-best’. The object in the accusative here is a thing, 

Combine the two constructions and the result is e.g. ta &ptota 

d15ao0Ké pe: ‘Teach me what is best’. 

In Greek, and in German too—English is more ambiguous*—the 
verb ‘to teach’ can take two objects in the accusative. 

The Greek examples in Part I include the following examples of 
verbs taking two accusatives: L.58 IIA2: oddév of KpvYWa: ‘I shall 
hide nothing from you’. Here English has a different construction. 
Compare: Text IDI: tiva doKxeic metoetv ta5e—here again two 
accusatives denoting two objects, one a person, one a thing. (How 
would one express them in English?) Also compare c@tnpiav oe 
ait ‘I ask you for’. 

Text IB1 is somewhat different in terms of logic: peéAntoc 
YPAMETAL AVTOV ypagtv aoeBPeiac. Of the two accusatives, the one 
denoting a person (avtov) is the direct object, the other, denoting a 
thing (ypagnv) is the ‘internal’ object, i.e. the type of object 
characteristic of the figura etymologica. 

Text IIB4: thvde etAopev Qantovoav ‘We caught this woman 
burying...” Here the second of the accusatives is an adjectival attribute 
of the first. 

Text IIB]: Qavatov thv Cnpiayv areiAnouc ‘threatening death as 
the penalty.’ The second accusative here (thv Cnpiav) is an extension 
of the predicate in opposition to the first (@a&vatov). 

Likewise: Text IA1: tovg tpdnovs andovds Exo. Cf. also text H2 
and such expressions as giAov o€ €x (= approximately ‘I regard you 
as my friend’), cwtijpa avtov vowtCw ‘I consider him my saviour’. 

Nooeiv 10 o@pa ‘to be sick in body’ (i.e. with respect to the body). 
The ‘accusative of respect’ exemplified here, and by the use of 10 


1. It was because the accusative was the case designating the ‘place to which’ that 
it could discharge this function, just as it was thereby well suited to mark the object 
of transitive verbs and the ‘accusative of respect’. 

2. German: ‘Lehre mich das Beste’. In English ‘Teach me what is best’, ‘me’ |S 
indistinguishable from ‘me’ used for the ‘person concerned’ in e.g. ‘tell me a story’. 
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yevog (acc.) in Part I L.32 IB1 (Lvpoc 10 yévog ‘a Syrian in respect 
of descent’; cf. text IA) is a usage so characteristic of Greek that it has 
sometimes been termed the ‘accusativus Graecus’. 

It is not important that you should learn at this stage to draw fine 
logical distinctions between these various uses of the accusative, or 
worry unduly about the various possible ways of translating them into 
English. What is important is that you should be aware of the diverse 
ways in which this case is used. 


LESSON 59 


Review of mute-stem verbs 


LESSON 60 


I. Liquid-Stem Verbs 


Verbs whose stems end in a liquid consonant (/ or r; e.g. ayyeA-, 
xa0ap-) and nasal-stem verbs (with stems ending in -m or -n, e.g. 
veu- or pev-) behave almost identically throughout their conjugation. 
We shall consider first those with liquid stems. 


A. Formation of Tenses 


1. Present 

ayyeAAw: but subst. &yyeAoc and fut. ayyeAa, 

OtEAAw: but subst. &ndotoAoc and aor. pass. EotaAnv, 

oMaAAw: but fut. cpaA@ and aor. pass. EGQaANY, 

BaAAw: but subst. cbuBoAov and aor. act. EBadov, 

EnayyeAAopar: but subst. evayyéAvov and aor. med. exnyyetAato. 

As these examples show, verbs with stems in -X. have the stem- 
ending -XX in the present. The reason for this is that the present of all 
verbs in -A was originally formed with -io, then -li became -l1. 

pGeipa: but subst. pbopé and fut. pPepa, 

OnEipw: but subst. onépya and fut. onepo, 

KaQaipew: but subst. kaBapdc, Ka8appdc and fut. KaBapda, 

Alpe: but fut. dp@ and aor. pass. 7pOnv. 

As is shown here, verbs with stems in -p have iota before the -p in 
the present. The reason for this is that these present forms were also 
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once formed with -io; the consonantal i after -r changed into iota 
before it (cf. nSeia < *nSéfia and péAawa < *péAavia, L.35), 

Thus the present-stem is always different from the stem of the other 
tenses. The only exception to this was 5épq@ (‘I flay’), where the 
present was formed with the simple ending -@ (without 1), its (rather 
rare) alternative form deipw was formed with i, by analogy with the 
other liquid-stems. 


2. Future 

ayyéhaw, Vayyed-: fut. ayyer@; otéAA@, Voted-: fut. oterd: 
SHcAW, Vooad-: fut. cPAA; B&AAO, VBaA-: fut. BAA; —Beipa, 
VoQep-: fut. pBepd; Sépa, VSep-: fut. Sepa; caBaipo, Veabap-: 
fut. ka8apa; aipa, Vap-: fut. dpa. 

Verbs in -A and -p have the contracted future (also known as the 
‘Attic future’), the origin of which has been explained in L.56 with 
reference to polysyllabic verbs in -i€w, which also have this type of 
future. After the verb-stem come endings identical with those of the 
present of contracted verbs, e.g. oteA@, oteAeic... (cf. mod, TOLEI¢). 
These, then, like vow1@, the future of vouiCe, are futures in -s which 
have lost their -s: -*e[o]@, -*e[olerc. Likewise in the middle, the 
future is conjugated like the present of contracted verbs, e.g. 


TOLovuat, ToL... In brief, then: liquid-stem verbs have an ‘s-future 
without s’, the contracted future. 


3. Aorist Active and Middle 

GyyEAAw: aor. (*HyyeAca >) HyyetAa; otéAA: aor. (*EoteAoa >) 
Eoteiha; opaAdAw: aor. (*Ecgadoa >) EcoondAa; [BaAAw: strong 
aorist: EBaAov]; pVetpa: aor. (*EQPepoa >) EQOetpa; Sépw: aor. 
(*Ed5epoa >), Edepa; KaBaipa: aor. (*ExaBapoa >) éxaOnpa. 
alpw: aor. (*Hpoa >), Hpa;! enayyéAAouan: aor. (*ExnyyeAoapny 
>) EMNnyyel\AGunv; atpopar: aor. (*Hpodunv >) hpapny. 


1. The aorist of aipw has initial n only in the indicative—because of the augment: 
elsewhere in the aorist the initial vowel is a (&pw, &pauii etc.; &Epapar, apalyny 
etc.). The reason for this is that the short classical form of this verb is the end- 
product of a long development: its original root was Vafep: hence pres. &FEpIO 7 
afeipw > aeipw (so Homer) > aipw. The corresponding old forms of the future 
(GAFepo@ > dep@) and aorist (ijfepoa > Hepa = je1pa, subjunctive: aFEPS® 7 
Geipw) were by analogy contracted to fut. &p@ and aor. hp«. (indic.); &pwo (subj.’ 
with long o throughout; likewise the middle contracted to hpdunv, &papat etc. 
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Usually, then, the aorist of liquid stem verbs is weak, i.e. an aorist 
in -s- which has lost its -s- after the liquid stem consonant. To 
compensate for this, the preceding vowel becomes long by 
‘compensatory lengthening’ .! 


In this way: 
E>E=El: oteAAw — EotelAa, éotElAaun: 
a>n: KaQaipw — éxdOnpa, exaOnpaunv. 


Here too: s-aorist without -s-. 


Examples of the Various Moods 
NYYEIAG, KyyetA@, ayyetAaut, c&yyetdov, cyyeiAat, dyyeiAac, -av, 
-aca. exaOnpa, caOHpe, cabqparpt, KacOnpov, cab pat, 
Kabnpas, Ka8ipav, KkabHpaca. exnyyerAduny, éxayyetAmpat, 
enaryyerdaipny, ENcLYYELAGLL, enayyeitAacBat, ENOLYYELAGHEVOG, -OV, 
-1; pa, apo, &part, &pov, Ktr.; Hpdunv, &pouar, cpaipny, 
KTA. 

N.B. Ba&AAw has a strong aorist: EBaArov, éBaddunv. 


4, Remaining Tenses: 
Perfect Active and Passive, Aorist Passive 
Here one-syllable liquid-stem verbs with the vowel e in the stem 
display the vowel-gradation e/a, e.g. 
Pres. Perf. act. Perf. pass. Aor. pass. 
OTEAAW EotaAKa EotaAnar eotadAnv 
p8eipw EpbapKa E”Bappar egBapnv 
Contrast: 
ayyYeEAAm  yyeAKa  TyyeApar nyyéAOnv, 
hot a ‘one-syllable-stem’. 


5. Perfect Active 


Mostly weak (with x) e.g. 
Pres. Perf. Pres. Perf. 
QyyEAAw = iyyeAka «=o TEAA sé‘ KD 
QOeipn epbapKa aipw pKa 


a 


1. Not so in the case of Ac, &Aoc (L.25), PHtwp: PHtoporv (L.25); nor in the 
Perf. pass. of liquid-stem verbs (e.g. ijyyeAoan, see below). 
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In addition to 51€p8apKa (from d1a@Qeipw), one finds the strong 
perfect 5:€@8o0pa.! In the case of many liquid-stem verbs, the perf. 
act. is seldom used, and in some cases not at all. 


6. Perfect Passive (or Middle) 

This form is completely regular. However, note that: 

a) sigma, here as always, drops out between consonants, e.g. 
yeA[o ]Oe, nyyéAlo]Oat, exexcBap[o]Oc, E~8a p[a]Oe, 
éy8cp[o]Oar. 

b) the third person plural, as is usual in the case of consonant-stem 
verbs, is expressed by a periphrasis, e.g. EO@aAPEVOL ElolV 
(dow, eiev, Noav). 

Hence, e.g. indic. TyyyeA-pat, -cat, -tar...; subj. WyyeApévoc ® 

(Nils, Tl...); Opt. HyyeApévoc einv (eins, etn...); imper. HyyeAoo, 

nyyéA[o]9a; infin. HyyéA8a1. 


7. Aorist Passive 

The aorist passive is weak in the case of stems more than one syllable 
long, e.g. nyyéAOn, éxa8&pOn, but it is strong in the case of 
monosyllabic stems, e.g. €5apn, EogaAn, €pVapn. The future 
passive, e.g. ayyeAOnoetar, KaBbapOnoetat, daphioetar, derives 
from the aor. passive. 

Note especially: aor. pass. 7p8n from aipw (because the verb-stem 
was originally disyllabic: aeipw); the stem of B&AA@ changes from 
Bad- to BAn- (ablaut) in the perf. active and medio-passive, and in 
the aorist passive. 


1. The compound d:agBeipw is much more common than the simplex gGeipw. In 
the perfect the simplex €g8opa is rare and late; 51é@80pa, meaning ‘I have 
ruined/destroyed’ is normal in the classical period, but later this same form came to 
be used in an intransitive sense, ‘I am ruined’. 
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B. Examples of Principal Parts 


OtEAAWM oTEAD EoteiAa éotadrKka EotaApar EotaAnv send 
ayyeAAwW ayyYEA@ nyyew.ra (iyyerKa)! NyyeApar nyyerOnv bring news 
cpahkAw oapar@ EoonAa (oqadxa)? cause to fall 
opaAAopaAl opaAnconar eopaAny gopaApat fall 
BarAw Bara éBarov  BéBAnKa BEBAnuanr éBAnOnv _—_— throw 
Sépw depo eSeipa dedappar edapnv flay 
(Scipw) 


Onelp@ onepa EONEIpa eonapKa EOTAPPAat EOTAPTV 


pBeipw pbepa ép0eipa (épPapxa)? epPapyar epbapnv 


xa8aipw Kxabapa exaOnpa KexaSappar exabapOnv 
aipw apa Tipo (&pw) hpKa Tpyat HipOnv 
CIpopar cpodpat n pd 





II. Notes on Syntax 


Observations on Part I L.60. 

1. Note in text IF4 how the interrogative clause n@c dei Chv is turned 
into a substantive by the preceding article, the whole of it being linked 
to the infinitive copaAAco8a1 by means of the construction nepi + 
gen. The infinitive, too, is used substantively (cf. L.17) in texts IF7 
and IIC2. Also observe the specialized use of the infinitive to express 
an aim or purpose in texts IB5 xnpvocetv...iao8at and IIE4 
KkaQijpar ‘they should purify...’; cf. Part I L.62 D2. This type of 
usage, still current in English, e.g. ‘he sent them fo heal the sick’, is 
very ancient in origin. 


2.In text IIFl note the figura etymologica, xaoBappov KaBaiperv, 
where both verb and object are derived from the same root; as 
always, the object has an attribute (see L.58). 


3. Note the various functions of participles, e.g. 

a) In text IIIA1, participles used (in the dative) with the article, 
practically like independent substantives: toic kpatnoao. = ‘the 
victors’. 


See ee 
l. HyyeAKa, EogaAKa and épOapKa are rare and not classical. 
2. Hyyedxa, EéoqaAxa. and gOapKa are rare and not classical. 
3. HyyeAKa, éoqaAKoa and #pOapxa are rare and not classical. 
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b) Text IB4 presents another equally independent use of the 
participle: dexopevoc preceded by the article serves as the 
subject of the sentence and takes an object. 

c) Participles are often used just like adjectives, as the attributes of 
substantives in the nom., acc., gen. or dat. Consider the meaning 
and functions of such participles e.g. in texts IB8, C2, F3; IIA2, 
3, and how the meanings conveyed by them would be expressed 
in English. 

d) In text IIF2 strict logic (unlike an informal speaker) would 
demand that the sense be completed by a subject of the infin. in 
the acc. (tovs Bdovtac or Hu&c), to which kaBnpapévone 
would serve as an attribute; in English the pronoun ‘one’ is used 
in generalizations such as this, where no particular subject of the 
verb is specified. 

The quotation from Plato’s Laws, text IIF1, contains an instructive 
collection of participles variously used: one, tov nmpoonKovta 
Ka8appov, is an attribute of a ‘cognate accusative’ (another name for 
figura etymologica); another participle, nmavoac, serves as the 
attribute of the subject; it governs an object in the acc., avtiv, and 
also the separative (‘ablative’, L.4, 57) genitive tpo@ijc, which, in its 
turn, has the perf. part. diegBapKvias as attribute. 

In texts IIB and IIIA6 participles in the genitive are used, not as 
attributes to any particular word but, as part of the whole clause, to 
indicate prevailing conditions, circumstances, causes or reasons. This 
kind of structure is called an ‘absolute participle’ or ‘genitive 
absolute’; probably a development of expressions like vuxtoc ‘by 
night’, vvKto<¢ ovon, ‘it being night’ (L.31). In English, though there 
is no equivalent ‘absolute’ use of the gen., one sometimes finds 
participial phrases used, in a way very similar to the ‘absolute’ 
constructions of classical Greek and Latin, to describe ‘circumstances 
attendant’ on what is related in the main clause of the sentence, e.g. 
‘many years having elapsed since they left, the house was now in 
ruins’. 

Analysing the function of the participles in other sentences too (€-8- 
in texts IC2; D1; E4) will be rewarding. 
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LESSON 61 


I. Verbs with Stems in -m and -n: ‘Nasal-Stem’ Verbs 
A. Formation 


As will soon be evident, ‘nasal-stem’ verbs are essentially just like 
those with stems ending in the ‘true’ liquids, -1 and -r (L.60). 


1. Present 

a) stem + @: VELO, LEVO; 

b) stem + iw: far more frequent. As happened in the case of r-stems, 
the 1 dropped out and consequently: (i) where « or € precedes the 
stem-consonant, a diphthong in 1 results (a > a1, € > €1), e.g. 
Oaive (< *pav:iw; cf. KaBaipw < *xabdpiw). piaiva (< 
*uidv-iw); Kteiva! (< *xtév-io; cf. pbeipw < *BEpiaw); (ii) 
where 1 or v precedes the stem-consonant, lengthening results, 
e.g. *KAiv‘i@ > KAiv@ (short 1 > long 1); *&pdv-i@ > GLVVO 
(short v > long v). 


2. Contracted Future (s-Future without -s-) 
gave (from *gavéow), likewise p1av, KTEVO, KPIVO, GUVVO; 
conjugated like no1®. pavodpai (from *pavécopuat), likewise 
Auvvodpar etc.; conjugated like novodpat. 


3. Aorist Active and Middle (s-Aorist without -s-) 
s drops out after m and n with compensatory lengthening; thus: short 
a after (ec) 1, (p) > long a: e.g. éuiava (< *éutavoa); a otherwise > 
TN: e.g. Eonva, axegnvaunv (< *-pavogpnv); short e > long e, spelt 
El: e.g. Enea, Exteiva,” évetwapnv (< *Extevoa...); short 1 > long 
e.g. ExAiva (< *ExkAivoa); short v > long v: e.g. Etaxvva (< 
*ETaYvVOa). 

Similarly: *€vepoo > Evema; *jpvvoa > Tova; *huvvoapnyv > 
NLOVaUTV. 





1. The simple form xtetv is used chiefly in poetry and is seldom found in prose 
texts, where a&noxteivw is normally used. 

2. In addition to Exte.va one frequently finds in poetic texts the strong aorist 
EKTAVOV (with ablaut a < e, cf. L.60); in prose it is almost always aneéxtetva, the 
weak aorist of dxoxteiva, that is used. 
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These aorist forms without -s- have the same endings as aorists ip 
-S-, €.g. Euetva, -ac, -€... like EAvoa, -aG, -€...; WELVO, -NIG, -n1.... 
like AVGO, -NIG, -Nt...; WELVOUL, -AIG, -MH1 (-ELOG, -E1e)..., like 
AVGOLLL, -aIG, -aL (-ELMG, -E1€); WETVOV, pELvato... like Adoov, 
Avoatw...; peivat, like AdDoa1; peivac, pEivav, pElvaca, like 
Mvoac, Adoav, Adoaca. 

Likewise in the middle, e.g. huvvapnv, nuova... like €Avodpny, 
eAvow..., GUOVOPaAL, dpovyAr... like ADo@pat, Avont...: 
GQULVaiLnv, Guvvaro... like Avoatynv, Adoato...; apvvat, 
auvvac8a... like AdDoal, Avoda8eo...; GpdOvadBat like 
AVcac8a1; duvvepevoc like Avocpevoc. 

Where the result of compensatory lengthening (in the aorist) is 
identical with the effect of the loss of i (in the present)—1.e. in verbs 
which have e€, 1 or v before the nasal consonant—the aorist subjunctive 
becomes indistinguishable from that of the present: 


Pres. Subj. Aor. Subj. 

*KTEVIM@ > KTELV® *KTEVOW > KTELV@ 
FKTEVITILG > KTELVT]IC FKTEVOTIIG > KTELVTIIC 
etc. etc. 


The same holds for the subjunctives of guvvw and KA iva, and in 
the case of Extetve the aorist is identical to the imperfect. 


4. Perfect Active 

Where a ‘weak’ form (with -k-) is used after a stem in n: -vKa > 
-y«ka. However, such forms are rare. One occasionally finds 
aronéegayKa from &xogaive, but in high poetry there is an 
alternative strong perfect form from gaiva: négnva ‘appeared’, cf. 
the perf. act. of patvowar ‘I am mad’ (Wav cf. } wavia): pepnva. 
No perf. act. of xteivm is found; in the case of &xoxteiva@ the strong 
perf. form &xéxtova is normal—later one finds &néxtayKo. In 
other verbs, other types of formation occur, e.g. ones in which the 
stem is lengthened with n, as in vevépnka from véuo, pepevnKe 
from péva.! 


1. KAtv@ ‘bend’ has perf. KéxAica (post-classical), from «A1, shorter version of 
the stem (cf. éy«A1t1x6v), which is expanded in the present (and hence also in the 
fut. and aorist) by the addition of -n. So also xpivw, more about which later (L.66). 
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5. Perfect Passive 

Where the stem-ending -v precedes ys (before -uo1, -we8a, -pévoc): 
VI > OH, €.g. TEQacHat, Lenidope8a, Leptacpevoc, on the model 
of dental stems (e.g. yeybpvacpar, éwedoucBa, L.56). 

Ancient grammarians taught that the second person singular ending 
was perf. pass. -voat, pluperf. pass. -voo, but in practice such second 
person sing. forms of n-stem verbs are scarcely ever found. It is much 
more usual for the second sing., like the third plur., to be expressed 
by periphrasis, e.g. tepacpévoc ei. The third person plural is always 
expressed periphrastically in all mute- and liquid-stem verbs, e.g. 
Lepracpevot eiotv. (N.B. -vtai is the third person singular ending!) 
As always, interconsonantal -s- drops out, hence the infin. 
repav[o ]Oat. 


Indicative Subjunctive Pluperfect 
NEQAS ‘LAL NEQUOHEVOS @ TIC... E-NEQAS “LLNV 


TEQAV “CAL Optative E‘NEQAV “GO 
TEQAV “TOL MEMAGHEVOG ELV Eins... | E-TEQAV-TO 
repac -weba Imperative é-negao ‘pela 
regav ‘Be TEQAVGO, TEQAVOD, é-népav Be 
TEQAG ‘EVOL ELGLV negavOe, negavOov NEQAOHEVOL NOAv 
Infinitive 
repavOar 





6. Aorist Passive 
In so far as the aorist passive of these verbs was ever formed, it is the 
‘weak’ type of formation (with -0-) that predominates, e.g. épavOnv, 
éuiavOnyv, nvgepavOnv. In addition to €gavOnv ‘was shown’, there 
exists an intransitive strong aorist €ya&vnv ‘appeared’;' noopavOnv 
also tends to be intransitive, ‘I rejoiced’ .’ 

From the aor. pass. is derived, as usual, a fut. pass. form, e.g. 
LiavOjoopat, evppavOnoouar, PavTioopat. 

For the principal parts of nasal-stem verbs see the following table. 





1. The first text in the Greek lesson shows that this distinction in meaning does 
not always hold. 

2.So also jioydvOnv from aicxdvopa1 ‘I am ashamed’, with the future 
disyvvOicopat (more on this in L.70). 
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fae —_jat_jpetact {rates [ae ps 


VeL- VEL®@ evelua 


LEV@ éveiva 

apvve@ fuvva 

apvvovpar Tyevayny 

TaAYvVeO etayvva has 









VELw 
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Hevea 








ayvva 















apvvopar 
BUT oE Protect onese}( 









TayYvVVa 
ten 


a Ga on “sere ae 
EKTAVOV 
Pave 


Paiva 



















epnva (négayxa)! népacpar | épavOnv 
(Epnvapnv) | néonva 


Cause to appear 









gaivouar 






Pavovpar népacyar | épavny 
gavrgopar 
= EVOPAVa 
EvPpavodpar 


evopavOncopat 









ELPPaivw 


noppavOny 










evepaivopyar 







ae 
paiva 



















Haivouar ( pecvoopany! 










péeunva euavny 





(uannoopar) 


Hiave@ 




















WIaiva cat 





s ] a 2 ° 
(wepiayKxa) Hepiaopar eniies stain, defile 


onuaive onuave oconua xa)! indicate 


éxka | (néeduxar Pag Pree ae 












Notes on chart: 

1. The forms in brackets are rare and/or late; forms with ‘-’ at the 
beginning are only found in compounds (and never in the simplex). 

2. The present of the simplex is attested first in Roman imperial 
times, but €xyaiva (‘drive mad’) is classical. 


Notes on Syntax 


A. Use of Active Verbs in Greek where English Uses 
Passive Forms 


ai Maiwadec MevOéu drxéxteivav: MevOedc b2d tOv Matvadov 
onéBavev. Passive forms of dxoxteivw are found in Homer, but 
hardly ever in Attic: there the idiom was to say, not ‘he was killed’, 
but ‘he died by (lit. ‘under’) someone’, using D206 + gen. just as with 
passive verbs. There are a number of other intransitive active verbs 
which were used in classical Attic and later Greek in place of passtves- 
Here is a list of examples: 
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Active: Instead of passive: 

ev Aéyet pe ED AKOVw dn’ AdTOD 

KAK@s AEYEL WE KAKOS AKODe DA’ ADTOD 

Ed (KAK@c) 7010 adtdV ed (KaK@c) n&oxe (‘suffers’) dx’ ELod 


6 Sijpos ExPaAAer (‘throws out’, ot otpatnyoi gevyovatv bx0 tod STpLOV 
‘banishes’) tov<s otpatnyovs 

MEAnNtOG ypawetat (d1MKe1) Loxpatns dnd MeAttov gevyer! 
LwoKxpatn 


B. Notable Uses of the Genitive and Dative 


Part I L.61 IH3: &81xo1 Gedv. 

The genitive here is a ‘true’ genitive, i.e. a genitive limiting the 
meaning of a substantive. &d1Ko1 Gedv evidently means ‘unjust/sinning 
in the province of the gods’; this is how people committing offenses 
against religion used to be described in the cult-language. The 
Alkmeonids, an aristocratic family, were banished from Athens in the 
6th cent. BCE because they had killed their political opponents on the 
altar of the city's patron-goddess. This was reckoned an ayoc¢ tic 
Qeod, ‘a sin’ (not of the goddess, of course, but) ‘in the domain of’ 
and hence ‘against’ the goddess. The Alkmeonids were banished as 
G&AtHpiot this Beod. We know of this formula from Thucydides 
(1.126.11 cf. 1.126.2) and Aristophanes Eq. 445; almost the same 
wording occurs in the (much later) inscription from which the words 
cited above were taken. 


Text IIG4: guatvovto tai Atovvcat. 

Here the dative of ‘the person concerned’ is used, as it would be with 
eVyoua. and yopeva, with reference to the deity who is the object of 
worship. 

The same ‘true’ dative is sometimes used with a different shade of 
meaning with reference to the person judging, e.g. Soph. Aj. 1282, 
1363: évdixa dpiv ‘right for you’, i.e. ‘right in your judgement’; 
Homer J]. 23.595, cf. Od. 4.807: Saipoow GAtpdc ‘an evil-doer in 
the sight of the gods’; the same construction is used in a famous saying 
by St. Paul, 1 Cor. 14.11. 


ie ty 


|. Plato Apol. 35d; cf. Part I L.61 IIB2 aitiav gEete ‘you will be charged’ 
(“accused’), 
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LESSON 62 


An opportunity for reviewing mute-stem and liquid-stem verbs. 


LESSON 63 


As far as ‘accidence’ is concerned, the rest of this course will be 
concerned with what are termed: 


‘Irregular Verbs’ 


In fact there are no ‘irregular’ verbs in Greek. However, there are 
many important verbs that form one, or often several, of their tenses 
in accordance with ‘rules’ different from those determining the 
conjugation of e.g. Av@, BAantw, ayyeAAw. In the following lessons, 
the different tenses of these verbs will be treated one by one, 
beginning with the present. Whenever a verb has peculiar features in 
more than one tense, these will be referred to not only when the verb 
is first mentioned, but also in the discussion of the tense in question. 
Unavoidably there will be some inconsistency in this procedure.! 

We shall begin with verbs whose present stem is formed with 
reduplication of the initial consonant of the verb-stem. We are 
familiar with such reduplications as a normal feature of the perfect, 
where -e- stands between the two consonants (A€-AvKa, Be -BAqppo). 
In the present such reduplication is quite rare, and the vowel between 
the reduplicated consonants is -1- (e.g. yi-yvopat, nt-mTO). 


Present with Reduplication 

1. yiyvoyat ‘become’, ‘happen’. The root Vyv occurs with two 

different vowel gradations: 

a) zero: TN: yi! Nopa1; PNjotoc ‘true born’, ‘true’: 

b) normal: TEN/TON: TENoc; €xlONoc, éxiTONoc (‘born after’, 
‘epigone’); likewise the (strong) aorist €FENopnv and (strong) 
perfect: ye ONa. 


1. We shall find for instance, in the case of various types of present, that their 
future is formed by the lengthening of their stem-vowel (e.g. pbdava, pPncoyat) OF 
that the perfect active is formed with the ablaut -o- (as in népnw, néenopea, cf. Eng. 
‘I tread’, ‘I have trodden’) or the aorist passive with the ablaut -a- (e.g.p0eipo- 
eg0apn, cf. Eng. eat, ate). 
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Notice that the perfect is active in form (and is intransitive, like e.g. 
négnva ‘I have appeared’ from gaive ‘make visible’, and pépnva ‘I 
am mad’ from paiva ‘drive made’; note also the qualitative ablaut 
e/o. 

The remaining tenses have the same ‘normal’ vowel-gradation EN, 
lengthened by the addition of H, thus fut. yevjoopon and (from Sth 
cent. onwards) perf. yeyévnpo.; similarly the later forms (4th cent. 
onwards): aor. ¢yevnOnv and, derived from it, fut. yevnOjoopat. 
According to standard terminology these last two are ‘passives’, but 
obviously there can be no passive of the verb ‘to become’. The later 
forms yevnO8noopar, éyevnOnv, yeyévnpat are identical in meaning 
to the earlier forms yevjoopat, e€yevounv, and yeyova, which 
remained in use. 

The principal parts are thus: 


VLYVOLAL, YEVNGOUGL, EYEVOUNV, YEYova, (yeyevn WAL) 
(later also yevnOnooua, tyevnSnv). 


In post-classical times the second y in yiyvowai was often not 
pronounced, and instead 1 was lengthened in compensation: ytyvop.at > 
yivopa.. Likewise yuyv@oKw (L.65) > yiwaoKo. 

Warning: Distinguish carefully between the derivatives of the 
closely related roots Vyev- and (its causative) Vyevv-, especially 
between yiyvouar ‘become’, ‘happen’, and yevvaw ‘beget’ (also ‘give 
birth to’), ‘procreate’, “bring forth’. 

For example: to yevOwevov ‘what has happened’, but to 
yevv@pevov ‘what has been begotten’, ‘the child’; éyevnOn ‘became’, 
‘happened’, but éyevvn8n ‘was born’; f yéveois ‘coming into being’, 
‘origin’, but ) yevvnoig ‘begetting’, ‘bringing forth’ (also, in later 
Greek, ‘birth’). 

Note however: ta yevéo.a ‘birthday-celebration’; yevvaios ‘high- 
born’, ‘noble’; t6 yévnua ‘happening’, but to yevvnpo ‘offspring’. 


2. nintw ‘fall’. Like Vyv, the root Vnt is found in two forms: 

a) with vowel-gradation ‘zero’ IIT: nifITo; likewise in t0 Tepov 
‘wing’ and, lengthened by the addition of w, the perfect 
nélITwxKa; also h WT@otc ‘fall’ and to T@po ‘what has fallen’, 
‘corpse’ ; 

b) with vowel gradation ‘normal’: TIET, so in nétopan ‘fly’, Lat. 
peto. 
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For tenses of nixtw other than the present, the form IIET is used jp 
most dialects (e.g. Exetov ‘fell’ in Pindar). However in Ionic-Attic 
ILET is softened to IMEZ— it is unclear why. Hence the strong aorist 
€meoov and the fut. (middle!) recodpar: a contracted future like 
XApPodpat, pavodpat, probably from *xeo-Ecopar > necéonar 
(L.72). 

Hence the principal parts: 


| xinto,' NECOVUAL, EMEGOV, NENTOKA. 


3. tixt@ ‘beget’, ‘bring forth’ (a child). 

a) zero: TK, used (like CN in yiyvoyat and IIT in xizto) in the 
present, tiTKw; however for ease of pronunciation the 
consonants were reversed to give tixtw. This form recommended 
itself all the more because it sounded akin to téxvov, téEo etc. 

b) normal: TEK/TOK (thus also in t0 TEKvov, 0 TOKos), used in 
all tenses apart from the present. Future: med. téGopar, also the 
(less common) act. téEw; strong aorist: Etexov, and perfect (note 
the ablaut): tétoxa.? 

Hence the principal parts are: 


| cite, tECouat (tEEW), ETEKOV, TETOKG. 


Il. Reading Poetry: Metre 
A. Spoken Verse (lambics) 


In Part I L.63, texts ID; IT[Al1; D2; El and 2 and F are iambic 
trimeters of the sort normal in tragedy, in which there are few 
licences; in IID2 there is, however, a ‘resolved’ longum: nepi = ~~ in 
place of —. This is allowed in tragedy but is infrequent. 

By contrast, the lines from comedy in text I E display the freedom 
allowed in popular poetry. Admittedly E3 would not seem out of 
place in a tragedy—you ought by now to be able to read metrically 
regular verses like this without difficulty.2 E4 contains a ‘resolved’ 


1. The length of the iota, which is attested by ancient grammarians, is surprising 
and hard to explain. Perhaps it is long by analogy with the iota in pinta ‘throw - 

2. Passive forms, e.g. étéy8n ‘was born’, are not found before the Christian ef 

3. And surely also the easy-flowing rhythm of the iambic tetrameter catalectic 1 
text I G. 
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longum, as in IID2: 


NOAA’ ayaO& oo1; (-~ ~~ -) 
however, two short syllables together, as at the beginning of E2 (- ~ — 
~ -) and El ac e€anivng (- — ~~ -), would not be used in tragic 
iambics. 


B. Lyric Verse: Glyconics in Text IIE3 


The normalised form of this metre — —-—-~ ~ —~ ~ (as used in Horace 
Carm. 1.3: Sic te diva potens Cypri) has already been introduced 
(L.27). In text ITE3 Euripides allows himself the popular licence of a 
‘resolved longum’ at the beginning and the changing position of the 
characteristic pair of short syllables. 

N.B. Observations of this kind are useless unless they prompt the 
student to read aloud rhythmically. 


LESSON 64 


I. Verbs in -ox® and -1cK@ 


The present tense of certain verbs is distinguished from their verb- 
stem by being extended by the element -sc-. Jt usually ends in -ioxw 
after consonants (e.g. evp-ioxw) and in -ox@ after vowels (e.g. 
nNBa-oxw); dnoOvy-1oK@ is an exception to this seemingly reasonable 
rule. 


A. Present: Stem Extended with -o« 


Preliminary note: In Latin the ending -sco e.g. cresco, cognosco, 
senesco conveys an ‘inchoative’ meaning, 1.e. it implies ‘growing’ or 
‘becoming’. In Greek verbs in -ox@, this sense is only occasionally 
Noticeable, as in ynpd&oKxw and npacKka. 


l. ynpa&-oKxw ‘grow old’ (cf. to yijpac). 

The other tenses of this verb follow the pattern of regular verbs in 
“40 (a > long a, not n, because it is preceded by p). Thus the fut. is 
Mpaow (often med. ynpdoouat), aor. €ynpaca, perf. yeynpaka. 
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2. In addition to npaoKxw ‘grow up’ (from nh 7B), there exists , 
present form 71Baw ‘I am young’, ‘I am in the prime of life’,' from 
which the remaining tenses (nBnow etc.) are derived. 

Even in the case of these model verbs, as our text IB2 shows, the 
distinction between ‘inchoative’ (-oxw) and ‘static’ (-w) meaning, i.e. 
between ‘becoming’ and ‘being’, was not strictly observed even in 
classical times.? 

In addition to ynpaoKa, one finds, from the time of Xenophon and 
Aristotle onwards, a present form ynpao, and similarly there exists 
as early as the classical period: 


3. PacKw as an alternative to pnpi (pat, cf. papa — pnuN).? 

In the case of this verb there is no trace of an ‘inchoative’ meaning: 
rather, the expansion of the stem adds a nuance of intensity: ‘I say 
emphatically’, ‘I declare’. Certainly @npi, unexpanded, can also 
convey the same meaning; and the fut. pjow and aor. Egnoa* can 
equally be considered parts of gaoKxo or of mnt. More on these 
principal parts in L.83. 


4. maoyxm ‘experience’, ‘suffer’. 

The strikingly different principal parts of raoyw can be explained, if 
one considers the relationship between the substantives 10 m&80c and 
névOoc ‘suffering’, and that between the verbs naoyw and nevOEw 
‘lament’ (and the mythical name Iev@evc). The a in macy and 
&00c and the ev/ov found elsewhere in the verb and its derivatives 
point back to an original consonant n. All the forms of this verb, then, 


1. nBa&oxwv = Lat. adulescens; nBadv (nBnoas) = iuvenis. 

2. Perhaps some reader will be interested in the following illustration of this fact. 
In a lexicon of Roman Imperial date (Moeris), which distinguishes the diction of the 
classical ’Attixoi from that of contemporary “EAAnvec, there is the following entry: 
"HBay ’Attixot, dxuaCerw (from &kpn ‘highest point’) “EAAnvec. nBacKetv bé 
éxni tov naidwv TOV apyouevav HPav, ao Eni tO nAeiotov “AttiKoi. The 
proviso wc éni 10 mAeiotov ‘mostly’ saves the lexicographer’s credit. Clearly he 
knew, as we do, that nBdaoKxw was used with the same meaning as nBaw. 

3. It is striking that one hardly ever encounters @a&oxw in the pres. indic.; ont 
was more convenient. But all the other moods of the present tense are used, mos! 
commonly the infinitive, participle and the imperfect. 

4. The indicative of this aorist is seldom used: there is a strong preference for 
shorter (strong) imperfect éonv. 


the 
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are derived from the root Vin, with varying vocalization of the n, 
thus: 
a) zero: Vrn@ > xaO-: aor. ExaBov (strong), pres. *n&BoKo > 
TACXO;! 
b) normal with e/o ablaut: 
1. Vrev0-: fut. *névOoopai > *mévocopat > *névoopat > 
NEGOWAL = NELGOLat (compensatory lengthening as in e.g. 
AvVeic <*AvBEvtc); 
2. Vnov0-: perf. nénovOa (strong). 
Hence the principal parts are: 


| nacxo, neicopar,” ExnaBov, nénovOa ‘experience’, ‘suffer’. 


B. Present: Stem Extended by -\0« 


1. evpioKx ‘find’. 
No present form *evpéw exists. However, the remaining tenses are 
derived from the verb-stem evpe-. Note especially: 
a) strong aor. active (and middle): ndpov (ndpépnv); 
b) aor. passive nvpeOnv, with -c-. 
c) As was observed earlier, nv became ev in post-classical times, 
hence e.g. ndpov > evpov, NUpnKa > evpTnKa. 
Thus the principal parts are: 


| edpioka, Evpnow, NYpov, NUpnKa, NUpnpat, NopéOnv ‘find’. 


2. OTEPLOKM, ANOGTEPEW ‘deprive’. 

Tenses other than the pres. are all regularly formed from (ano-) 
otepéw. In the pres. the -.oxw and -ew forms were used; in prose the 
-€@ form was normally prefixed by a preposition (i.e. dnootepéa, 
like axo8vjicKw), both in the present and in the other tenses. 


3a. dvahioxw < *dvaradtoxe, VFaA ‘expend’. 

All other tenses are formed regularly from &vaAow. In the present 
the Attic -6@ form disappears from the 4th cent. onwards. The 
augment, after the preposition av(a), is n < a. 


eo 


_ 1. -O0- >, as in neiBw, nei[O]ow; -xw > -yo is the after-effect of the aspiration 
in ta8-. 


2. Do not forget that this form is identical with a future of nei8w. 
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3b. The peculiar middle simplex GAioxopat,' ‘I am taken’ serves ag 
the passive of aipéw.? Here, too, tenses other than the present are 
formed as if from a pres. in -6@ (which does not actually occur). The 
forms of the aorist and perfect are curious: they are active in form 
and intransitive in meaning. The hiatus between the augment € and the 
initial stem-vowel, a, in these tenses is due to the fact that the roo, 
originally had an initial digamma: éfadov, FeFaA@Ka > Eddov3 
écAwKa. This a changed to 7 in the Ionic dialect and often, from the 
4th cent. onwards, also in Attic: HA@v, NA@Ka. 
Principal Parts: 


a) dVAAICKO = GVAAOO, GVAAHGO, AVHAOOG, aAvnAaka, 
aVHAwMWAL, cVnA®BnV ‘spend’; 

b) GAioxonat, GA@oopal, E&AWV (TAwV), EAAMKA (TAMKG) ‘be 
captured’. 


4. OvjicKw (so in poetic texts); &no8j1oK@ (in prose) ‘die’. 

In both prose and poetry, however, the perfect is always téO8vnka 

(without preposition). The different forms of the root V@v in 

different tenses can be explained in the same way as in L.63. The 

vowel-gradations found are: 

a) zero (Ov-) + expansion by 7 (as in e.g. yevjoopat, L.63), 
produces pres. Ovj-10Kw, axo8viicKa; perf. té-Ovn-Ka..4 

b) normal: (8av- cf. O&vatoc): future (middle in form and 
contracted, as usual with liquid-stem verbs): (an0-) Bavodpar; 
(strong) aor. &n-é8avov. 

Principal Parts: 


| cnoOviicKe, dxoBavodpat, anéBavov, téOvnka ‘die’. 


Note: As has been mentioned already (L.61), (&mo0-)OvijicKe (with 
DO, EK, NaPG) Can serve as a passive meaning ‘be killed’. 





1. The active *&Aickw was not used in antiquity. 

2. Passive forms of aipéw, however, were also used. 

3. A ‘root-aorist’ like €yvwv (L.69). 

4. The common shorter forms of the perfect e.g. teQvaoww (= teOvqKaoW! 
teOvavan (= teOvnKévan), teOvedds (= teBvnKxas) will be discussed in L.73. 
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Il. Metre 
A. 


Part I L.64 text IC, Theognis: an elegiac couplet—a metre already 
well-known from Part I L.26 IIG, L.32 IIE, and Part III, above, 
L.26. The first line is a dactylic hexameter (like text A3); the 2nd line 
a pentameter (like text Al). 


B. 


The verses from comedy in text IG are of a type which one might 
equally well find in tragedy; not so those in text IIC2 (how do they 
differ?). 


C. 


Text IIJ1, Eurpides: lyric verses as in Part I L.63 IIE3 (cf. Part III, 
above, L.63): free glyconics. 


LESSON 65 


I. Present: Stem with Reduplication at the Beginning 
and ox- Lengthening at the End 


Vy: yu-ywo-oKe; Vuvn: pupvn-oKo; Vba: 81-56-oKo 


The present of this group of verbs displays both of the distinctive 
characteristics which we have noted in the last two lessons: 
reduplication and -ox. 

The remaining tenses are formed, as one would expect, from the 
unexpanded root except in the case of d15a0Ko. 


Particular Instances 
Myvaoxw and &x0515pacKw have strong aorists: €yvov—3rd plur. 
indic. yvaoav, 2nd sing. imper. yv@91, infin. yv@va, 2nd sing. opt. 
yotns. &xé5pav—3rd sing. indic. dxédpa, infin. dnodpavat. 

The endings follow directly after the root (without indication of 
tense, or insertion of the thematic vowel). The forms of the so-called 
‘Toot-aorist’, primitive in their simplicity, will be considered in L.69. 


l. ytywaoKa: Vywo- (cf.  yvGotc, 7 yvOuN; also Lat. co -gno sco). 
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As is often the case with verbs denoting mental activity, the future js 
middle in form: yv@oou.a. Elsewhere in this verb, e.g. in €yvaopan, 
EyvaoOnv, yvwotdc, an intrusive -s- arose from analogy with dental- 
stem verbs like yopnvaCw — yeybuvacpat, met\Qo — nEnetopuat, the 
so-called ‘intrusive sigma’ (see L.70). 

The principal parts are thus: 


YUVOOK: yv@oopar, &yvov, EyvaKka, Eyvoopat, EyvaoOnv 
‘recognize’ (yiv@oxa, see L.63). 


2. tu-tpaoxw: Vtpw (Homer tpaa; cf. 16 tpadpa, Ion. tpOpa) 
‘wound’. No perfect active is found before late antiquity, otherwise 
the principal parts are normal: 


| TLIUTPOOKW, TOHOW, ETPHOK, —, TETPOLAL, EtTPa@BnV, ‘wound’ 


3. 51-ScoKm: Vda ‘teach’. 

In this verb (and its derivatives, eg. 0 515a0Kadoc < 
*d1daxoKaAoc; 7 5:6axn) the reduplication and the -ox, or at least 
the (aspirated) guttural, are treated as part of the stem; hence all 
tenses are formed like regular guttural-stem verbs, as if the present 
were *1d5ax0, thus: dtdacKa, 616aEo, €5150Ea, d15aKtdc, like 
diaKxa, d1@E@, EdioEa. 

Principal parts: 


Linco $1866, &5i8aba, Se5iSaya, SeSiSaypar, £5156xOnVv 
‘teach’. 


4. dno-51-SpdoKa: Vdpa ‘run away’. 

The simplex, without a prefixed preposition, is never found. For the 
aorist see above. The future is middle in form; otherwise the verb has 
no middle and, obviously, no passive. Thus: 


| anod16pacKa, anodpacopar, anédpav, dnodé5paxa ‘run 


away’. 


5. pt-pvnoKe:! Vuvn (cf. } pvqpn) ‘remind’. 
The present active is found in prose only in compounds with the 
prefix &va- or bxo-. By contrast, in the perfect the simplex was 


1. So in Attic and later Greek: seldom or never -71cKe (i.e. not like @viicKw). 
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always used: p€uvnpa ‘I call to mind’, ‘I remember’ (perfect with no 
preposition and present meaning). 

N.B. €uvno8nv means ‘I remembered’, ‘recalled’, ‘mentioned’ and 
is not passive in meaning. From it derives the future pvnoOjoopuat: 
in poetry the future form pvjoopat is also found. 

Principal parts: 


LILVAOKO, LVNOw, Euvnoa, (in prose &va- and bo-) ‘remind 
someone’. 

LIVAOKOLAL, (UVNoonat) uvnoOnoonat, guvnoOnv, péevnpar 
‘remember’. 


II. Syntactical Notes Concerning these Verbs 


l. ylyv@oKxo 

a) Aspects of the various tenses 

Present: text IAI: yiyvmoKe ‘get to know’, ‘strive to recognise’ 
(similarly A2-4); A5 ‘can you understand what you are reading?’; 
Aorist: C: Eyv@v ‘noticed’; D: éyvw ‘came to know’; F2: yvoinc 
‘recognize’. Perfect: Fl: Eyvm@Kxa ‘I have realised it through this 
(scilicet through his torture) and I know it now’:! 


b) Constructions 

With object in the accusative: yv@01 cavtov; with subordinate clause: 
un) yvoinc 6c ei (IF2); with both together: IA1; with participle: 
yiyvacKka avOpanoc dv (‘...that J am a man’) IA2, but yryvaoKo 
avOpwrxov 6vta avdtov (‘...that he is a man’); with infinitive: 
owMppovetv Eyvav (‘I resolved to...’). 


2. d16aoKw (cf. L.36) 

Constructions 

The accusative is used both for the thing taught and the person taught. 
Thus 615&0x@ is found both with a single accusative, with reference 
either to the thing taught (texts IIA1, B1) or to the person taught 
(IIB2), and with a double accusative (IIB3, 4 cf. Part HI L.58). In 
addition the Greek accusative can express what the learner is being 


ee eee 

|.”Eyvoxe in the quotation of Democritus, I E4, is difficult. If it is genuine it 
must mean ‘knew’, but perhaps Democritus really wrote Eyvw. Cicero translated the 
Word in question as adgnovit. 
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taught or trained to be, e.g. II B3 innéa ‘to be a horseman’, B4 
Ojtopac ‘to be rhetoricians’; likewise copov (A5). 


3. anod1bpacKka 

a) Aspects 

Present: ‘try to escape’; aorist: ‘get away’. Text ITH3 provides a 
beautiful illustration; so does H4 otyetar ‘is gone’, (an0dedpaxdc) 
‘having finally escaped’ (from us). 


b) Constructions 
The accusative is used to denote the person from whom someone 
escapes, particularly if he/she is indicated by a pronoun, (H1), but 
when the person escapes from a place (or out of a battle), a 
preposition is used (ax0, éx, napa, all with the genitive). 

‘Hutv at the end of H4 is a true ‘dative of person concerned’, 
adverbial in function, not an ‘indirect object’ but an ‘ethic dative’: ‘to 
our regret’. 


4. ULLVNOK® — LIWVHOKOLAL... WEVA Wat 

a) Aspects 

Particularly characteristic are: present: active (text IIE1): 
vropipvynoKe ‘bring it forcibly to their mind’, ‘impress upon them’; 
middle (G): &vaptvnoKope8a ‘what we are now calling back to 
mind’, ‘recalling’. The aorist refers to the simple fact of reminding 
(F2 &vapvioac) or remembering (F3 pvjoOnt1). The perfect (E3, 
F6, G) refers to ‘keeping in mind’, ‘memory’. 


b) Constructions 

With the genitive for the thing remembered (e.g. text IIF1), though 
the accusative is possible for the neuter of a pronoun. With a 
participle (frequently) e.g. F3, or with a subordinate clause (e.g. E!: 
OTL...). 
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LESSON 66 


I. Present: Verb-Stem + -n 
(e.g. TEL va, fut. tend) 


These verbs have different vowel-gradations in different tenses. 


Particular Verbs 

1. 5&Kvq@ ‘bite’. 

Stem dax-; with ablaut dnx- (lengthened) everywhere except in the 
present stem and the aor. active (no perfect active). The aor. active 1s 
strong: €dakov. In the remaining tenses the verb follows the pattern 
of normal k-stems, e.g. d1@kw, except that its future is middle in 
form: 57Eopar (otherwise no middle). Thus: 


| Saxve, ShEopar, Kaxov, -, S5nypar, ssnxOnv ‘bite’. 


2. TELV@ ‘cut’. 
Root: normal: TEM/TOM, used in the present, future and aorist 
active, also in } town ‘a cut’ (cf. Eng. ‘anatomy’) and @toposc, -ov 
‘uncut’, ‘indivisible’. 

Zero: TM, extended by -n, used in the remaining tenses and also in 
1 tTuNo1c ‘cutting’, 10 tua ‘off-cut’, ‘piece’. 

Future active: contracted as in normal m-stem like veya, future of 
véu@; aor. active: also like that of a normal m-stem but strong, like 
éSaxov from Saxvo, rather than éverwa from ven. Thus: 


[ téuvea, TEU, ETEMOV, TETUNKG, TETHNPAL, EtTHNONY ‘cut’. 


3. K&LV@ ‘I am weak’. 
This verb has essentially the same structure as teva, but: a) its 
meaning precludes the existence of passive forms; b) its future is 
middle in form (cf. daxva). 

Root: normal: KAM: so the present, future, aorist; zero: KM, 
extended by -n, in the perfect. Hence the principal parts: 


Ixcuve, KOPODUaL, Exapov, KEKyNKa “be weak’. 
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4. p8&vq ‘I am quick’. 
Root: normal: V@@a. So the present (+v), the weak (-s-) aorist and the 
perfect; lengthened: @@n. So the future (middle in form) and the 
alternative strong ‘root’-aorist (L.69). 

Principal parts: 


| pbcvoo, Ancona, EpOnv (Epbaca), EpBaKa ‘be fast’. 


5. riv@ ‘drink’. 
Cf. 10 r@pa ‘drink’; t6 nothpiov ‘drinking cup’; TO ov"ROGLOV 
‘drinking party’; notdc ‘drinkable’, also Lat. potus, potare. 

Root: ITI/I0O, i.e. with the same alternation of vowels as in Eng. 
‘sing’/‘song’. 

Both of the vowels may be either short, 1/o, or long, Vo, thus: n1/m1, 
to/no. 

The long 1, found only in the present, can be explained as the 
consequence of the loss of a consonantal 1 if we assume that the 
present was originally formed with -i0 and not -m. The same 
hypothesis would also account for long iota in kptv@, KAiv@ and 
other verbs. 

Present: root + n (? ni) > xiv. Future middle: niopat, originally 
an aorist subjunctive.’ Aorist active (strong): éxiov. Perfect active 
(weak): m€nwxa. Perfect and aorist passive: with -o- (thus -w- only 
occurs in the perfect active). 


Principal parts: 
| niveo, TIOMAL, ETLOV, TENWKA, NEnowar, exdOnv ‘drink’. 


The five verbs so far considered have strong aorists.* The same is 
not the case, however, with the following verbs. 


6. kpivw ‘separate’, ‘judge’, V«pt, cf. } Kpiotc. 
Present: root + n (ni): *kpivia > kpiva. 

N.B. The additional -n has affected certain other tenses besides the 
present (which conjugated like e.g. pev@—L.61), though not the 


1. Aorists not lengthening the thematic vowel are frequent in Homer, very rare 
later. The close relation between the aor. subj. and fut. indic. will be discussed later 
(L.71; SG 103). 

2. p8avw, as we have observed, has a weak aorist 9000 in addition to the 
strong aor. EgOnv. 
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perfect (active and passive) and the aorist passive, hence the future 
KPlV@ < *xptveo@ (contracted) (cf. uev@) and the aorist active 


Exptva < *Expivoa (weak). The remaining tenses are formed 
regularly from V«pt. Thus: 


KPlLV@, KPLV®, EKPIVG, KEKPLKG, KEKptat, ExpiOnv ‘distinguish, 
judge’ ; 

ALOKPLVOHAL, ATOKPLIVODUAL, ANEKPLVAUNV, ANOKEKPLLGl 
‘answer’; 

(anexptOnv is post-classical). 


For xAiv@ (formally very similar) see L.61; for Batva 
(< Ba-v-iw) see L.69. 


7. &M-1K-VE-‘OaL ‘arrive’, root: Vix. 
In this verb the present stem is not simply extended by -n (as was the 
case in the verbs 1-6), but by -ve. As a result, the forms derived from 
it—present and imperfect—are conjugated like the medio-passive of 
regular verbs in -€a, e.g. aidodpa1, ailpoduaL, TOLODUAL. 

The remaining tenses are formed regularly from Vix; the aorist is 
strong: 


| GOLKVEOLAL, GPIEoLat, dOLKOUNV, APtypat ‘arrive’. 


N.B. In prose this verb only occurs as a compound with the 
preposition &x0, but in poetry the simplex is found, often—but not 
always—with the special meaning ‘approach (someone) as a suppliant 


(ikétn¢)’.’ 
II. Syntax 


Use of Participles with xé&yvo and g8ave etc. 

1. k&uve@ ‘I work hard’, ‘I am weak/exhausted/ill’, kapva no1dv 
tovto ‘I am wearing myself out doing this’; Exape no1@v tovto ‘he 
wore himself out/became exhausted doing this’; KexpnKe TO1@V 
(no.fjoac) todto ‘he is exhausted/ill as a result of doing this’.” 





1. See vocabulary. 7 
2. Hence the aor. partic. oi kapdvtes (‘the sick’, ‘the exhausted ones’) is used 


metaphorically to mean ‘the dead’. 
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2. Adve ‘I hurry’, ‘I am quick’; pVadvo noi@v T1, PIV... ‘I do 
something quickly, before...’; p8ava ce novmv 11 ‘I do something 
more quickly than you’, ‘I do it before you can’, ‘I anticipate you 
doing it’. 


3. Compare similar uses of the participle already familiar: rave 
oAvapav ‘stop talking nonsense’; xaipw (Sonar) EoViwv ‘I enjoy 
eating’; aioydvowai Aéy@v ‘I say (it) with a feeling of shame’; 
GdiKkeite Avovtes tac onovdas ‘you are doing wrong (by) revoking 
the truce’; KaAG@c noLeic TKwv ‘it is good that you have come’. 


4. Note the resulting differences between e.g. aioyovopar Aéyov ‘I 
say it with a feeling of shame’ and aioybdvopai Aeyew ‘I am ashamed 
to say (it)’ (and therefore won’t say it). 


LESSON 67 
I. Verbs with Present-Stem Extended by -n, Continued: 
Verbs in -av@ 
The roots of verbs in -c&v@ end with consonants. 


Note: 


1. All the verbs listed here have a strong aorist (active or middle); 
2. All, except AavOave, have a future middle. 





A. Present-Stem: Root + av- 


E.g. &@yapt:&v-w ‘miss the mark’, ‘fail’, ‘err’; aicO-dv-opat 
6 © ? 
perceive’. 


Principal parts: 






AUAPAVO, GUAPTHOONAL, TLAptov, HudpthKa, Hudptnpar, huaptnOnv 
‘fail, miss’ 









aic8avopnat, aicOqoouar, 71006 


The roots of these verbs are expanded by -n throughout, except in 
the present (+ imperf.) and the strong aorist. 
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B. Present-Stem: Like A, but with an Additional Nasal 
Consonant before the Final Consonant of the Root 


The added nasal, normally -v- (e.g. in po-v-0-év-w from Via), is, 
as always, assimilated before a guttural to -y- (e.g. to-y'x-av'o from 
Vtvx) and before a labial to -p- (e.g. AaB -dv-w from VAaB). 

In the verbs of this group—apart from pav8c&va—the root appears 
with different vowel-gradations in different tenses. There is almost 
always lengthening of the vowel in the future and, in many cases, in 
the perfect as well. 


Principal parts: 








pavOava éua8ov | pepaOnxa experience, learn, 
understand 
Aap Bava EAaBov | etAnga etAnppar | EAn@Onv | grasp, take 
Aav8ava gtAaBov | AéAnOa I am hidden, 
I escape notice 


TVYYAVO ETDYOV TETOYNKA succeed 


novOdvonar exvOdunv | néxvopar inquire, learn 


Notes on the Verbs of Group B 

uavOava! 

Outside the present and aorist there is n- expansion of the root, as in 
group A. 


AapBavea 

Ablaut of the root vowel, a/n, thus VAaB/AnB,2 i.e. the vowel 
appears in a short form (pres., aor. act. and med.) and a long form 
(fut., perf., aor. pass.). In post-classical times the additional -p1- (<-v-) 
of the present stem made its way into the future (AqnMwouct) and the 
aorist passive (cAnp@Onv). 


LavOava 
The same ablaut, a/n, distributed in the same way between the various 
parts of the verb: VAa0/AnO. Future: *AnQ-ow > Af}ow@—the dental 





1. The passive is found in the present when the verb is used impersonally, but 
only very rarely; otherwise it is unheard of. 

Zi Originally the root was Vslab. It is the initial s-, otherwise lost, that accounts 
for the form of the perfect, *seslabha > eitAnga. and *seslabmai > evAnpan. 
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before -s- drops out as in *dpvi0¢ > Opvic. Perfect: AEANVa (cf. 4 
An8n)—strong (as is etAnga). 


rovOavonar 

Ablaut ev/v (as in gedyw: épvyov): thus Vxev8/nv8. The diphthong 
only occurs in the future, ned[8]oouat,’ otherwise the root takes the 
form nv0-, e.g. perfect: *nénvOpar > nénvopar; -Op > -cp as in 
e.g. memeropar (< némevOuar) and éxmiAéAnopar, and the verb 
conjugates like a normal dental-stem. 


TVYYAVW 

The same ablaut, ev/v, as in rvvO&vopat, distributed in the same 
way between the tenses: 1.e. Vrevy/tvx. The root takes the form 
tevx’ only in the future, tedE&opar (< *tedyoouat) in which yo > €, 
and later in the perfect, tétevya, otherwise one finds Vevyx, cf. A 
toxn. The perfect has -rn- lengthening (cf. group A and pavOdva) 
and is weak like nudaptnxa, peucOnxa (as is often the case: L.73). 


II. Syntax 
A. Genitive Used for the Object of Certain Verbs 


Given that the ‘true’ genitive designates the sphere within which a 
person, thing or concept (expressed by a substantive) or an action, 
happening or state of affairs (expressed by a verb), is situated, it is not 
difficult to see how, for instance, the expression 0 Tp@t0sG TOV 
‘EAAnvov (partitive genitive), could give rise to the construction 
&pyeiv tov ‘EAAnvov, and similarly pépos tod olvov to pEetexelv 
TOD Oivov. Thus also the constructions éoBiew tv &ptwv and miveww 
Tov oivov for ‘eat bread’ and ‘drink wine’ make good sense.” 

It is because the Greek genitive has, in addition, taken on the 
function of the IE ablative (the ‘from where’ case) that pavOava cov 
is used to mean ‘I find out (something) from you’ and &Kov@ cov to 
mean ‘I hear from you'/‘T listen to you’. Here the genitive designates 
not the object of the verb but the source (see L.7). The same logic 
gave rise to such expressions as aicOdvopat adtod &idovt0¢ |! 


1. But in Homer the present too: zed@opa. 

2. Cf. the Homeric verb tedym ‘prepare’, ‘make’, and t& tedyea. ‘weapons. 

3. Although éaBiew &ptov and nivetv oivov are also found, they are used more 
to describe a custom or habit than to refer to a particular act of eating or drinking. 
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notice that he is singing’ and hence al 
YALOVVtOS (see Part I L.67 IF1). 


Pinar pore ——. with expressions of remembering and 
Mane (©-8. HVTNHO@V TOV Rpoyovov, LenvaAcbal TOV 
AOnvaiwv and exiAavOdvecOat S@PpPOGKVNS is not easily 
accounted for. Even so it will not seem totally strange to an English- 
speaker because, although English treats ‘remember’ and ‘forget’ as 
transitive verbs, it also preserves the expressions ‘mindful of’ and 
‘forgetful of’, which hark back to the IE construction which was also 
the source of the ancient Greek usage. 

There are some further puzzling uses of the Greek genitive: 

1. The use of the genitive with verbs expressing desire, want, care and 
other emotions, e.g. neivijv, dui tivoc; extpedciaOar tivoc: 
éxiOvpeiv, Epav tivoc,! is likewise not entirely without parallel in 
English; compare, for instance, the expressions ‘desirous of”, 
‘enamoured of’. 

The following verbs take an accusative of the person, and a genitive 
of the thing concerned: Davpa&Cew, paxapiCerv, éxarveiv, pioeiv, 
éXeeiv, e.g. EXEEIV TIvVa tIvoG ‘to pity someone for something’. 
pPoveiv, peugecBa1, dpyiCecBa1, on the other hand, take a dative 
and genitive construction, e.g. opyiCeoQa1 tivi tivdcg ‘to get angry 
with someone for something’. 

2. Genitive with verbs of hitting, touching, attaining and missing, e.g. 
TVYAVEW T1V06, AapPavedBai tivoc, &xtecBai TivoG, WaveEtV 
TIVOC, @UOAPTEVELV TLVOG. 

3. Genitive with verbs of filling and being full, emptying, lacking and 
sparing, e.g. RANPODdV TLVOG, YELELV T1LVOG, deic8ar TLVOG, Sei HOt 
tivoc, geiSeaQa1 tivos.? Compare nAnpns oivov, Eng. ‘full of’, 
‘devoid of’ etc. . 

Although basically the genitive-ablative is anything but a Case of 
the object’, it is not inappropriate to use the term ‘object genitive to 


describe the uses of the genitive just listed. 


So to e.g. aicV&vopar adtod 





1. But giAetv tive! 
2. Contrast Lat. parco tibi. 
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B. Verb + Participle Constructions, Continued (cf. L.66) 


TOYYAVO, AavOdava 

Etvxe Tapov ‘he hit on being (happened to be) there’, ‘it so happened 
that he was there’, ‘by chance he was there’. gAa8e napav ‘he was 
hidden being there’, ‘he was there unnoticed’. 

In these constructions—if we consider them purely in terms of their 
meaning—it is the participle that is used to express the principal 
action, and the notion conveyed by the main verb merely qualifies 
what the participle expresses: thus the principal notion ‘he was there’ 
is expressed by napmv and the qualifying notion ‘by chance’ or 
‘unnoticed’ by étoye or €AaQe. In fact the meaning of Etvye napov 
is often = napiv. 

Compare also the constructions with p8ava, aioydvopat, KaLva 
and 7d5opa1: EpBn rapav ‘he was first being there’ (i.e. he was there 
earlier than others); aioyvvetat AEy@v ‘he is full of a feeling of 
shame as he speaks’/‘he is speaking with a feeling of shame’; ckapve1 
EpyaCopevos ‘he is wearing himself out working’/‘he is working very 
hard’; deta EoBiwv ‘he is enjoying eating’. 

The division of weight between the main verb and participle in 
these instances will not seem strange to the English speaker, and it is a 
remarkable fact that a number of Greek verb + participle 
constructions have an exact or close equivalent in English, e.g. 

Nave PAVAPaYV ‘stop talking nonsense’; 
KateAngOn (E&4AW) KAéntwV ‘he was caught stealing’. 

Also, in the following construction, the participle serves as the 

object of a verb or as the attribute of that object: 
nopev adtods kabeddovtac ‘he found them sleeping’; 
T1KOVGGa COV aldovtoc ‘I heard you singing’; 
Op@ avtov NKovta ‘I see him coming’. 


C. Negatives 
(cf. L.4; 17; 22; 25; 26) 


Basic Rule 
ov negates a statement of fact; it is objective; un prohibits or wards 


off a notion that is not yet a fact; some form of wish or resolve being 
implicit; it 1s subjective. 
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Once this basic difference is appreciated, the reason for the use of 
ov or 1 will be obvious in most cases.' For example, in Part I L.67 
Bi pn AqAet is a prohibition; contrast I Fl, ob’ 0 yeit@v, where a 
fact is being stated. In II C4 odx« is used with the optative: obK GV 
A&Bois ‘you will hardly win (her)’, 1 A&Bo1c would be a (negative) 
wish: ‘may you not win her’. 

However, as we are already aware, the use of un in Greek became 
more and more widespread. It was the rule, anyhow (see L.26), to use 
it as the negative in the protasis of conditional! clauses. This rule 
applies, too, where the condition is only implicit, i.e. not introduced 
by the particle ‘if’, as often, for instance, where a condition is implied 
by a participle. 

Jn 3.18 (Part I L.66 I 2) provides an instructive illustration of this: 
6 LN Tiotevov ‘the not believing person’, i.e. ‘if a person does not 
believe’, implies a general negative condition, hence pn, but in the 
sentence just before, 0 miotevav Eig TAVTOV OD KpivetTat, an assertion 
of fact is being made, hence ov. 

In Part I L.60 ITA3 (the motto prefixed to Goethe’s autobiography): 
6 ut Sapeic &VOpwrOc od nardedetar. 

The participle is again conditional in character—‘if someone has not 
been...’—hence 7. 

The relative clause in Part I L.67 IB2 has a conditional character, 
expressing as it does a generalization, ‘whoever...’, “everyone who...’, 
hence pn reiBetar. 

Finally two infinitives: text IB4 pndév auapteiv and [C2 py 
anavtav. The use of yn became standard with the infinitive, except 
where the infinitive reports a purely factual statement. For instance, in 
reported speech ody KE. becomes AEYM AVTOV ODY TKELV; since 
A€y@ adtOV LN Kew would mean ‘I say that he should not come’. 


III. Reading Poetry 


Iambic trimeters in Part I L.67 IA1 and 2; D; F1 and 2 and the 
dactylic hexameters in IB4 ought not by this time to present any 
difficulty. 

The metre of IIIA, the verse-allegory of the crab, is indicated 
beside the verses. The last two lines are glyconics (L.63); the first two 


eee a gs - = = = 


l. Particularly if it is borne in mind that Greek has yn wherever Latin uses ne 
(though in some other cases as well). 
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are the same, except for being one syllable shorter at the beginning. 
They resemble proverbial verses, paroemiacs (above, L.16), which, 
however, have an extra syllable at the end. This is another indication 
that the metres of Greek high poetry had their roots in popular 
poetry. The ‘blind-man’s bluff’ verses in II CS are likewise a variant 
on the paroemiacs; they consist of long syllables throughout. 


LESSON 68 


Lessons 68-73 present a comprehensive and systematic treatment of 
the formation of the tenses, many details of which are already familiar 
from earlier lessons. L.68-70 are about the agorist, active and middle. 


Aorist (Active and Middle) 
I. Formation 


The two principal types of aorist are 
A. The weak (or -s) aorist (e.g. €Avoa) and 
B. The strong aorist (e.g. EAttov). 


A. The Weak (or -s) Aorist 


Indicative: active e.g. €Avoa; middle e.g. EAvoaunv (L.14; L.40). 
The characteristic syllable 


stands between the verb-stem and the ending, e.g. éAvoate, 
éAvoacVe. (The few exceptions to this rule will be explained 
presently.) 


Origin of this Formation 

The characteristic adding of -s to the verb-stem is IE in origin (cf. 
Lat. scripsi, dixi). Originally, in the indicative active, the secondary 
endings followed immediately after this -s. 

In the Ist sing.: *EAvo-n > éAvoa (cf. Lat. septem, Gk. éntt) 

In the 3rd plur.: *EAvo-nt > EAvoav (cf. ZAvov). 

As a result of this change, -a was felt to be the characteristic vowel 
of the aorist, a feeling supported by the presence of -a in the perfect. 
The 3rd person sing. was differentiated from the Ist sing. by -e, on 
the model of the imperfect (e.g. Ave) and perfect (AéAv«e). 
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Active: Other Moods 
L.22 (subjunctive); L.26 (optative); L.31 (participle); L.14 and 15 
(imperative and infinitive). 

The origin of the 2nd person sing. ending -ov of the aor. active 
imperative (e.g. AdDaov, &yyetAov) is obscure, likewise that of the 2nd 
sing. ending -a.1 of the middle imperative (e.g. Adoat, ayyerAat, 
L.40). 


Middle Indicative 
eAvoaunv, €AVow... and other moods: L.40. 


Variants: s-Aorist without -s- 

Aorists of this type occur in liquid-stem verbs because -s dropped out 
after 1, m, n, and r (with compensatory lengthening), e.g. NyyetAa (< 
*HyyEACG), EOELPA, EVELVG, TIOXYVVG, EKPIVG; NYYELAGUNYV, 
TLoOVaUNV, anexptivayunyv (L. 60; 61). 

Likewise the aorists of yopéw ‘I marry’ (used of the bridegroom), 
and yapovuat ‘I marry’ (used of the bride), were Eynpa and 
eynNuaunv respectively, as if the present stems of the verb had ended 
in -m (like véuw); accordingly *éyapoa > éynuo and *eyapoaunv > 
EYNLALNV. 


Short-Vowel Aorists 

Contrary to the general rule (L.49) certain vowel-stem verbs do not 
have the stem-vowel lengthened in the aorist (and other tenses). They 
were originally s-stems (see Part I L.68 IE1-3) and as such naturally 
did not lengthen the final vowel of their stem. However, the stem- 
ending -s was lost; hence e.g. yeAaw — tyéAaoa; teAem ~ EtéAEoa 
(earlier yehaooe, téeAcooe). Similarly euayeoaunv, exadcoa, 
Hiveoa from payopwar, kadéq@ and aivéw, which, however, can 
hardly be regarded as s-stems; also ®Aeca and ®yooa, from SAAvuL 
and Ouvont (L.76). 


B. The Strong Thematic Aorist 
(L.29; 32; 38) 


The thematic vowel o/e stands between the stem and the ending of this 
type of aorist (as is the case with presents in -w). 

The stem of an aorist of this type is always different from the 
Present stem of the same verb; usually it is shorter. E.g. aorist — 
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present; naO-eiv — pavOdv-erv; Ain-eiv — Acin-ev; tpan-éo0ar - 
tpen-eo8at. 


Endings 

Indicative: secondary endings, e.g. active: €Ain-o-v, EAin-ec; middle: 
EAin-O-wNv, éAimov (< -n-e-c0). Hence, apart from the stem, the 
strong aorist is exactly like the imperfect. 

In the other moods the endings of the strong aorist (active and 
middle) are the same as the corresponding ones of the present, e.g. 
subjunctive: Ainw (cf. Acixw); optative: Autoiwnv (cf. Aeixoipnv). 

But in four places the accentuation is different: aorist Auneiv, 
Ain@v, Ainod, AinéoOat; present Acineiv, Acizav, AEtnOov, 
AeineoBar. 

In addition, five special 2nd person sing. imperative forms have an 
acute accent on the final syllable: id€, ebpé, éA0E, ciné, ABE. 


A Special Case: ayw ‘lead’, ‘carry’, ‘bring’ 

&yw, imperf. Hyov, aor. iyayov (infin. dyayeiv). This aorist has 

reduplication of the whole first syllable, not just the first letter, cf. 

L.73 below, on ‘Attic’ reduplication in the perfect of certain verbs. 
The following verbs have et- (not 7-) as the augment of the (weak 

or strong) aorist and also of the imperfect; with some of them, ei also 

serves as perfect reduplication. 


>? ‘ , ° ” ” 7 ” +? 

€aW ‘allow’, imperf. ciwv, claca, claxa, elapar, cidbnv, 

e9iCw ‘accustom’, imperf. e1@.Cov, eiOica, cei8ixa (eiw8a, ‘I am accustomed’), 
eBiopat, cidicOnv 


éAxw! ‘pull’, imperf. eiAKov, elAkvoa, etAkvopat, elAxbo8nv 

Exouat ‘follow’ (cf. Lat. sequor), imperf. eimouny (fut. Eyouat, aor. eonounv) 
epyaCopa. ‘work, do’, imperf. cipyaCounv (also npyaCounv), ceipyacapnv 
(also Npyaoapunv), evp 





These verbs originally began with a consonant, usually F (w). When 
this was no longer spoken the inevitable result was initial ei-, e.g. 
FeQiCw (to FéBOc), EFEBICov > etOiCov; FepyaConar (to FEpyov), 
EFEpyYAoapnv > cipyaoapuny (Efe > ce > long €, spelt €1). 


1. Pres. *€AKb@ is never used and perf. act. etAxvxa hardly ever. 
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A Special Case: €yw ‘have’, ‘hold’ 

Root: ox (vowel gradation: zero), cey (normal vowel gradation). 
Initial s- in Greek turns, as we know, into h- (cf. Lat. sex, Gk. €§). 
Hence, based on cex (normal gradation): Pres. *céy@ > héxo > 
(dissimilation) Exw; Imperf. *éoexov > Eexov > etxov; but, because 
in this case there is no cause for dissimilation: fut. *o€€w > hego = 
ECW. 

Based on ox (zero gradation): strong aor. active: E-oY-'OV 
‘obtained’, ‘received’; imper. oxéc ‘have’, ‘hold’, ‘halt!’. Strong aor. 
middle: éoyounv. 

Hence the principal parts: tyw, oxjow,!' Eoxov, EoxnKa, EOXNHAL 
‘have’, ‘hold’. 

The verb toy@ ‘keep back’, ‘restrain’ is derived from the same 
root, with reduplication in the present (cf. yu-yv@oKa, yi-yvoyuat): 
*sioy@ > *hioyo. With its present stem extended and the preposition 
bn0 prefixed, this in turn gave rise to: bDrioxvéopar, DrOCYNOOLAL, 
VNECXOLTV, VTECYNPaAL ‘promise’. 


II. Meaning of the Aorist 


Concerning the meaning of the aorist, the statements in L.14 and 31 
and frequent observations in the texts can be summarized as follows: 


Time and Aspect 
Only in the indicative does the aorist set the action (or event, situation 
etc.) reported by the verb into past time—and even then not always 
(see below). The main function of the Greek ‘tense-stems’ is to 
elucidate the aspect of what is being reported. They enable the speaker 
to convey the particular nuance he wishes the verb to imply: whether 
the action referred to is continuing, attempted or completed etc.’ 

In contrast to the ‘linear’ present, the aspect conveyed through the 
aorist-stem may be likened to a point; that is to say, the relevant event 





1. Fut. €€w, middle €Eopuai is a regular alternative (but aor. pass. éoyéOnv is 
very rare). 

2. This important function of the Greek verb-stem has been recognized by 
modem philologists chiefly as the result of comparative study between Greek and the 
Slavonic languages, whose verbs have inherited from IE a similar range of 
©xpressive possibilities. English with its capacity to distinguish ‘I wrote’ from ‘I was 
Writing’ and ‘I have been writing’ is somewhat simular. 
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Or action is communicated through the aorist as a unity, without 
reference to its duration or completion. 

Within these limits, the chief nuances expressed by the aorist stem, 
as distinct from that of the present are the following: 

1. Factual: it states as a matter of fact that some action or event took 
place, e.g. E€BaciAevoe ‘he was king’; 

2. Ingressive: it states that some event began, e.g. eBaciAevoe ‘he 
became king’, ‘began his reign’; 

3. Effective: it states that an action succeeded, e.g. Eguye ‘he fled 
successfully’, ‘he escaped’. 

Although in moods other than the indicative Greek tenses do not 
imply any indication of time, relative or absolute,' often, especially 
where the participle is used, the ‘point’-like completeness implicit in 
the aorist will indicate that the fact which it conveys happened before 
the one reported by the main verb: éAQ@v éCnter ‘after he had come 
(arrived) he went looking for...’; EA@a@v Cntei ‘he has come and now 
he is looking for...’ 


A Special Case 
The gnomic aorist expresses a general rule (perhaps learnt from 
earlier experience). For examples see Part J L.68, I F3, II JS. 


III. Interpreting Citations of Homer 


In the first of the quotations from Homer in Part I L.68, I El, note 
the force of the particle cai: ‘At least destroy us in the light (since to 
destroy us is what pleases you)’. 

Note, too, that in I E2 the adjectives miAoc ‘dear’ and rétvia, 
‘august’ do not express the sentiments of one particular person on that 
particular occasion; rather, they convey sentiments which are assumed 
to be shared by all sound and normal people. 


1. Hence there is nothing in Greek comparable to the strict ‘sequence of tenses’ in 
Latin. 
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LESSON 69 


I. The Strong (Athematic) ‘Root-Aorist’' 


The texts in Part I L.69 contain examples of some verb-forms of an 
extremely simple type, in which the verb-stem is followed 
immediately by the ending, e.g. &-Bnv, €-otn, €-ov; Bni, otf; Bas, 
Bav. 

Formations simpler than these are unthinkable, in an IE language at 
any rate. Moreover, these aorists are plainly the primary and central 
forms of these verbs: the aorist participle Bavtas is evidently a far 
more elementary verb-form than pres. partic. Baivovtac or perf. 
partic. BeBnxotac; similarly yw@voa. and yv@te are more elementary 
in form than y.-yv@-oK ‘el, Yu-yv@-oK-e-TE. 

The strong thematic aorist described in L.68 above is also a very 
elementary type of formation: thus paQe is a simpler form than 
udavOave and ndpe is simpler than ebpioxer. However the thematic 
vowel at least stands between stem and ending in these aorists: 
uc8-e-te; contrast yv@-te. This was inevitable, since the roots of those 
verbs ended in consonants, and hence the vowel between stem and 
ending was a physiological necessity. The stems which we are now 
considering, by contrast, end with a vowel: hence no additional vowel 
was required before the ending. These verb-stems appear in the aorist 
in their simplest, one-syllable form: they consist, in fact, of the mere 
unexpanded root of the verb. Hence it is appropriate to call aorists of — 
this type ‘root-aorists’. 

Comparison with Sanskrit confirms that these aorists belong to the 
earliest stratum of the Greek language, but time has eroded this 
ancient bed-rock, leaving it reduced and altered. As the following 
Survey will show, the verbs which have preserved this type of 
elementary formation are few in number, but widely used. 

Their root-vowels are long, except when they occur before -vt (e.g. 
YvOvtoc) and in the optative (e.g. yvoins). 





1. We are dealing here with the aorist active. In Homer (and to a lesser extent in 
later poetry) aorist middle forms of the same type are preserved, e.g. Avto (Attic: 
EAvoato), Séxto (25éEato), yévto (éyéveto); for verbs with middle root-aorists in 
Attic see L.80. 
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Examples: 
Stem in-a: V5pa/a (-5:5pdaoKe, ‘run away’)! 
VBa/n (Batve ‘go’)? 
Vota/n (fotnu ‘make to stand’) 
Stem in -0: Vyva/o (yryva@oKw ‘come to know’) 
Stem in -v: Vev/v (gb ‘cause to grow’, ‘beget’, ‘give rise to’). 
anod1dpacKw: always with the preposition! 


Indicative 

The familiar secondary endings follow straight after the vowel stems, 
except for the 3rd person plural, which has the ending -oav taken 
over from the weak aorist, presumably to distinguish it from the first 
person singular.‘ 


EBoa > att. 





Subjunctive 

In the subjunctive, forms from the ‘thematic’ o-conjugation have 
invaded the root-aorist: the endings which spread from the present to 
become regular throughout the subjunctive mood have imposed 
themselves here too, and there is the same contraction involving the 
root-vowel as in the present of vowel-stem verbs. Only the root-vowel 
v does not contract, here (e.g. in @v@), just as in the thematic 
conjugation (e.g. in Av). 


1. anod15pacKw is always with the preposition. 

2. The simplex Baivew was only rarely used in the present; usually one said 
BadiCw instead. However, compounds like exBaivw and cvpPatvw are frequently 
used even in the present. 

3. Cf. Lat. stare ‘stand’, and with the reduplicated present form *ototnH! 
compare Lat. sistere ‘stand, ‘make to stand/stop’. €Bnv and éotnv rhyme 
throughout, hence only the first form is here cited. Similarly e.g. é5vv rhymes with 
épvv, E6voa with Epvoa, 50 with gvo. 

4. One would expect 3rd person plural forms such as éBav (*-nt), EoTaV: 
€yvov, and indeed such forms were preserved in poetry and in various dialects. 
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Hence the subjunctive is conjugated as follows: 
(n0-) -5p0, -5paic, Spar... as subj. tO, TIWAIG, TIAL... 
SOTO, OTHIC, OTHt... as subj. Ca, Cij1c, Crt... 
YO, YVOIC, VOL... as subj. 15pa, iSpdic, t6par... 
but: pda, PdNIC, POL, as subj. AD, AdNIC, ADNL. 
Thus the aorist subjunctive of pdm is identical with the present 
subjunctive. 


Optative 

The optative is regular in form, i.e. it does not display the 
idiosyncrasies of the type of optative which we happened to encounter 
first (in ADw@ and raidevm), namely the first person sing. ending -Ht, 
and no ablaut. Rather, the optative of root-aorists displays the vowel- 
gradation characteristic of the optative of -1n- in the singular and 
simple -1- in the plural, followed, once again, by the secondary 
endings. These forms, then, display a pattern familiar from the 
optative of vowel-stem verbs (g1A01nv — giAoipev), the optative of 
eiui (einv — eiwev) and that of the aorist passive (AvOeinv — 
AvBeipev ). 

As happened with all these optatives, the differentiation between 
singular and plural became obliterated in the course of time: from 
about 400 BCE forms like yvoinpev (instead of yvoipev) and Bainpev 
(instead of Baipev) become common. 


(-tr) -pev) 
(-in te) 
(-tn -ZAN) 





The optative of vv occurs only rarely. 


Imperative 

2nd person sing. ending: -@1: cf. the aor. pass. imper. e.g. p&vn01 
appear!’, also the dissimilated version of this ending: -t1, used after 
the 8 characteristic of the weak aorist (ADOnt1). Otherwise the 
endings are regular: 3rd sing. -tw; 2nd plur. -te; 3rd plur. -vtav. 
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An imperative of a&xé5pav is seldom found, that of pdm even more 
rarely. 


Infinitive 
The infinitive ending, -va1, is known from eivat and from the aor. 
pass. inf., e.g. AvOfjvar; cf. also the perf. act. infin., e.g. AeAvKEéva. 


-Spavat, yvevat, Bivat, otivat, gdvar 


Participle 

The vowel before the -nt- characteristic of participles is short. As 
always, -nt- drops out, with compensatory lengthening, when the case- 
ending that follows begins with -s-. Hence in masc. and fem. e.g. Bac 
(<*Bavtc), Baoa (<*Bavtoa <*Bavtia); dat. plur. Bao 
(<*Bavto1), or yvovs (<*yvovtc), yyodoa (<*yvovtoa <*yvontia); 
dat. plur. yvodot (<*yvovto1). But in the neuter: Bav, yvov (<*Bavr, 
*yvont) and Bavtoc, yvovtos etc. 


-6paca, . -bpavtos, -dpaons 
otaoa, . OTAVTOS, GTAOT|C 


. YVOVTOG, YvovoTNS 





Accent on the root-syllable throughout: the rule in L.20 does not 
apply to participles; cf L.30. 


Variations in Form and Meaning 

As is shown by the texts in Part I, many of these verbs have weak 
aorists in addition to strong. Unlike the strong aorists, which are 
intransitive, these weak aorists are transitive, and have a factitive 
meaning. Thus: 


Eotnoa, ‘I placed’ > €otnv ‘I stood’, 
EBnoa, ‘I caused to go’ :  €Bnv ‘I went’, 
Epvoa, ‘I begat’/‘gave birth to’ : &gvv ‘I was begotten’, 


‘I am by nature’, 
edvoa, ‘I sank’ (something) €dvv ‘I sank’ (intransitive). 
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The root VBa of Baiva (<*Bavio) also gave rise to the 
synonymous verb BadiCo, and, with reduplication, to the transitive 
verb BiBaCw ‘I make go’. 


Principal Parts 
N.B. Most verbs with root-aorists have a middle future. 


anodidpackw anodpdoonat anédpav anodédpaxa ‘run away’ 
Baive Bhoopar EBnv BeBnka 

(lot... EOTTV s. L.78) 

Biodcopat EBtov BeBioxo ‘live’ 
yoooua EYVOV EYVOKO ‘reccgnize’ 
Sow? dd0@ edv00a ‘clothe, sink’ 


Ca, Bioteda! 


ytyvaoKa" 


Svoopar ESvV ‘sink, dive’ 
‘beget, 
generate’ 

‘be begotten’ 


Aor. ég@nv (from 98ava, L.66) like EBnv 
Aor. eaAav (from aAioKxopat, L.64) like gyvav 





Il. Syntax 


1. Text IG1: Accumulation of Infinitives (Sentence-Analysis) 
The structure of this Platonic sentence merits careful analysis. 

What is its predicate? I.e. what is stated of its subject?—That it ‘is 
great folly’. Apart from the expendable copula éot.v, the predicate 
consists of the substantive p@pia with its adjectival attribute noAAn. 
The nominative case marks out these two words as being the 
predicate. 

What is the subject of this statement? I.e. what is it that is described 
as ‘great folly’?—Everything which precedes the three words of the 
predicate. The article t6 binds this part of the sentence together; it 
indicates that the whole sequence of words following it is a unity; 
together they express a ‘failure-to-escape’. 

Is this long sequence of words articulated? Indeed it is. For one 
thing it is divided into two parts, one negative the other positive, co- 
ordinated by py — aAAd. 





1. The present 16m is found only rarely. For Crv see L.54. 
2. L.65. 
3. See Part II, vocabulary L.41. 
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Which words are in form the dominant ones in this antithesis? —The 
infinitives 50vac801 and eivon, neither of which convey on their own 
any notion of fact. 

Which words do serve to convey the factual content of the two 
halves of the antithetical construction? (a) the infinitive anodpavar 
‘to run away’ (which is linked to 50vao8a1 ‘to be able’) and (b) the 
adjective katagavi ‘visible’ (and hence, implicitly, ‘caught’), which 
gives substance to the infinitive eivat. 

This whole sentence—the seven words making up the subject (i.e. 
the thing spoken of) and the three words of the predicate (i.e. that 
which is said about the subject)—may seem to produce a 
generalization of a rather pointless sort: ‘not to be able to escape, but 
to be caught, is great folly’. However, we have yet to consider a 
further word: the participle anodi:dpacKovta. What is its function? 
It gives a specific context and meaning to what would otherwise be a 
vague generalization. The operative factor is the contrast in meaning 
between two aspects of the same verb: present &xodi1dpackKovta: ‘if 
someone tries to run away’, is contrasted with the aorist axodpava: 
‘and does not manage to escape’. 

Finally, why is this participle, so important to the meaning of the 
whole sentence, in the accusative?—Because it is the subject of the 
infinitives 50vac8a1 and &xodpava1. Why subjects of infinitives are 
regularly put into the accusative in Greek has been explained earlier 
(L.17). 


2. Text IG8&: Partial Negatives 
Greek, like English and Latin, uses the indicative where verbs are 
qualified by partial negatives, that is by oAtyov or pikpod ‘almost’. 
Note the idiom oAiyou é5énoa eineiv, equivalent to dAtyou eixov ‘I 
almost said’, Lat.: paene dixi. 


Constructions with Verbs Expressing Obligation and Necessity 

In English, obligation and necessity are expressed variously by the 
verbs ‘must’, ‘ought’, ‘should’ and by such constructions as ‘have to’, 
‘need to’, ‘am obliged to’, all followed by an infinitive. Because the 
English auxiliaries ‘must’, ‘ought’ and ‘should’ were themselves 
originally (in Old English) past tense forms, when expressing an 
obligation or necessity in the past these auxiliaries have the same form 
as in the present, and the dependent infinitive is put into the perfect 
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tense, e.g. ‘you ought to have gone’. By contrast in Greek the 
imperfect forms of dei and yp7 are used to refer to obligation and 
necessity in the past, e.g. de or €xptiv ce EAVeiv ‘you ought to have 
come’. 


LESSON 70 


The (So-Called) Aorist Passive 
A. Formal Correspondences between Strong and Weak 


The forms of the aorist passive, with its (paradoxically) active endings 
were introduced in L.43, and we are familiar with the fact that there 
are both weak and strong aorist passives, distinguished from one 
another only by the presence or absence of a 8 at the end of the stem. 
Common to both types is an n before the ending: éypaqg-n:v, 
éA0:8-7n-v. Understandably weak aorist passives are formed chiefly by 
vowel-stem verbs, but also by many mute-stem (e.g. enépoOnv, 
évowio@nv) and liquid stem verbs (e.g. nyyéAOnv, exa8apOnv). In 
the subjunctive, the characteristic long n is contracted with the 
endings of the present (!) active subjunctive (cf. L.69). In the optative, 
and wherever it occurs before -nt, the n changes into short e (cf. 
L.69). Thus e.g. AvO@, AvO1c..., but AvBeinv, AvOecing... and 
AvOntw, but AvBEvtwv. 
To set the matter out schematically: 


Strong Weak 
eBAaBn eneobn 
BAGBrt repoOr 
BAaBein reupdein 
BAGBnOr reppOntr 
BAaBivat repoOivar 


BAaBéevtec nepp0evtec 





newoVeionr 


B. Incidence and Peculiarities of the Strong Aorist Passive 


As we know many—though not all'—consonant-stem verbs have a 
Strong aorist passive, e.g. (in addition to those quoted above) xéntw — 


ee 


I. Not, for instance, dental-stem verbs, see below. 
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EKONNV; GAAGTTM — HAAGYHV; tTpiBwo —EtpiPHV; cPatTTM ~ 
Eopayny; Yantw — Etagnv; RANTIO — EXANYNV. 

We also know (L.60) that one-syllable stems with the stem-vowel ¢ 
form aorist passives with the (qualitative) ablaut -a-, e.g. 

OTEAAW — EOTAANV; THEMW — ETPAONV; 

dSEpw — ESGpNV; KAENTO — EKAGRTV; 

OTEIPw — Eonapnv; Siagbeipw — Sie~Oapnv. 

Similar is the aorist pass. of two compounds of nrAntta: eFenAaynv 
and katexAaynv, and also éxnaynv (from nhy:vopt) and éppaynv 
(from pny-vvit). 


C. Formal Characteristics 


a) Quantitative ablaut of the stem is displayed by Ba&AAw and xaAéo: 
aor. pass. EBANOnv, éxAnOnv. Here the roots BaA- and KaA- were 
reduced to degree zero (BA- and «KA -), and then expanded by n! (more 
on this presently). Incidentally, the same happens in the perfect (see 
the principal parts in L.71). 


b) Aorists with short -e-: We encountered aorists of this type in the 
active (L.68). It is not clear why the aorist passive of evpicoKa is 
nvpeé8nv, when even its perfect has -n- (nipnKa, nvpnpat). In the 
case of enaivéw and napaiveéw, however, most of the principal parts 
are like the aor. pass. in having short -e.*? The perfect form of 
dédeuat, from 5€@ (fut. djo0@) has already been mentioned (L.34); 
the corresponding aor. passive form is é5€8nv. 


c) Sigma before the ending: Verbs in -€w, which are by origin s-stems 
(see L.68), retain their short vowel as well as the -s- in the aor. 
passive, and often in the perfect passive too. 


TEAEW < tedé[s]w (tetéAcopat, eteAeoOnv); 
yEAGW < yeda[s]o (eyeAaoOnv, yeAaotdc); 
aidéopar < aidé[slopar (H15€08nv). 


With dental stem verbs (above, L.56), an -s- developed before the 
-Q@- of the aor. passive (€nxncioOnv, éyedoOnv, hvayxacOny. 
éEvopnicOnv) and in the perfect too (neneropar, vevoniotat). This -s- 


1. Cf. L.68. 
2. Strangely, however, -1- in perf. pass. 
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intruded into a number of verbs which were neither s-stems nor 
dental stems, e.g. 


KODE (Kovopat, HKovaOnv, &kovotos; 
hence ‘acoustic’ ) 
Orae (Eonacpar, conco8nv, ona0t0c) 
Ypi@ (kexpi(o)yar, exptoOnv, xpiotdc) 
KEAEDM (kexeAevopat, exeAedvoOnv, KeAevotoc) 
YUVACKW (Eyvmopuat, éyv@o8nv, yvwotds; but youn) 
(ava-)iuvjoKw (eEuvnoOnyv, but pepvnpar, pvqpn) 
Spa (€5pacOnv, Spactiptoc). 


This is called the ‘parasitic’ or ‘intrusive’ sigma. 


D. Origin and Meaning of the Aorist Passive 


Compare the aorist passive with the root-aorist: 


EBnv, -16... EOTGANY, -116... 
Ba, Bits... OTAAG, -TIG... 
Bainv, Bains... OTAAEITV, -E1NG... 


BAG1, Bt... otaAnOl, otaAnto... 
OTaAT Var 





OtTaAEIc, -Ev, -Eloa 


It is striking that the root aorist and the aorist passive are identically 
formed—except in one respect: the -n- in EBnv, BAA, Brvat is part 
of the root: originally it was long a, hence its short form is short a 
(e.g. in Bainv, Ba&vtwv); by contrast, the -n- in EotaAnv, otaAnO1, 
OtaATval is an expansion of the root, and its short form, 
accordingly, is -e- (e.g. in otaAEinv, oTAAEVTOV). 

Expansion of roots by -n is nothing new: we have seen it in other 
tenses too: for example with perfects such as hepév-n-Ka and 
vevé-n 1 Ka. (roots Vwev and Vven, L.61), also tétp-n-Ka (Vt) and 
Kéku-n-Ka (Vkp; L.66), BEBA-N Ka, BEBA-N-por (VBA, L.60) and 
tetoy 1 Ka (Vtvy, L.67). In addition there are futures with -n- 
extension, such as pa0-h-copat (pres. pavOdavea Vua8, perf. 
HendB-n-xa, L.67), and yev-n:copar (Vyev, L.63); also de€1 
~ de-N oer and S€opa1 — Se -copat; (likewise pEAAw — LEAA-7-o@, 
uéAer — peAr-f-oer) L.55. Finally there is -y- extension in presents, 
e.g. 6v-7)-tcKxw. We have noted -n- extension in the principal parts of 
EXO — oY foo, ~ox-N Ka (Vox, L.68), and a further case to add to 
the list is péw, fut. pv-j-copat ‘flow’ (details in L.72). 
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N.B. Roots expanded by -n- all end, or ended originally, in 
consonants: endings with an initial consonant could not be attached 
directly to them: a linking vowel was required. 

The same -n- served in the formation of the aorist passive. The 
roots of the so-called ‘root-aorists’ all end in a vowel. Strong aorist 
passives are, in form, root-aorists whose (consonantal) roots have 
been enabled by -1n-extension to take the same endings. 

It was after the development of the form-system of the so-called 
‘strong aorist passive’—or in the first instance (one might say) of ‘an 
active root-aorist in -n-’—that it was also finally made possible, by the 
insertion of 8, for stems ending in vowels to take the same set of 
endings. Thus arose the ‘weak aorist passive’ .’ 

In its origin and its whole formation, the so-called ‘aorist passive’, 
both strong and weak, is a set of active forms. How, then, could it 
assume the character of a distinctive ‘passive voice’? Is this a mere 
figment of system-building grammarians? 

In fact it is a matter of evolution. Consider first the form and 
meaning of the following aorist forms, bearing in mind the 
resemblance to &Bnv, gotnv, EgOnv. 


a) Strong: 
Vyap- exapTV ‘I rejoiced’ (yaipw) 

Vpav- EUaVHV ‘was raving’ (uatvouatr) 
Voav- EQaVTV ‘appeared’ (gaivopatr) 





Vtpen/tpan- ETPANHV ‘turned around’ (tpEtw) 


Vaay/nny- ETOYNV ‘became hard’ (mnNYVU}LL) 
Vpay/pny- Eppayny ‘broke’ (PhYVL) 


«7? 


Voev/g Eoponv ‘flowed’ (péw) 





1. All these forms are found already in Homer, but predominantly with an 
intransitive, not a passive meaning. 
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EBovaAn nv 
eyevnOnv 
edsvvnOnv 
noepavOnv 
jo8nv 


euvnoOnv 
NioxovOnv 
egoBnOnv 
nyaoO8nv 
SierdexOnv 
amen 


‘I wished’ 
‘became’ 

“was able’ 
‘rejoiced’ 

‘was glad’ 
‘remembered’ 
“was ashamed’ 
“was afraid’ 
‘admired’ 
‘discussed’ 





‘assumed’ 
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(BovAopat) 
(yiyvouat) 
(Svvapat) 
(EvPpaiva) 
(jSopa1) 
(LILVTOKw) 
(AIGYDVOLGL) 
(poBéw) 
(ayapat) 
(SiaA€youar) 
(olopat) 


All these are aorist forms with intransitive active meanings. On the 
other hand, €otaAnv means unequivocally ‘I was sent’; likewise 
ExONTN|V means ‘I was struck’, €x@ADOnv ‘I was hindered’, éypagnv 
‘I was written/charged’, and similarly in the case of innumerable other 
verbs which are unquestionably passive in meaning. Yet, weak or 
strong, they are active in form. 

It is of little use to talk about ‘true passives’ on the one hand and 
‘middle deponents’, ‘passive deponents’ or ‘middle passives’ on the 
other. Such attempts at logical categorization are not very helpful to 
the learner; they do not cover all the varieties of form and meaning 
associated with aorist forms, and turn the facts about their nature and 
historical development upside down. 

It will be more helpful to observe that certain categories which in 
logic would be placed under separate headings, are actually quite close 
to one another: 

A person who ‘turns’ may be turned by another person. 

A person who ‘is glad’ may be gladdened by another person. 

A person who ‘remembers’ may be reminded by another person. 

A person who ‘is ashamed’ may be shamed by another person. 

A person who ‘is afraid’ may be frightened by another person. 

Sometimes the reason why we wish to assign a form to a particular 
category (middle, passive or whatever) has more to do with the 
idioms of our own language than with Greek. Consider, for instance, 
NttnO@n: does the fact that this form may be translated as ‘is 
conquered’ make it necessary to regard the Greek word as passive in 
meaning? Remember that English might express the same concept by 
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‘he lost’ (intransitive). Furthermore in Greek, too, the meaning of 
these aorist forms is not always rigidly fixed: émerp&On sometimes 
means ‘he tried’ (active) but also ‘he was tested’; €otpagn can mean 
‘he turned round’ (intrans.), but also ‘he was turned round’. 

In the course of time, however, and particularly after the complete 
set of aorist middle forms had developed (from the active: EAvca > 
EXvoadunv), most of the forms considered here became fixed as 
‘passive’ in sense. Even so, in a substantial minority of cases the older, 
intransitive-active meaning, appropriate to the form of these aorists, 
prevailed. After all, eyapnv and égavry are of a kind with éBnv, 
EBAaBnv and even éAvOnv. 


LESSON 71 


I. The Future 


Unlike the aorist, present, and perfect, the Greek future tense was not 
originally an independent system of forms. All its endings derive 
from the ‘thematic’ present, and the characteristic consonant -s- 
preceding them surely derives from the aorist, or more specifically, 
from the aorist subjunctive.' Hence there is no future subjunctive: it 
would be indistinguishable from the aorist subjunctive in most verbs. 

The future differs from all other Greek tenses in that all its moods 
refer to a specific time: they place what is being said into the future, 
whether an absolute future, or one relative to other events. Hence the 
so-called ‘aspects’ of the future are not indicated by distinctive forms, 
but have to be inferred from the context. For example, BaoiAevoet 
may mean ‘he will become king’, ‘he will be king’, or ‘he will remain 
king.’ 

Thus with regard to its forms, the future presents no fundamental 
problems. However, given the large amount of variation in the stem- 
and tense-forms, there is a corresponding superficial variety of future 
forms. Most of these have already been discussed in earlier lessons. 


lL. pvnjoopat odbé AcBwpar ’"AndAAwVOs ‘I will remember Apollo and not 
forget him’: this is the opening of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. Mvnoopa is 4 
future (L.65); as for A&cOwpat...is it an aorist subjunctive? Clearly it is one in form. 
but not in meaning if it were (‘may I...forget’), its negative would be pnde, not 
ode. Evidently AcOwpa. is felt to be equivalent to a future. Compare niopat, fut. 
of nivw: fundamentally an aorist subjunctive (L.66 and 68). 
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The purpose of lessons 71 and 72 is to provide a systematic synopsis 
of the future, based largely on material already well-known. 


Future Active and Middle! 
There are two (or perhaps three) different, though closely related, 
types of future. 
1. Most verbs have the characteristic consonant -s- without any 
expansion at the end of the stem, e.g. AD-@, fut. Ad-o-o. 
2.In a minority of cases, there is expansion of the -s- with the short 
vowel -e-, if there was not one there originally. This short vowel 
stood either (a) before the -s- (e.g. *ayyeA Eo -w > ayyEA@ ‘Attic’ 
future) or (b) after it (e.g. *xmAev-o&-ouat > nAevoodpat ‘Doric’ 
future). The -s- between the two vowels dropped out, and contraction 
was the result. 

To take first futures of type 1, characterized by: 


Expansion of the Stem by -s- Alone 

The superficial differences of appearance between Avow, ypayo and 
AeEw are not due to variations in form, but are merely the result of 
different ways of writing the same s-sound. In fact, the -s- in the 
future and s-aorist of vowel-stem verbs in general owes its existence 
(between vowels!) to the precedent set by consonant-stem verbs: e.g. 
Av-ow is formed on the analogy of e.g. Aetyw (yw = 10). 

The future of very many verbs is not a mere duplicate of the 
present expanded by -s-. We have seen this in hundreds of cases; as a 
reminder, here are a few examples: piAjow, 8npdow and SovAa@ow 
belong to the most common type, with a long stem-vowel in the 
future, as in all other principal parts except in the present, where it is 
short. In dental-stem verbs, e.g. nei18m — netow, neiBonar — 
neicouat, duKkaCw — 5.xd&ow, the dental has vanished before -s-, in 
accordance with phonetic law. 

From our study of the present and aorist, we know that in many 
verbs the present-stem differs thoroughly from the verb-stem proper: 
Whether through expansion, through vowel-gradation, or for some 
other reason; and the future, like all other tenses, is normally based on 
the verb-stem proper. This is why fundamental differences sometimes 
arise between the present and future. 


a ee 


|. The future passive and some rarer forms will be considered at the end of the 
next lesson. 
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The following examples may serve as reminders: 


Present Future 
AavOave = Anow (L.67) 
TOYYAVO -  tevEona1 (L.67) 
rovO&vopnar _ revoonat (L.67) 
LASKY W - metoopa (L.64) 
Tivo = rmiowar (L.66) 
TITPMOK - tpaow (L.65) 
YLYVAOK® _ yooonai (L.65) 


A number of verbs appear to have exempted themselves from the 
rule, alluded to above, which is generally observed by vowel-stem 
verbs. The following verbs have short -e-, not -7n- in their future. 


Present Future 
Qivew (+ compounds) QiVEOM 
APKEW APKEGW 
aiSeowat aidsecouat 
YEAGw YEAACOLAL 


Most of these are, in fact, not vowel-stem verbs, but original s- 
stems which have lost their -s. This is evident in the case of aidac 
(L.42), and that -s- has been lost in yeAa@ is shown by the aor. pass. 
eyeAdo@8nv, the verbal adjective yeAaotdc, and the aorist éyéAacce 
in Homer. Verbs with stems in -s develop, of course, in different ways 
from vowel-stems: aivéw and &pKetw@, however, remain problem- 
atical. 

It is surprising, then, that an undoubted s-stem verb like teAEo@ 
should behave differently again: its future, teA@, sounds exactly like 
its present. The same applies to kaA@ — fut. kaA@ (Homeric aor. 
exaAcooe) and yau@ — fut. yau@. The future of these verbs was 
apparently formed by analogy with that of similar-sounding liquid- 
stem verbs—with KaA@ and teA@ compare ayyeA@; with yapo 
compare vepu@ (L.60, 61). The fact that teA@, KaA® and yapo are 
not fixed as either vowel-stems or as s-stems favours this supposition: 
the aorist of yaua, Eynpa (< *eyapoa, cf. Everio) corresponds to 
that of an m-stem verb, and the root of kaAéw occurs in two forms: 
1. normal VkaA and 2. VKA, expanded by -n to give KAn- in the 
perfect and aorist passive (kéxAnKa, exAnOnv). 
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This brings us to the second basic type of future: the contracted 
future, also called the ‘Attic’ future. As we have been aware since 
L.56, 60 and 61, this is normal with liquid-stem verbs, and with verbs 
in -iG@ in stems of more than one syllable. Thus a few notes will 
suffice here. The texts in Part I L.71 provide some examples, e.g. 
oixiCw, fut. oix1@ (contrast xtiCa, fut. ktiow); yapiGopar, fut. 
yaproduar; Ktetva, fut. ktevG. One amazing thing to notice is that 
although the verb uc&youar behaves like teAéw—it has a contracted 
future and a short -e- in the aorist—in the perfect it has -n- and in the 
present no e-sound at all. 

The ‘Doric’ future mentioned above will be discussed in L.72. 


Principal Parts 


aivéw! AivEsw iveca speak of, agree 





ENQIVEM  ENAIVECOPAL EnTIveoa ENhiveKa Enthivnpar  eEnniveOnv approve, praise 
RAPQiveM Napaiveow naphiveoa naphivexa raphivnyoar napniveOnv encourage 
apPKEW apKEow iipKeoa suffice 

Yanew yapo eynua yeyaunKka marry (husband) 
yYapeouat yapyodpar eynpaynv yeyapnpar marry (wife) 
yeAaw yeAaoouar éyéAaca -eyeAao8nv laugh 

KaAEW KaA@ ExdAcoa KEKAnKa KEéKAnpar eKxAnOnv call 
GNOKPIVONAL -KpLVODWaL = - eK pi vay -KEKPLUQL answer 


(later -kpiOnoopar -expiOnv) 


ucryouar pwayovpar Epayeoapnv PWELayTppar fight 


TEAEW tEAG etéAcoa tetéAexa tetéAcopar eteAcoBnv complete 


II. Notes on Syntax 


A. Participial Phrases Expressing Questions 
Part I L.71 IIB 


To grasp the meaning of the participial phrases in this quotation from 
Plato is not unduly difficult, whether one tries to grasp it directly, 
through careful reading, or works it out slowly by writing out a 
word-for-word translation perhaps thus: o¢ napa tiva dpiEdpevoc 
‘as about to go to (see) whom?’, Kai tic yevnodpevoc ‘and expecting 
to become who?’, wc tivi 6vti ‘as to being what (kind of) man?’ etc. 
However, if one wished to render this passage into acceptable English, 


ees 


1. The simplex is seldom found in prose; cf. 6 aivos ‘tale’, ‘fable’. 
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one would need to split it up and use different constructions. In the 
Original quotation phrases consisting of question word + participle are 
used as the principal vehicles of meaning in a way that is unidiomatic 
in English. We would be more inclined to use a series of short parallel 
questions, using main verbs where Greek has participles, thus: ‘Who is 
it that you are going to see?’ ‘And what sort of person are you 
expecting to turn into?’, ‘What sort of man do you think Protagoras 
is, that you are willing to pay him money?’ 


B. Construction of a Complex Sentence 
Text IE4 


In this quotation from Xenophon, the structure of the sentence 
mirrors and elucidates in perfect balance the structure of the thought. 
The initial question posits its theme: could the Athenians recover their 
former excellence? What would they have to do to achieve this? The 
key phrase is ti no.obvtec—interrogative + participle: it serves to 
trigger off the discussion that follows. Its content may be summarized 
as follows. Three things were necessary: 1. aidac, 2. physical 
training, 3. obedience to the state. Three parallel rhetorical questions, 
contrasting the actual state of affairs amongst the Athenians with that 
of the Spartans, suggest that each and all of the requirements are 
unattainable. 


LESSON 72 


The Future (Continued) 
A. Stems in -F 


nAew and nvéw are not true vowel-stem verbs of the type represented 
by piAéw and novéw, any more than teAéw and aidéonai are. The 
cause of the apparent irregularities in teA€m and aidéouat was an -s 
which disappeared in early times. The stems of tAé@ and nvéw ended 
in -u; their roots were VxAev and Vrv EU; aS always, the v between 
vowels changed to w (Ff) and dropped out. Hence e.g. nAéEw (< 
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nAéFO), but ExAevoa.' Both verbs have middle-form futures:? 
NAEVGOLOAL, MVEVOOLAL. 

Kalo (Ké&w) and KAaiw (KA&w@) are verbs of the same type.’ Their 
roots are Vkav and VKAav, and this form of the stem is kept before 
consonants, e.g. in fut. kavow and aor. &kAavoa. The present is 
formed, in the usual manner, by the addition of -io, and *kaw 10 
(*k&p tm) and *klaw-io (kAGF:1w) duly turned into *xkaifa@ and 
*xhaifw. As always, the F dropped out between vowels (L.39; 41). 
Hence the forms xaiw and kxAaiw, which remained in use until late 
antiquity. 

The forms of their futures are thus perfectly regular. kAata, 
implying an emotion, has a future middle (36). Therefore KkAaio fut. 
KAadoopnat, but Kade@ fut. Kado. 

There are verbal adjectives with ‘intrusive sigma’ (L.70) derived 
from both these verbs: kavotoc, cf. Eng. ‘caustic’ (L.72 E3) and 
KAavotosc. The forms kavtdc¢ and kAavtoc, however, also occur, 
particularly in older texts. 


B. Doric Future 


In the Doric dialects, as was mentioned in L.71, the future was 
formed by the addition of -oe- to the verb-stem, which was 
subsequently contracted.* In Attic one encounters a few futures of this 
type, all in the middle. The future of nintm (L.63) is always 
reoovuat. Apart from this, instances of nAevoodpat, fut. of rrAE@, 
and gevEodpat, fut. of pevym (L.57) are quite frequent, but 
nmKevoonar and mevEopnai were at least equally common. 
Occasionally one also encounters nvevoodpat (pres. nvé€w) and 
KAavoodpat (pres. kAaio). 





1. To the present of these two verbs the same rule applies as to that of all one- 
Syllable verbs in -é@: they contract, if at all, only where the result is -e.. Thus Aci, 
mvei, but mAgopev, nmveopev. Likewise Sei, but Sedue8a. 

2. The active-form future is late and rare; so are the aorist and perfect passive. 

3. Ancient grammarians assert that kaw and KAdw are specifically Attic forms 
(1.e. in Attic the iota turned into consonantali and then dropped out). Extant 
manuscripts confirm that these were indeed the forms used in comedy, though from 
other authors the evidence is much scantier and from tragedy negative. 

4.E.g. Attic Ew from éya, but Doric &&@ (< *eEéw < *éy-oé-w); Att. doEete 
from S0Kxéw, but Doric SoEcite (< *50E€ete < *box-cE-ete). 
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C. Extension of the Stem by -n 


We have long been acquainted with extension of the stem by -n-, 
especially since the discussion of the aorist in L.70. The so-called 
‘aorist passive’ in particular is formed by the insertion of -n- between 
the verb-stem and the active endings, e.g. €xap-N-v, EyYpag'n-v, 
étpan-n-v (and, by analogy with such forms, €AvOnVv). This 
phenomenon is not confined to one particular tense: the insertion of 
-1)- is simply a device used commonly throughout the verb-system, for 
linking the verb-stem (particularly where it ends in a consonant) with 
elements beginning in a consonant. So if we recall a few examples of 
futures formed by n-extension, we can surmise that other principal 
parts of the same verbs may also be formed in this way, for example: 
wérAer — weAnoer; WEAAW — pEAATCO; Sei — SeTNoeEL; SEopar — 
Senoopar; BovAouar — BovAnoopar; e8éAw — &BeAnoo; oipar — 
oinoopar; yiyvopat — yevnoopar (Vyev); pavOdve — pabjconuar 
(Vuo8). 

The principal parts of the verb péw exhibit both -n- extension and 
the consequences of its stem ending in -v. The root of this verb is 
Vpev or with gradation zero Vpv (like adjectives of the type 
exemplified by ndvc, ndéoc, L.35). The substantive 10 pedua, ‘that 
which flows’, comes from the same root (cf. Eng. ‘rheumatism‘). 
Before vowels the diphthong ev changes to ef and loses its digamma, 
hence pres. péfw > pew, cf. rAEFw > nAEW. The remaining tenses 
are formed from pv (zero); -n- is used to link the root to the tense- 
endings.! 


D. Middle Future 


Middle future is not confined to verbs of which no active forms are 
used, such as BovAopar — fut. BovAnoopar; Hyéopar — fut. 
NyNoopat; many verbs with active presents also have middle futures. 
This is true of many verbs expressing emotions or some mental 
activity, but also of a large number of others, which cannot be 
subsumed under any common heading. Yet all these have active 
meanings. Some cases in point (illustrated in the texts of Part I L.72) 


1. Sanskrit shows that this root originally began with s-, which changed, in 
Greek, to h- (cf. septem, exnta). Hence the aspiration of the initial p, and the 
doubling of the rho after the augment, e.g. Eppeov. The same applies to all Greek 
words beginning with p. 
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are: a) verbs concerned with emotion or thinking: &kovoopat, 
Bonoopat, yeAaoopat, yy@oouat, KAadoonar, pabnoopar, 
neioopat (from na&oxyo, often also meiOw); b) other verbs with a 
middle future: Guaptnoopat, dnoPavodpat, AnAaVINOOUAaL, 
Bnoopar, Kapodpar, Ajwouat, necodpat, niopar, TAEvCOUaL, 
NVEVOOLAL, PLTOOLAL, OLynoopat, tevEouar, pedEouar (-odpar); 
c) Eoopant, fut. of eipi (L.36). 

However, this same middle future form often enough conveys a 
passive meaning, as in the case of e.g. ddixnoopat, AEGopat, 
LVIHOVEVOOUAL, TILNOOLAL, OPEANoonaL. 


E. Future Passive 


The future passive is derived from the aorist passive. In the light of 
what we have now learnt about the aorist passive, it ought to cause no 
surprise that e.g. AvOnoowat, rardevOjoonat, ypagnjoopat, and 
many other futures of this kind convey a true ‘passive’ meaning, but 
where this aorist is active in meaning, so too is the future derived 
from it, e.g. in evopavOnoonat, HoOnHoopat, ExnAaynoopat, 
Pavnootar, PoBNOncopar (cf. L.55). 

Occasionally both middle and passive futures of the same verb are 
used with an identical meaning, e.g. NttHoopa and HrtnOnoouat, 
“shall be inferior’/‘shall lose’ (L.55). 


F. Future Perfect (Middle Forms) 


The future perfect is rare, but very expressive. Its meaning depends 
on that of the corresponding perfect (expressing intensity, or a state 
that has been reached), and may be active or passive: 


Active meaning: Kexpa&Eouat ‘I shall scream mightily’; 
nemnavoetar ‘he will be utterly compliant’; 
Passive meaning: menxpac€eta ‘it shall be done’. 


Cf. Part I L.68 I[K4 AcAdoetat, and L.57 IIJ1 nexaAnéEetar. 
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G. Principal Parts 












l 
l 





rKEW 






enAevoa néndevxa- 
3 


TAEvGcopar sail 





KVEW TVEvooLaL 

















ENVEvOa -RENVEVKG blow, breathe 
Kal@ Kavow éexavoa KEKADUaL éexavOnv bum 
KAaio KAavdooua ExAavoa KexAavHat _ bewail 
pew purjoopar eppony EpponKa flow 
QEvy@ pevtouan! EMVYOV REMEvYAa flee 
Xaipw AAiphow eyapnv KeyapnKka rejoice 
peAer weaAnoer epeéAnoe (wepéAnke rare) it concerns (me) 
(HOt tivoc) (WEpNAE poet.) I care, 






am concemed with 
weEAAw wEeAATOW EneAAnoa I am about to, hesitate 
BovAopar  Povdnoouor  éPovAnOnv 









will, wish 


LESSON 73 


The Perfect 


The form and meaning of the perfect active and medio-passive have 
been known since L.17 and 34.* Like the texts of Part I L.73, the 
following provides a brief and systematic survey of the perfect as 
encountered so far, with a few details added. The perfect is 
characterized by its endings and its stem. 


Endings 

In the middle passive (perf. and pluperf.) the endings are the same as 
the corresponding ones in the other tenses; for the indicative cf. L.34 
and 38. For the perfect active IE had a distinctive system of endings. 
In Greek this has been assimilated to a large extent to those of the 
aorist and present, but the following elements from it were generally 
retained, to a greater or lesser extent: Indic. Ist pers. sing. -o 
(AéAvKa); 2nd pers. sing.-@a (preserved only in oicQa, ‘thou 





1. The Doric future in -odpa. occurs as an alternative to nmAevoopat, 
nvevoopuar and gevCouat. 
2. The passive partic. menAevopevoc is rare; the fut. rAevoONcopar is very 


late. 

3. Here, and always, ‘-’ before a verb-form indicates that it is only found in 
compounds. 

4. See also L.40, for the pluperfect. 
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knowest’, 71000, ‘thou wert’); 3rd pers. sing. -e (AéAv«Ke: the 
similarity of this ending and that of the Ist sing. with the aorist led to 
the general assimilation); Imper. 2nd pers. sing. -81 (té8va01, cf. aor. 
pass., pav791, 8781); Infin. -evar (cf. eivat, Bijvar and below L.81 
t1Qévat); Partic. -a>¢, -6c, -via (above L.28); also, finally, certain 
problematic endings of the pluperfect (L.40). 

The 3rd pers. plur. perfect ending -ao1(v) from *-anti probably 
arose out of the need to differentiate the perfect from the aorist and 
imperfect. The remaining active endings require no comment. 


Stem 

Apart from reduplication, the stem of the perfect is essentially the 
simple verb-stem, to which the endings are attached directly 
(yEypag-a, AEAvD-wWa1). On ablaut and n-extension, see below. 


The Weak Perfect Active 

is a formation of relatively late origin, peculiar to Greek. It is formed 
by adding -« to the stem. (In Homer such forms are practically 
confined to the singular.) This -x, originally a device for linking 
vowel-stems with vowel-endings (e.g. AEAv:K-a), also made its way 
into the perfect of consonant-stem verbs. Thus it occurs regularly in 
dental-stems (e.g. néme1[O:]xa, L.56), polysyllabic liquid-stems 
(nyyeAxa, L.60) and nasal stems, though only rarely and late 
(aronegayKo, L.61, table B); more often the latter are extended by 
-1|, e.g. wepevnKka. In consequence, 


The Strong Perfect Active 

is found principally in mute-stem verbs other than dentals, i.e. in 
labial-stems (e.g. yeypaqa) and guttural-stems (e.g. nEgevya). It is 
also found in other consonant-stem verbs, and so in liquid-stems (e.g. 
Sie@Bopa) and nasal-stems (e.g. &néxtova). However, in many of 
these verbs, a perfect active is found either not at all, or only rarely 
and late. For modifications of the stem see below. For perfects with 
intransitive meaning see L.63 (yéyova) and add: néxnpaya (L.57), 
nérovWa (L.56), eiw8a (L.68). 
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The Perfect Medio-Passive 

is always strong. Here consonantal stem-endings are often modified 
when they clash with endings beginning with consonants. Details of 
this have been given above in L.56-61; for ‘intrusive’ sigma see L.70. 


Extension of the Stem by -n 

As already known from L.70 and 72, -7 is often used to attach 
endings beginning with a consonant to consonantal stems.' This 
happens in the perfect as well as in the ‘aorist passive’ and future. In 
some verbs -1- extension occurs only in the perfect (e.g. KkexunKa, 
HELEVIKA, TETOYNKA, WEUGYNTtTaAL); in others (e.g. KexyapnKa, 
EppvnKa, yey€vnuar) it is a feature shared with other tenses. The 
resulting forms are presumably modelled on those found in -€o verbs, 
e.g. wencO-n-Ka, cf. ndOTOyN Ka; BeBODA-N-pat, cf. AeADTN pat. 


Modification of the Stem 

1. By Aspiration. Aspiration of the final consonant is frequent in the 
perfect of guttural-stems, and in that of all labial-stems, if they have a 
perfect at all (i.e. with stems in -«, -y, -x, or -B); e.g. megvAaya, 
nerpaya (L.57) and Kkéxoga (Konto), téetpipa (tpiBw), BEBAaGGA 
(BAartw, L.58); also, of course, in the perfect of aspirate-stem verbs, 
e.g. YEeypagoa, KEKpvod.” 


2. By Ablaut (Vowel-Gradation) 

e/o. Labial-stems: Aeinw — AéAouna, tpégw — tEtpog~a — TEOpappar 
(L.58), kAéntw — KéxAoga. Dental-stems: neiOm — néxo018a; also 
Eo.uxa and eiwO0a. Nasal- and p-stems: &roxKteiva — anEKTOVG 
(L.61); 5tapBeipw — S1épBopa (L.60). (Compare pHyvvpt — Eppoya, 
with long vowels, L.76.) 

e/a. Liquid-stems (of one syllable): ot€AAw — EotaAKa, EotaApat, 
oBeipw — Ep0apKxa, EpPappatr (also aor. pass. L.60; L.70). 


3. By Aspiration and Ablaut 
c/o. Labial-stems (L.58): nméun@ — TETOLOA, THENW — TETPOOG, 
KAETTM — KEKAOgE. 


1. As was observed e.g. in L.63; 66; 67 and, particularly, in connection with the 
aor. pass. in L.70 and with the future in L.72. For further examples see Part I L.73. 

2. But e.g. tetapaya (pres. tapacow) and tétaga (pres. Bantw) are attested 
only by grammarians, and jpxa is not found before the 2nd cent. CE. 
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4. By Other Ablauts 

o/n. paivopar —pépnva, paivopar —xéonva, cf. AapPava — 
é1An@a (L.67). Similarly the following forms, likewise with an 
active-intransitive meaning: 

Vo-o. ylyvonai — yéyova (L.63); also nintw — néntwKxa (L.63), tivo 
— néraxa (L.66), mikt@ —tétoKa (L.63). 


The distinguishing feature of all perfects is reduplication.' It is a 
feature shared with Latin (e.g. dedi, cecini, pepuli), i.e. it is of IE 
origin. Anyone who is unclear which varieties of perfect- 
reduplication are exemplified in each of the examples in Part I L.73, 
text Al (including éyvwxa, Kkéxtnpat, rexntwKa), should refer to 
L.17. The following variations call for further discussion: 


1. Ei- Reduplication. We already know why some verbs have ei-, and 
not €- or 7)-, as their augment (above, L.68). For the same reason— 
namely that a consonant, o or fF, has dropped out before the initial 
vowel—one occasionally finds ei- serving as reduplication. In such 
verbs the ei- may also serve as the augment in the aorist (e.g. Ea, 
Elaoa, ElaKa; EepyaCouar, cipyacaunv, eipyacpat), but sometimes 
only as reduplication in the perfect (e.g. Aan Bava, ciAnga, 
etAnupar [L.67]; dareyouar, SietAcypar).? 


2. Other After-Effects of Lost F 

As we know (L.64), aAioKxopat has aor. eaAwv, perf. E&AwKa, both 
due to lost initial F. The same fact accounts for the imperfect and 
perfect forms of Op&w ‘I see’: E@pwv, EOpaxa (later E@®paxa) from 
*reFopaka. Similarly eipnxa, etpnuar (below, L.85). Further 
instances are: 


eiwQa and goixa 

elw8a ‘I am accustomed’, ‘in the habit’. From 16 €80c¢ ‘custom’, ice. 
FEBoc, Vee, originally Vswedh (hence Lat. sue-sco, sue-vi). With 
es €/o, reduplication and lengthening of o and e€, *se-swodh-a > 
elw0a. 


ee *#*". 


1. Except oida, L.74. 
(2. Also ovveiAeypat from ovAA€éyo ‘collect’, though the simplex, XEyw, has 
Aéheypau! 
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¢ouxo ‘I am like’. Veix, ‘like’ (e.g. in 7 eixev, ‘likeness’, ‘portrait’), 
from *feix. With ablaut e/o and reduplication, *Fé-FoiK-a > Eoixa. 
As an alternative to the regular participle €o.xm@c, there exists the 
(unreduplicated?) form cixac, cikdc, Eikvia, gen. EiKOTOG. This is 
frequently used, especially in the neuter: eixoc ‘what resembles (the 
likely or reasonable)’, i.e. ‘probable’, ‘reasonable’. There is also a 
cognate adverb eixotwe ‘as expected’, ‘reasonably’, ‘of course’, and a 
verb derived from it: etkaCm, meaning (a) ‘make a 
likeness/comparison’, (b) ‘conjecture’ (reckon probable); also an 
adjective éx.eixns ‘as one would assume’, ‘proper’, ‘fair’. 


3. Attic Reduplication. We have long been familiar with the perfect of 
aKOvM, aK Koa, from aknKofFa, where the first syllable, not just 
the first letter of the stem is reduplicated, and the vowel of the (now) 
second syllable is lengthened. These so-called ‘Attic’ reduplications in 
the perfect—comparable to the aorist reduplication in jyayov, 
oryoyeitv—are also found in: 
éAnAvOa ‘have come, am here’ (hAPov —- old form HAVAov - 
eABeiv ) 
OAwAG ‘am lost’ (OAAvpaL) 
oAMAEKa ‘have lost’ (OAAvL) 
Ou@poKa ‘have sworn’ (Opvopt, Ouvda) 
eAnAeyuar ‘am refuted’ (EA€yyo) and with ‘intrusive’ p 
eypnyopa ‘am awake’ (eyeipa). 

The pluperfect of these verbs is rare: eiAnAov8er (Homer), 
OAMAELV, also MAMAEW, ONONOKELV (? M -), EEerAnAeyxto, 
EYPTIYOPEtv. 


Perfect with Root-Gradation 

E.g. te8vnxa — te8vapev. We have already encountered similar 
gradations, most notably in the singular and plural optative forms of 
eivi (einv — eipev, L.25), of vowel-stem verbs (no.oinv — no.oipey, 
L.49) and of the aor. pass. (Av@einv —-AvOeipev, L.43). The closest 
parallel, however, is to be found in the aorist indicative of certain 
athematic verbs (e.g. €0nxa — €Bepev, L.8O0ff.). For, in the perfects 
considered here, the difference between singular and plural is more 
than just a matter of quantitative ablaut of the stem-vowel. Moreover, 
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these three perfects, té8vynxa, BéBnka and gotnKa (‘I stand’),’ have 
the characteristic -x- of the weak perfect in the singular, but not in the 
plural. These perfect indicative systems thus seem to combine the two 
available options, strong and weak. Such alternation was not confined 
to the indicative. In the optative of 8vjicKw only the strong form 
teOvainy is attested; likewise té8va61 for the imperative. But in the 
infinitive and participle the two options compete with each other: 
besides teOvcvat one finds teAvnKévat; besides teOvemcs, gen. 
teOvedtoc (from te8vnwc, -n@toc), one finds just as frequently 
teOvnKkacs, teOvnKdtoc. The long form even found acceptance at an 
early date for use in the indicative plural, e.g. teOvnKaov. 

In these perfects, clearly, older principles of formation operated 
alongside more recent ones. It is not easy to account for this in simple 
historical terms. But understanding their structure will make it easier 
to recognize these forms. They will be encountered frequently.’ 

In addition to the weak perfect forms, e.g. EotnKa, tE8vyKa, 
BéBnka? etc. (like mexoinxa) one finds the following strong forms:* 


Indic. EOTOEV EOTATE EOTAOLV 
téOvapev teOvaoiv 
BeBaow 
Subj. eot@ EOTMPEV EOTOOLV 
BeBadoiv 
Opt. EOTAINV 
teOvainv teOvaiev 
Imper. éotaO1 EOTATH EOTATE 
téOvabr teOvato 
Infin. eotavat Part. EOTWG, -06, -@oa 
teOvavai teOvede, -dc, teAvedou 
BeBavar BeBwc, BeBdoa 


1. Intransitive perfect from totn ‘I make to stand’ (L.78). 

2. Some of the old strong forms are preserved as late as the New Testament. 

3. These verbs provide particularly clear illustrations of the specific meaning of 
the Greek perfect as referring to a state of affairs which has been reached and is still 
the case (L.17): otnxev ‘he stands’; 5é501xe ‘I am full of fear’; te8v_Kev ‘he is 
dead’. Moreover, BéBnkev means not only ‘he is away’, ‘he has gone’, but ‘he is 
Standing’, ‘is firmly established’. 

4. Some extremely rare old forms are excluded from mention here. 
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d€51a, an alternative to 5€501xa ‘I am afraid’, differs from the 
preceding verbs in that its strong forms are found also in the singular 
of its indicative. 


Indic.  d€d10 (5510) dedte Sedev  dedute dediaciv 


Subj. dedio dedinu dediwotv 
Imper.  d€516r 
Infin. dediévan Part. ded10<, dSed.via 


A complete strong pluperfect corresponding to 5€510 was in use: 
(edediew — E55 perv...) and one also encounters a few strong 
pluperfect forms of the three other verbs, e.g. Eotacav, BeBacay, 
éteOvacav. Alongside these, there were normal pluperfect forms 
corresponding to the weak perfects, thus e.g. clotnxKer, éteOvijxet, 
eBeBner, €Sedoixer. The first two of these verbs also had 
corresponding future perfects (see L.72): eotnEer ‘will stand’ and 
teOvnee ‘will be dead’. 


Some Principal Parts 





aKovw AKOLTOLAL WKovea Tikovopat nKovoOnv hear 

Baiva Broopat eBnv go 

Siaréyopar SiardéEopar  dreréxOnv SiciAeypar discuss 

diadexOnoopar 
EYEIP® eyepa@ NYElpa eynyeppar nyépOnv wake 
eypnyopa am awake 

éhabve! EAD jjAaca -EAnAaKka eAnAaHar NnAGBnv — drive 

eAEyY@ eAéyEo NAecyEa - éAnAcypar nAeyxOnv criticize 
refute 


KAA ® KaAd exaAcoa KEKANKG KéxAnpar eKAnBnv — call, shout 


(Kk pato)? Kekpacopat avéxpayov Kéxpaya scream 


(xpa&w) (Expata) 


1. All tenses as if from €Ac@ (a present which survived in poetry). The future is 
like a contracted present in -a@ and resembles the futures of BiBaCw ‘make to go’ 
(BiB@-G1c) and oxedavvvp (oxeda, oxedaic, L.77). It is an ‘Attic’ future (L.71), 
like KaA@-eic and teA@-etc, but in -aa, not -€w. The present, EAadvo, presents a 
kind of n-extension of the root VéAa-, rather like that in pBdva, aor. Egbaca 
(Vo0a). 

2. The forms in brackets are rare or late. In the Greek Bible (Ps. 21.1; Acts 
24.21) there is even a perfect-aorist form, éxéxpa€a ‘I am crying out’, ‘shouting’. 
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LESSON 74 


I. eidov and oida 


From the IE root vvid- (Sanskrit veda, Lat. video, Germ. wissen, 
Eng. ‘to wit’), were derived two Greek verbs, completely distinct 
from one another in form and meaning, despite their common origin, 
namely: 

1. the aorist form eidov, subj. 150 (< Eridov, Fidm), meaning ‘I 
saw’—a normal strong aorist from the unchanging root Vvid, cf. Lat. 
video; 

2. the perfect form (without reduplication) oiSa (FoiSa) ‘I know’. In 
terms of form, oida corresponds to Lat. vidi. But, like Lat. novi (and 
similarly Greek €yvmxa.) oida is a perfect with a ‘present’ meaning: 
‘I have seen and thus know’, hence simply ‘I know’. 

In the conjugation of oiSa the following vowel-gradations of the 
root Vvid are found: shortest form (zero), V F156; longer form 
(normal), VFe15. 

These same gradations are displayed in the modern German verb 
wissen, ‘to know’: ich wei ‘I know’, wir wissen ‘we know’. In Greek 
the longer form of the root is found with ablaut o/e: Vro.d and Vets. 
The way these three root-forms are distributed among different parts 
of the verb is readily understandable. In the indicative plural, the 
short form Ve15 is used, and the long form Vroud in the singular. 
That is exactly the pattern of the perfects discussed in the last lesson, 
e.g. EoTNKa — Eotapev. Again, in the imperative of these verbs only 
the shorter form is used (Eota81 and té8v081): similarly in the case 
of oiSa the imperative is to8 (from * F181). 

All the other forms of the perfect are formed from Ve15: subj. 156, 
opt. eldeinv, inf. eidévat, partic. eid@c; there is also a regular future 
middle formed similarly: eicouat (< *etd-copat). 

Finally, there is also a pluperfect, having the augment, with singular 
and plural distinguished by gradation. In early texts its endings are 
variable, but in the course of time they became standardized so that 
-€l- was confined to the singular and -e- to the plural. 

The result was as follows. (The forms underlined are the classical 
ones; those printed above the line are earlier, those below later). 


eS 


1. However, the latter forms appear early in Ionic, some of them even in Homer. 
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16 “EV 
1G “Lev ioe ig -ao1(v) 
oldapev oldate o1dacu(v) 
16 eva 
etc. Infin. eid-Evor 


Imper. 9-01, ig-ta, io-te, to -twv Part. £15 a, -dc, cid-via; ci5-dtos, cid -vicc 


1OTWOAV 


Pluperf. 715-n,’ 715-n oa, 718-e1, H15-e-pev, 415-e-te, H15-€-cav 


wv 


ev TnLder 





Fut. E1GOUGL, etc. 


Hence, although eidov and oida both derive from the same root 
Vvid, there are no ambiguous forms. In the aorist etSov, the €- is the 
augment and consequently is found only in the indicative. The 
situation is quite different in the case of oiSa — topev. Apart from the 
aor. indic. eidov etc., all forms beginning with ei5- belong to oida 
(ablaut Vre15). On the other hand, all forms of eiSov apart from the 
indic. begin with 16-, whereas the i6- found at the beginning of a few 
early forms of oiSa had changed to io- by the classical period. 
Finally, there can naturally be no pluperfect and no future-perfect 
form derived from the aorist eidov; thus eioopar and 718 (Serv) 
can only belong to oida. 


II. Notes on Syntax 


The texts in Part I L.74 contain examples of certain constructions 
which may still cause the student surprise, though their underlying 
principles have already been explained. These are constructions 
involving: 


A. Attraction of the Relative 


In text BI, &E101 thc EAevPeptac hc KéxtnoOe, the relative pronoun 
is not in the accusative, as the governing verb xéxtnoQV_e would appear 


1. From *oi8-8a: the same change also accounts for all the other cases where 6, 
rather than 8, is found before consonants, e.g. * 1601, (001; *t5te, tote; *1dnti > 
1GQOL. 

2. Once more an e€/n-lengthening of the root. 
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to require: it has been ‘attracted’ to the substantive to which it refers 
back, not only agreeing with it in gender and number, as invariably 
happens, but also in its case; cf. the end of B1.! 

Text C3: oddév dv Aéyovoty: again the pronoun is in the genitive 
and not in the logically ‘correct’ accusative. The relative wv refers, 
and has been attracted, to a genitive tovtm@v which, as is usual in 
constructions of this kind, is not actually expressed but is imagined or 
‘understood’. Thus dv Aéyovovw here stands for tobtwv & Aéyovotv. 
Such is the Jogical explanation for the construction here, but to a 
native speaker of Greek it would not have seemed so complicated; he 
would presumably have felt @v A€yovow to be the partitive genitive 
of & A€yovotv. 


B. The Object of Verbs of Knowing 


As this lesson is principally concerned with the verb oiSa, this seems 
a suitable context for surveying the various different constructions 
which were used with this verb and its compound ovvot1da. It is 
worthwhile to consider the particular nuances conveyed by each of 
these. What follows is only a brief outline: 

1. Verbs of knowing may have as their subject simply a noun in the 
accusative: thus in text C5 oide tov Bavatov; D5 eidein? teyvnv— 
and in many other places; 

2. Their object, alternatively, may be a relative or interrogative 
subordinate clause, introduced by & (G4; C5 etc.); ot. (B2, G4 etc.); 
ti (D4) or ei (A4; C5 etc.); 

3. Or, finally, their object may be expressed by participles in various 
cases (B2, C2, Fl etc; cf. above L.38; cf. also L.65; L.66; L.67). 

The student will find it instructive to study all the relevant texts in 
Part I L.74, considering what shade of meaning each of the 
constructions used expresses, and why it (and no other construction) 
was chosen for its particular context. 





1. Also comparable are cases of attraction as in text G5, where the predicate-noun 
SMppootv is attracted to the dative nuiv—where one would have expected the 
accusative for the subject of the infinitive (L.17). See also L.71 and Part II L.13, 
Exercitia, ii. 

2. Optative (instead of indicative), assimilated to €pdo1. Thus another case of 
‘attraction’! 
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LESSON 75 


The Athematic Present 
A. Of ‘Media tantum’ 


All the verbs considered so far, in spite of various differences, have 
one thing in common: their present tense is formed thematically, i.e. 
the thematic vowel o/e stands between the present stem and the 
endings (e.g. AD-o-pev, pavOdv-e-te, Eylyv@oK‘0-v, THEN ‘O-Leba, 
rovOav -d-we8a, Epy-e-o8e, éxeA&8-0-vt0).! 

In the next ten lessons (L.75-84) we shall be concentrating on verbs 
in whose present (incl. imperf.) endings are attached directly to the 
stem, without the intervening thematic vowel. Obviously, this was 
only possible in the case of stems ending in a vowel. 

What follows, therefore, is the completion of our survey of the 
different forms of the present-stem: earlier, in L.63—67, we were 
examining various thematic forms of the present; consideration of 
athematic forms has been postponed until now for practical reasons.’ 
Outside the present, the verbs which we shall now be considering 
present nothing new: in so far as they form other tenses at all, they 
conform—with variations—to already familiar patterns.? 


Endings 
In the medio-passive, the endings of the athematic present are the 
same as those of thematic verbs, but this is not the case in the active. 
For this reason, we shall begin with those athematic verbs which exist 
only in the middle,* e.g. keiwar ‘I lie’ (stem = root: «Ket-) and 
Svovapat ‘I can’ (stem = root: Svva-). 

The familiar medio-passive endings—the primary ones in the 
present, the secondary ones in the imperfect—are attached directly to 


1. Two unavoidable and familiar exceptions (whose conjugations will soon prove 
useful in what follows) are the athematic verbs eiyi and @nyt (L.10). 

2. See, however, Part I L.68. 

3. Observe, then, that we have to deal only with the present of the notorious ‘-L'- 
verbs’, and that three-quarters, or even nine-tenths of their conjugations conform © 
well-known patterns. Only SiS, tt@npt, inp have unusual features in the aonst 
as well, but the student acquainted with the ‘root aorist’ (L.69) will find even thes¢ 
quite familiar. 

4. ‘Media tantum’ (L.36), sometimes abstrusely called ‘deponent verbs’. 
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the stem (in this case equivalent to the root): S0va-pat, kel "WNV. 
This, of course, is exactly what also happens in the perfect medio- 
passive of thematic verbs: compare Sédvapat, -oa1, -ta. with 
AEA WO, -Ga1, -tTaL. The athematic present also resembles these 
perfects in that the -s- of the endings -oa. and -oo is retained, even 
though it stands between two vowels: compare 5dvacat, KELOO, 
éxeioo! with AgAvoat, AEAVGO, EAEADVOO. 

However, these athematic presents do not share the peculiarities of 
accentuation found in these perfects. Contrast Sbvac@ar (infin.) with 
AcAvo8a1; Svvapevoc (part.) with AeAvpEevoc.? 

That said, the conjugation of these middle-only verbs is of so 
familiar a type that complete paradigms are not required. For 
illustration here is the 


Indicative 
aya- 
dvva- 
ENLOTO- 


Epa- Endings: 
Kpepa- 


KEt- 


(x&8-) 





(N.B. changes of accent in the Ist plural) 


Subjunctive and Optative 
The optative of xeipat and KkaOnpar (keoipnv and KaBoipnv) is 
extremely rare, the subjunctive (ké@pat and ka8Gp"a1) scarcely less 


1. Exceptions: &50vw (< -aco) and nriotw (imperf.); also éniotw (2nd pers. 
Sing. imper.), though éntotaoco is often found in poetry. Whereas in the classical 
period the imperative k&@noo was used for ‘sit down’, in post-classical times one 
also finds x&8ov. 

2. c&Onuat and Keipat are also perfect in meaning; thus Keipat is used of laws 
and customs, which have at some time ‘been placed’ and hence now ‘lie’, i.e. ‘are 
valid’. Only minor details, like the accentuation of the participle, hinders the 
designation of both of these verbs formally as ‘perfects without reduplication’, like 
the active oida: comparison with other IE languages also advises against such a 
Classification. 
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so.' As for &yapat, Sdovapat, exniotapar, Epapor and kpépapan, 
the accentuation of their subjunctive and optative forms appears to 
have been taken over from that of the corresponding forms of 


thematic verbs and particularly from their very similar-sounding 
aorist.” 


Subjunctive:  dv0vapat, ddovni, dovntar... 
ENLOTMNAL, EXLOTHL, ENLOTNTAL... 


dvovaiunv, dovaro, Sovaito... 
ETLOTAILNV, EMLOTALO, ENIOTAITO... 
cf. Avoat 


Imperative: (Exiotaco >) éniotw, éeniotao8a, eniotacbe, ExiotacBav 
KEiGo, Keia8u, Keicbe, keicBav 
Ka8noo, kabno8a, caOno8e, cabnobav 


Infinitive: dvva- 
ENLOTO- 
KEI- 





KaO7}- 


Participle: Suvapevoc, Suvapevov, Svovapevn 
KaOnpEvoc, KaOnpevov, KabnpEevn 


Imperfect 

Augment: eniotapa. is in origin a compound (Vsta, cf. Lat. stare) 
meaning, literally, ‘stand on (something)’ mentally; cf. Eng. 
‘understand’, German verstehen; however, this fact had long been 
forgotten. Hence the augment is placed before the prefixed preposition 
and not after it; thus: 7niota&unyv. In k&Onpar, similarly, 
displacement of the augment sometimes occurs, though not invariably. 
Though the simplex hwo. was retained in poetry, only ka8npat was 
used in prose. Hence, as time went on, the augment came to be placed 
more and more often before the preposition thus: éxa@npnv;: 


1. The moods of ca8éCopant (also Ka8iCopat) ‘I sit down’, ‘am seated’ are 
often used in place of those of k&@npa. 

2. At least in the subjunctive, one might expect some after-effect of contraction of 
the final stem-vowel with the ending, as e.g. *5vuva-opar > *5vva@pat, like 
Ka8eEwpat > Ka8@ya1. However, what we actually find is d50vapat, dovni etc.. 
like ADompat, Avon etc. 
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however the (strictly correct) form xa8qynv is common enough. 
Thus: 


edvva- “LTV 


Nriota- Endings: -co 
EKEI- -TO, etc. 
(€)Ka8n- 





(with regular changes of accent). 


Other Tenses 


For the remaining tenses see the principal parts in the table below. 
They are in fact rarely used. Only d0vapat has anything like a 
complete set of tenses and even its perfect is unattested before the 4th 
cent. BCE. The same is true of the aorist of €miotapa1. Observe that 
whenever an aorist of these verbs is found in prose it takes the so- 
called ‘passive’ form (but it does not have a passive meaning).' 


Principal Parts” 


Present Imperfect Future Aonst Perfect 

Gyauar Nyaunv nyac8nv wonder at 
Sovapor eSvvapnv? Svvjcopar eSvvnOnv (Sedovnpar) be able 
ENIOTALAL KIGTaLNV Eniothnoopar (HnriotHOnv) know 


Epayar Npapnv epacOjocouar npaoOnv love? 
KaOnar (€)KaOqynv (Kabjoopat) 
KEILOL EKELMTIV KELOOLAL 





KPEVQLQL EKPELaNV KpELToOoLaL 


1. See above, L.70. In the poetry of Homer and his followers, however, middle- 
form aorists are not uncommon, e.g. Nyacauny, Edvvnoaunv, Npacduny. 

2. Forms in brackets are rare; extremely rare forms are excluded. For the aorists 
see L.70. 

3. Alternatively with augment 9-: RSvvapnyv, ndvvnOnv (by analogy with 
0€Aw/é8Aw, NOEANO). 

4. If we regard npaynv, épac8noopat and jpaoOnv (correctly) as parts of 
Epapuat, it follows that épdw is confined to the present (incl. imperf. Npov). Its 
Passive—apart from the participle 6 Ep@pevoc, 7 Epmpevn—is rare. 

5. Intransitive. The verb meaning ‘hang’ (transitive) is Kpepavvouut (L.77). 
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B. Verbs in -vvp (Medio-Passive) 


A€ikvy Lat, Wetyvv tal, ANOAAD-oal, ExHyvv-to etc: the medio- 
passive forms illustrated in Part I L.75, section II, are of exactly the 
same type as dvva-pat, KaOn-ta1, Exet-to etc. from section I. They 
are all athematic present forms. To appreciate the implications of the 
term ‘athematic present’, compare and contrast the following forms: 
SeiKvy ‘Lat: contrast Ab-o-pat, but compare x&On por and AéAv ‘pat; 
Lelyvv ‘tai: contrast Ab-e-ta1, but compare éxiota tar and AéAv -ta1; 
ETTYVv ‘tO: contrast €AD-e-to, but compare Exe1-to and éAéAv ‘to. 

It makes, of course, no difference to the medio-passive forms that 
the verbs being considered here have, in addition to the medio- 
passive, an active form-system (which we shall be studying in the next 
lesson), whereas Svvapat etc. are ‘middle-only’ verbs. detkvvpa is 
an ‘athematic present’, like 50vayua1, and has the same distinctive 
features: no €/o connecting vowel; retention of -s- in detxvvoat, 
de€ikvvco (imper.) and édeixvvco (as in dbvacai etc. and AEAvoa1 
etc.); the accentuation Seixvvc8at, Serxvodpuevoc, as in bdvac8at, 
dSvuvapevos (and not as in the perfect passive). 


Subjunctive and Optative 

These are formed thematically, i.e. on the model of e.g. AD@pat: 
subj. derkvo@pat, Serkvonr... (contrast SOVv@pat...); opt. 
derxvvo0ipny, detkvvoio... (contrast Svvaipnv...). 

This is part of a larger historical process: the athematic present 
begins to die out. Before our eyes it gradually loses its individuality as 
it is ‘infiltrated’ by the thematic (o-)present. In the active one can 
follow this process in detail: in the medio-passive the ousting of 
athematic forms by thematic ones in the subjunctive and optative was 
complete by the time of the earliest surviving Greek, while in the 
other moods athematic forms were retained. 

‘In the subjunctive and optative it is like Avowat; in the other 
moods like S5vvapat and A€Avpat.’ Once this has been grasped, 
soporific and detailed paradigms of the present of deikvvpat and 
kindred verbs are not needed. 


Other Tenses of Seikvvpai, Welyvvtat, THyVvtTat 
Setxvupar: consider SeiEa1, 5eiEao8a1 and cognates like dSeiypa., 
onddereic, napaderyya: clearly its root is VSerx (cf. Lat. dico); 
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letyvvtar: consider péperktan, ery8ev and cognates like p(e)i&\: 
clearly its root is Vu(e)ty; 


mhyvvtar: consider perf. part. LENNYOG aor. Enayn (ablaut: L.70): 
Clearly its root is Vien. 

Evidently the present-stem of these three verbs has been formed by 
the addition of the syllable -vv to their roots, just as the present-stems 
of dnaptave, aicoOdvopuat etc. were formed by the addition of -av 
to their roots. However, whereas the presents in -cv@, -cvopar are 
formed thematically, those in -vuut, -vvpat are formed athematically. 
In the medio-passive the v in the stem-extension -vv is short 
throughout. 

These three verbs are thus simple mute-stems, viz. guttural-stems 
like di1@KO, Gyo, Anyo, exnAnttw (L.67). This is their true 
character, which in the present is disguised by the vv-extension of 
their stems, but emerges clearly in the other tenses, as seen in the table 
of principal parts below. So, for example: deixvvypt, fut. deiEo, cf. 
diM@Kke, d1MEw, and petyvotat, perf. wéewerypor, wéeperEar, weperktat, 
like Sedimypan, dediwEar, dedioxtar etc. 

Note the intransitive perfects nénnye ‘is hard’ and 0(AmAa ‘am 
ruined’—there are no perfect medio-passives corresponding to 
these—and also the aor. passive e€xnayn ‘became hard’, with ablaut 
(L.70). Peculiarities of OAAvuat, noted earlier, are included in the 
principal parts below. 


Principal Parts (Medio-Passive) 


Imperfect Future 
Seikvetat edetkvvto SevyOnoetar edeixOn Sed5erxtar —rbe shown 
enideixvopar enederkvounv enrdetEopar enedergapunv enrdéderypar display 
u(e)tyvota! ELELYVUTO (uetEetor)  epeixOn WEWELKTAL —_ be mixed 
(ulynoetat) eptyn 
RNYVVTaL EXT YVUTO TAYNGETAL  ENaYT MENNYE become hard 
(L.73) (L.73) 


OAAvpan? 
GndAAvtat Gn@AAvLTO GnoAcital anw@AEtO (an)OAWAE be destroyed 
(L.73) (L.73) 





1. wery- and pty- are both found in classical texts; the future is infrequent. 
2. The simplex is only found in poetry. 
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LESSON 76 


Athematic Present (Continued) 
Active of Verbs in -vv 


A. Present 


We also find the active of athematic verbs in -vvp1 (but, again, it is 
only a matter of the present) in the process of assimilation to the 
thematic conjugation, although some of its athematic characteristics 
were retained long after the classical period. These characterisitcs 
show up in 1) the athematic mode of formation, e.g. detkvv -pev 
(contrast Av-o-pev); 2) the preservation of some special endings. 

We shall consider the endings first. The only peculiar ones are 
a) The present indic. singular: detkvv-p1, dieKvo-s, Setxvv-or(v). The 
endings here: -y11, -o, -o1(v) were once *-mi, *-si, *-ti, as will be 
demonstrated in due course. The fundamental affinity of these endings 
with the long-familiar -pat, -oa1, -ta. and -pnv, -oo, -to is obvious; 
b) The infinitive: de.xvd-vat. Infinitives in -va. are always accented 
on the last but one syllable. The ending -va1 is one known to us from 
ei-vat, Br -va1, AVOA-vo1; compare also AeAvK-évai. These endings 
are characteristic of all athematic presents. 

As for the athematic mode of formation, in the active, as in the 
medio-passive, the assimilation to thematic forms of the Av type is 
complete in the subjunctive and optative: we find no athematic 
alternatives to subj. deuxvow, Seicvonie... (cf. Aw, AdNIC) or to opt. 
Serxvvout, Serxvvois... (cf. Avot, Avoic). 

The athematic mode of formation survived longer with the 
remaining forms based on the present stem. Their endings are the 
same as in the thematic conjugation; if, in spite of this, word endings 
of some athematic forms do not rhyme with the corresponding 
thematic ones, the reason is that they lack the thematic vowel o/e. 


Indicative Plural 

Seikvy pev, Seixvy-te, Serxvd ‘aor(v). The a before the regular 3rd 
person ending -o1(v) is found in all thematic presents. Its origin will 
be explained in L.78; compare perf. AeADKaotv. 
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The -v in the stem-extension -vv is Jong in the indic. sing.! and 
Short in the plural (this is true of the imperfect as well as the present). 
Thus singular and plural are differentiated by quantitative ablaut, as in 
the optatives einv — eipev, piAoinv — oidoipev, AvOEtnv —AvOcipev. 
In all other forms of the present the final vowel of the stem is short 


(cf. L.75). This peculiarity is one shared, as we shall see, by all 
athematic presents. 


Imperfect 

The endings are the same as in o-verbs, with one exception, the 3rd 
plur. -oav, which is clearly derived from the s-aorist (EAvoav). 
Thus: édeixvo-v, edeixvn's, edetkvy, cdeixvy -pev, cseixvy ‘te, 
edetkvu ‘LAN; cf. EAv-0-v, EAv'e'c etc. 


Imperative 
Seixvy 7 derkvd to, Seixvy te, Serxvd -vtev; cf. Ad-e, Av-ét@ etc. 


Participle 
As always, an -nt- stem. The masc. nom. sing. has the ending -s, like 
the aor. active (e.g. A0oac) and passive (e.g. AvOeic); like the latter it 
is also accented on the final syllable of the nom. As always, -nt- drops 
out before -s, with compensatory lengthening. Thus deixvoc (< 
*Serxkvovtc); fem. ending (as always) -ia: *5e1xvovt-ia > 
*Serxvovtoa > deixvvoa. It is no mere chance that the resulting 
forms rhyme with vc, pvvtos, the participle of the root-aorist Epuv 
(pdm, L.69): nom. deixvid-c, Setxvd-v, detxvd-oa; gen. derkvvd-vtoc, 
deixvd ons; cf. nom. gv<, gdv, pdoa; gen. PLVTOG, PLOTS. 

Learn these forms (76) carefully: their like will be found in all 
athematic presents. 


Progress of Assimilation to the Thematic Present 

Thematic forms like Se1xvde (instead of -vupt), Setkvve (imper.), 
éSeixvve (imperf.) are found as early as Hesiod. Classical Attic poetry 
(tragedy and Aristophanes) avoids them, as on the whole does Plato, 


1. It is long also in the 2nd pers. sing. of the active imperative (Seixvv). The 
same vowel-lengthening occurs in nearly all athematic presents. Many explanations 
for this have been put forward, but their very number impairs their plausibility. See 
the complete paradigm SG 141. 

2. See previous note. 
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but in other 4th cent. prose (e.g. Xenophon, orators) and in comedy 
they become frequent. On the other hand, one still encounters 
athematic forms in the New Testament. 


B. The Remaining Tenses of these Verbs 


As has been said before (L.75), detxvupt, petyvvopt, Cevyvopt, 
THyVvvpr and pryvvy are guttural-stem verbs, like 51m@xw and Anyo, 
whose stems are extended in the present by -vv. In the other tenses 
they display no more and no fewer peculiarities than other mute-stem 
verbs. Opvopt and OAAvpL (< *OAvupt) are liquid-stems and have the 
contracted future normal with such verbs; for the aorist see L.68; for 
the perfect L.73. 


deixvupt (L.75), deiEw, eSerEa, (S€5e1ya post-classical)...show 
(ax-)OAAvp1 (L.75), axOA®, anwdAEoa, aAnoAMAEKa...ruin 
mMyvvpt (L.75), Eo, ExnEa...make solid 


PNYVvUL, P|Sw, EppnEa break (trans.): Eppwye, Eppayn (intrans. L.70, 73) 
OUVULL, OLODLAL, Opooca, O“@poKa (L.73) swear 

u(e)iyvupt, w(e)iEo, € p(e)iGaz, pep (e)rywan, en(e)izOnv mix 

(nioye)’ 





LESSON 77 


I. Athematic Present (Continued) 
A. Present in -vvvpr 


Presents in -vvvpt are in essence scarcely distinct from those in -vupit. 
They display the same extension of the root, in the present, by -vv. 
The second -v- arose through assimilation: the (unextended) roots of 
the verbs in question ended in -s, and -sn- changed to -nn-.” 


1. picya@ (< *piy-oxe) is formed from Vuty as 8:5d0xKe is formed from (81)5a. 
The present pioyo is used exclusively in epic, and is frequent in Thucydides. 
Classical Attic poetry avoids it, just as it avoids the thematic pryvidw; both become 
increasingly common in 4th cent. prose. No present form of this verb is found in the 
New Testament. 

2. As in MeAoxovvnoog, from IéAonoc vijcos. 
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This is also the explanation for the fact that kepa&vvopt and 
ofBévvupt behave exactly like Seixvupt and Sv in the present, but 
differently in other tenses. Unlike deixvupt etc., these are not mute- 
stem verbs, but s-stems like teA€m and yeAd&w (see above, L.68; 70; 
71), or at least they behave like verbs of this sort. 

It is quite clear that Evvvut, oBévvopt and oxeddvvvp1 are s-stems. 
The initial h (rough breathing) of évv vt ‘I clothe’ was an after-effect 
of a lost w- (fF); its root is, or was, Vves (cf. Lat. vestis' ‘clothing’). 
Hence the future Eoow (< *Fé0-ow) (also aor. oo and Eookunv), 
which we found in Homer (Part I L.77 14), and likewise the widely 
current perfect middle form nugieopat from dperevvovpt. It was this 
compound that was generally used, rather than the simplex Evvvut, 
which is hardly ever found outside Homer, and never in prose. 
GUMLEVVLLL was used so exclusively in prose that—as happened in the 
cases of €xniotapoar and x&@npa1—the prefixed preposition came to 
be regarded as part of the stem and accordingly received augment 

(nyL.@teca) and reduplication (cf. L.17). 

That there was originally an -s at the end of the root of oBévvvpt 
‘quench’, ‘put out (fire)’, is evident from the Homeric aorist oBéooat, 
the frequently occurring aor. pass. éoBéc@nv and the verbal adjective 
&oBeotoc (Eng. ‘asbestos’!). That oxedavvvpt similarly had a root 
ending in -s is seen from the perfect eoxedacuat, aor. pass. 
éoxedcoOnv and the verbal adjective oxeda07t0c. 

Clearly, though, the same is not true of kepavvupt ‘mix’. Its 
forms, e.g. Kéxpapa1, éxpa&Q@nv and the derived substantive o 
Kpatnp show no sign of an -s at the root-ending. Here the -vv- of the 
ending -vvvyt was evidently taken as an integral suffix. That this was 
also the case with kpeya&vvvpt is evident from the fact that side by 
side with the expanded active in -vvupi there exists a likewise 
athematic, though unexpanded middle form xpéuapar (L.75), 
without -s-. And yet the aorist passive is €xpeyaoOn, with -s-, in 
contrast with the aor. pass. of kepa&vvvp1: éxpaOn, without -s-. One 
perceives here the unpredictable effects of true and false analogies.’ 

Formation by analogy must likewise account for the (rare) present 
form pdvvupt. The perfect Eppwpat and the cognate substantive 


1. The word in Greek that corresponds exactly to Lat. vestis is cipa 
(< *Féoua). 
2. For ‘intrusive’ or ‘parasitic’ sigma cf. L.70, 72. 
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p@un show that the root ended in a vowel. Nevertheless, the aor. pass. 
once more has -s- : €ppaoOnv, by ‘false’ analogy.’ 


B. Other Tenses 


Most of what there is to say about non-present-stem tenses has already 
been said. Some items remain to be noted. 


I. Verbs in -vvvpii form no perfect active;* several also form no 
future. 


2. Future 

In so far as they do form a future, the -o- is retained in the case of 
monosyllabic stems. When -ss- resulted, this was reduced to -o- in the 
course of time (as also in the aorist). Thus Eoow (Homeric, from 
Ves) > gow; oBécow (from VoBec) > oPéca, like aivéow and 
apKeow (L.71). In the case of polysyllabic stems, the -s- (-ss-7) 
dropped out, and the result was a contracted future like kaA@ and 
te€A@ (L.71). In this respect the ancient compound Gy@ievvvpt differs 
from the simplex Evvvt: its future is Gu@i@ (< Gugieow). Whether 
these contracted futures were in -€w and -aw depended, of course, on 
what the last vowel of the stem happened to be: thus aug, apgrieic... 
(from Gyugievvupt) like kaA@, KaAcic... and like pres. n01, noteic, 
but Kpen@, Kpepaic... and oxed@, oxedaic (from Kpeyavvvput and 
oxedavvvit), like present tIu@, Tac... 


3. Aorist 

LBeEvvvpr is unique among the verbs in -vvvy1 in forming an 
(intransitive) root aorist, €oBnv ‘go out’ (of fire), like EBnv, L.69. 
Otherwise -vvvpt verbs form regular weak aorists, e.g. nugieca, 
from Gpgievvvpt; also E€oPeoa. ‘I put out (the fire).’ 


1. C@vvvpt ‘I gird’ is a doubtful case: its derivative 7 Gavn seems evidence 
against -s at the end of the root; on the other hand, the perf. and aor. passive 
(admittedly not well-attested) have sigma: ECmopar, eC@oOnv. Also, besides 
Cavn, exists the substantive 0 Cwotnp ‘(warrior’s) belt’, with sigma. 

2. The use by Aeschylus of kateoBrxaov in Part 1 L.77 IG1 is a highly poetic 
exception, and hence powerfully expressive. ECwxa (from Cavvvp1) does not occur 
before the Christian era. 
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Principal Parts 
(Classical forms are underlined: older forms above, later forms 


below. An initial hyphen, e.g. -oBéow, indicates that the form in 
question is used only in compounds, and not in the simplex.) 


KEpaa KEpacoa 
KEPAVVVUL 

KEPAaVVOM 

KOELGYYUEI 


KPELAVVUW, KpEeLaw 


€o(a)w €o(c)a 


-ésoopat  éo(o)apunv 


n~ 


oPécoa 
-oBé ‘cB 
eoBnv 


Epo@uan Eppd@aOnyv —_— strengthen 





II. Notes on Syntax 
(with reference to Part I L.77, section I) 


1.In C10, é&év, the neuter acc. participle of €Feotiv, is used 
absolutely to mean ‘since (while, although) it is permitted’. Similarly, 
in Thucydides: tuyév ‘by chance’; eipnyévov ‘when (since) it has 
been said’; dSdvatov Sv ‘it being impossible’: ‘absolute accusative’. 


2. Note the charming example of the optative + av, the ‘potential’ 
construction, in H, from Xenophon, and similar to it, the “modest 
assertion’ in D3 (Plato): paipev av. 


3. El: the present stem—here the imperfect—denotes an ongoing, 
incomplete action, in this case an action being attempted: ‘we tried to 
blend oil and water but they would not mix’. 





1. For xp€uapat ‘hang’ (intrans.) see L.75. 
2. The present is found in Ionic, but not attested in Attic. 
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LESSON 78 


I. Verbs with Athematic Present (Continued) 
The Verb tot 


Of verbs in -11, those which we might term the ‘Big Three’: d5i5ay1, 
tiOnut and inui, have the reputation of being particularly difficult. 
The verb totnt serves as a suitable introduction to them, since its 
form-system is closely related to theirs. On closer inspection, 
however, it will emerge that the form-system of Yotnpt contains 
nothing fundamentally unfamiliar; what is new boils down to this: that 
an -v at the end of the stem (as in deixvvpt) naturally combines with 
endings differently from the -a of totnut (Vsta). On the other hand it 
will be found that, once totnpt is mastered, the ‘Big Three’ present 
nothing new, except for a small group of three or four forms in the 
aorist active. Mastering these ought not to prove difficult. 


A. The Present 


1. The present stems of totnyr, Stde@u1, tiOnpr and (npr are formed 
differently from those of any of the verbs considered in the last three 
lessons. As in these other verbs, the athematic mode of formation is 
used, i.e. the person-endings are attached directly to the stem without 
a connecting vowel. However, the present stems of these verbs are 
distinguished from their verb-stems (roots) in a different way: the 
beginning of the root is extended, not the end; there is no -vv as in 
Seik-:vv-pt, but reduplication of the initial consonant with an 
intervening -i-, as in yt-yvopat (L.63) and 61-dac0Ko (L.65). This can 
be most clearly seen in 51-day and t1-Onut. 

In the case of totnpt, the initial s- resulting from reduplication of 
the root Voto (short a) / (long) a (L.69; a > 1) has changed into h in 
the usual way: *si:stami > totn1, cf. sex/EE; septem/enta. 

The root-vowel (-a) is always short where the present stem is used 
(e.g. totapar), except in the following active forms: 


pres. indic. 1, 2, 3 sing. LOTHLL, LOTS, lOTHOL; 
imperf. 1, 2, 3 sing. LOTHV, LOTS, 1oTN; 
imper. 2nd sing. 1oT™. 


As we have seen, the -v of verbs in -vvpt is likewise long in just 
these forms,' and the same is true of the root-vowels of all verbs 1n 


1. See L.75; L.76. 
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-y1; add the effect of compensatory lengthening in the active participle 
(L.78, also 76). 


2. Medio-Passive 


The medio-passive endings of {otn1, as we have seen in the case of 
other -y11 verbs, are throughout the same as those of thematic presents. 
All that needs to be said about them is that these endings are attached 
directly to the stem as in d0vopot, &yopat, éxtotapar (L.75). Thus 
the infin. totacQat is like 50vac8a1 and the participle tot&pevoc 
like Suvapevoc; likewise the whole indicative, totapat, iotxoa1... is 
like 60vapat, dbvacar... The imperfect, totapnv, (otTaoo 
(uncontracted)...' is like éxeipnv, Exeioo... or €5erkvoUNV, 
€d€IKVUGO...; its initial 1 is long because it incorporates the augment. 
Also in the imperative iotaoco (iotac8m...), as well as in the 2nd 
pers. sing. imperfect iotaco, the intervocalic -c- is retained.’ 

The ‘Big Three’ all behave similarly in these respects. They also 
share with totnyi—as distinct from the other verbs in -u1 which we 
have studied—the following minor peculiarity in the formation of the 
subjunctive and optative. 


Subjunctive and Optative 

As we have known for a long time, v (and 1) are never contracted 
with a following vowel: hence the form kmAvopev survives, whereas 
miAéopev changes to giAodpev. Accordingly, the subjunctive of 
Seikvvupar could only be Se.xvv@pai—given that this mood of the 
athematic present had been taken over completely by forms from the 
present subjunctive of the w-conjugation (L.75). We have observed 
also (L.75) that the middle-only verbs dvvapor and éxitotapar, even 
though they are vowel-stems, form subjunctives like those of standard 
«-presents with consonantal stems: dvv@pat like neun@par, not like 
TILOUQL. 

Here iotapa behaves differently, and so do the “Big Three’. The 
final vowel, itself lengthened in the subjunctive, appears to have been 
absorbed into the mood-vowel. At least, this is what the accentuation 
suggests, for, unlike S6v@par and exntotwmpar, the subjunctive 
lot@pat is accented on the mood-vowel in all its forms; the same 


1. Thus not contracted like ¢5dv@ and Nriotw (< -aco), L.75. 
2. As in 5eixvvco. Keiao etc., not contracted as in exniota, L.75. 
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applies to the optative.' However, accentuation apart, the subjunctive 
and optative forms of iotapo1 and Sdvapan are identical. Thus: 









LOTOPAL, loti, lothtar... 
(cf. d0vapat, Sovnt, Sdvytat...) 






LOTAILNV, IOtAIO, IOTAITO... 
(cf. duvaipnyv, Sdovato, Sdvarto...) 





3. Active 

The active present of totnt essentially presents nothing new: to 
understand and master its forms simply apply the information given in 
L.76 to the root Vota. 


Endings 
The only endings which differ from those of a present in -@ are: 
indic. sing.... -{11, -¢, -o1; infinitive... -vat. 


Vowel-Gradation (quantitative ablaut): long a, Attic n/a (short) cf. 
L.76. y in singular of pres. indic. and imperf.; short a in plur. and in 
all other present-stem forms, active and passive. 


Imperfect 
Sing. totnv, lots, totn; plur. lotapev, lotate, lotacav (cf. L.76). 


Moods of the Present: 

Indicative 

The present forms are: sing. lotnp1, loths, totnor(v); plur. lotapev, 
LOTATE, LOTAOL(V). 

The 3rd pers. plur. -aovwv is apparently contracted from iota -aoww 
(< *-nti). The roots of the other non-thematic present indicatives do 
not end in -a; they therefore did not contract. Thus forms like 
S5eikvv aol appear to have originated (L.76). Observe that several 
forms of the present indicative of totnyt are differentiated from the 
corresponding imperfect forms by the length of their initial vowel, 
i.e. by the augment of the latter. 


1. It is not clear if this rule also holds for compounds. Do not worry unduly, 
therefore, if you come across &giotaito in one edition of a text, and dgiotaito In 
another. 
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Subjunctive 


As in the medio-passive, the regular endings of the thematic 
conjugation were taken over. They all have a circumflex accent, 
owing to contraction with the final vowel of the root. Subj. iot@, 
LOTTUG, LOTTI... etc. 


Optative 
The optative is of a different sort from Avot, Adoic..., and likewise 
from deixvvowt, -o1g... (L.76). It is of the same type as piAoiny, 
pidoing..., AvBEinv, AvOEing..., einv, eins... (L.49): it has the 
vowel-gradation characteristic of that type of optative: -1n- in sing. 
but -.- in plur. When the secondary endings are added to the -o of the 
stem the result is: sing. totainv, lotaines, iotain; plur. totaipev, 
LOTOITE, IGTOHLEV. 

If one were to remove the initial 1- from the forms iot@ etc. and 
lotainv etc., one would be left with the subjunctive and optative of the 
aorist Eotnv (L.69). Why should this be? 


Imperative: 2nd sing: tot 

This form poses a problem: why is the last vowel long? Is it the long 
version of the vowel-stem? Or a contracted version of 1otae, that is, 
of a thematic form like Ave (cf. L.76)? The other forms have the 
normal endings, after a short a: loTATH, IOTATE, LOTAVTOV. 


Infinitive: totava.r (L.76) 


Participle: -nt, as always (L.76) nom.: *iotavts > totac, totav; fem. 
lotaca (< *iotavtoa < *iotantia); gen. totavtos, totaons; dat. 
plur. iotao1(v), totTaOMLC. 


B. The Remaining Tenses 


All other tenses of totnpt derive in a completely regular way from 
the root Vota-. As in all vowel-stem verbs, the stem-vowel is 
lengthened outside the present, hence fut. otnow (cf. tysqow, from 
TiuG&w). Only the aorist passive, and of course the future derived from 
it, is exceptional in having a short vowel: éota&Onv (for parallels, see 
L.70), otaOjcopor. This verb has no fewer than four aorists. Note 
their different meanings: 
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Active weak £éotnoa ‘I caused to stand’, ‘I set’ 

Middle weak éotnodpnv ‘I caused to stand/set (in my interest)’ 
Passive weak €ota@nv ‘I was caused to stand’, ‘I was set’! 
Active strong €otny, intr. ‘I stepped forth, stopped, stood’. 


Observe then: Xpiotoc &véotn, but 6 Oedc dvéotnoe Xpiotov:; cf. 
L.69. 

Another form used intransitively is the perfect active EotnKa? ‘I 
(have placed myself and hence) am standing’ (L.73). It is because of 
this intransitive use of the perf. active that, until a very late period, 
finds no perfect medio-passive of the otherwise very prolific root 

OTA. 


The result is the following simple set of 


eotabnv 
(I stand) 


Ka8iotapat | Katacthoopat | kateotnodpnv Kateotabnv 


KOTEOTHV xaSéotnka 





II. Prepositions 
A. Preliminary Remarks 


The reason why Sido, tiOnpt, {nur and totnpr preserved their 
archaic structure was that they conveyed very basic meanings of wide 
application (‘set’, ‘give’, ‘put’, ‘send’) and were therefore constantly 
being used. For the same reason there are many compounds of these 
verbs, which make these meanings specific and precise. As we know, 
Greek compound verbs are mostly formed by a preposition being 
prefixed to the simple form of the verbs, the two components 
combining to form a single entity.*In order to understand exactly 
what nuance of meaning is being conveyed by such compounds, one 
needs to be sure of the meaning of the prepositions in question. From 
the start of this course we have often met with prepositions, but we 





1. Given what we now know about the ‘aorist passive’, it will not seem too 
surprising that éotaOnv often conveys an intransitive meaning, more or less 
equivalent to that of Eotnv. 

2. From *se-staka, like totnpt from *si-stami, cf. L.73. 

3. English has such verbs too, e.g. undertake, uphold, withstand, but not nearly 
so many as Greek, Latin or German. 
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now need a comprehensive survey of them. This will be the objective 
of the rest of this lesson and parts of the subsequent ones.’ 

Most prepositions were originally adverbs of place: they indicate 
where (from where or where to) something which is spoken about is 
or was. Inevitably, they often became linked with some particular part 
of the utterance: whether to a noun, ‘out of the house’ or to a verb, 
‘hold out’. Consequently one was free to place them wherever they 
essentially belonged in a sentence, and this freedom was retained 
particularly in poetry. Hence grammarians ever since Aristarchos 
have spoken of ‘postposition’, when a ‘preposition’ stands after, rather 
than before a noun (e.g. Be@v &xo), and in such cases ‘anastrophe’, 
drawing back of the accent (&o, not &26),? occurs. On other 
occasions, when a preposition qualifies a verb without actually 
forming a compound (as in Kata& Bods 7a810v, as opposed to Bods 
Katno8ov), the result is called tmesis (‘cutting’, from tépvo), as if 
the preposition had been ‘cut off’ from the verb. 

In fact these old clarifying adverbs had arrived at what 
grammarians regarded as their ‘normal’ positioning by a gradual 
process. In prose one finds ‘postposition’ only in the case of nepi,°? and 
no ‘tmesis’ at all. What one finds instead are ‘prepositions’ before 
substantives, and compounds whose first element is a preposition.* 

In early times there was less of a need for prepositions than later 
because the case-endings originally indicated spatial or similar 
relations. As the number of cases shrank and, as a consequence, those 
cases that remained had to be used for an increasing number of 
functions, it became more and more necessary to indicate particular 
relations by the use of prepositions. For example: in Homer and his 
followers such a notion as ‘to Athens’ is expressed by the accusative 
alone; in prose the accusative is invariably preceded by eic.° 


1. A preliminary treatment of the topic of prepositions has been given in L.3; 7; 
41. 

2. We have encountered examples of this in Part I L.33 IID3, cf. L.58 IIG1. 
Actually only two-syllable prepositions (other than Gpq@i and avti) come into 
question. Their accent appears originally to have been on the first syllable. When the 
independent adverbs became mere prepositions, it was lost: this is what the presence 
of the normal grave accent on the last syllable really means. 

3. In the orators not even this occurs. Note, however, that an attribute between a 
Preposition and its noun is quite normal, e.g. 51a péEcov tod rapadeicov. 

4. There are also verbs with two or even three prefixed prepositions. 

5. See also L.4 and Vocabulary to L.20 A: A@nvacde > ’ABnvate. 
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Conversely, words which were later used as prepositions are found in 
Homer as independent adverbs, e.g. obv dv0 EpxovEv@ ‘two going 
together’. Later one finds such uses only in a few ‘fossilized’ 
expressions, e.g. mpoc 5€ ‘and in addition’ and ava ‘up!’ (i.e. ‘arise’). 

Changing from a spatial to a temporal relation was an early and 
natural step (‘in the house’, ‘in Spring-time’); moreover, as rational 
thinking progressed, prepositions were also used to express more 
abstract relations. For example, ‘Hector died under (v0) Achilles’ 
fades into ‘Hector was killed by Achilles’; in the end, and indeed soon, 
it became the rule that ‘with passive verbs Greek uses 020 + gen. to 
designate the originator of an action’ (Part II L.41, Vocab. IIB). In 
many cases, however, the progression from a concrete to an abstract 
connotation is not so clear. 

Ever since the beginning of our studies (L.4) we have been aware 
that local and spacial relations (‘where?’, ‘whence?’, ‘whither?’) are 
basic to the Greek system of cases. As a result, some prepositions with 
precise meanings of their own could only serve to emphasize the 
meaning of particular cases. Thus eic obviously can only be used with 
the accusative (denoting ‘whither’), €v with the dative (denoting 
‘where’) and €€ and ano with the genitive (denoting ‘whence’). Other 
of these former adverbs have less precise meanings and consequently 
could be associated with several cases. Much remains puzzling: for 
example, why does the concept ‘with’ require a dative when the Greek 
uses ovv—the ‘associative’ case denoting the ‘person concerned’— but 
the genitive when it uses peta? 


B. Survey of Prepositions 


Most of this has long been familiar to you. We begin with prepositions 
associated with only one case. They should not be thought of as 
‘governing’ this case. 


1. Prepositions with the Genitive 
é& (&x), &10, avti, mpd 
e& (éx before a consonant, because -s- between consonants drops out, 
Lat ex L.22) 
e& ’AOnvav 


EK TH OlKiac 
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Ex TOAAOD xpovon ‘from a long time back’, ‘since long 
before’ 

exBaAdAw ‘throw out’ 

eCiotapar ‘stand/step out from/of’ 

eCepyaCopar ‘work out (completely)’ 


1) ES0b0¢, h Exotactc 


a0 (cf. Lat. and German ab) 
an’ “AO@nvav (e.g. be far away from...) 
a’ innov ‘down from...’ 
cup’ ob ‘since the time when...’ 


AnOKptvopa. ‘answer’ 

aroBpaAAw ‘throw away’, ‘lose’ 
Aplotapat (‘step away from’), ‘defect’ 
anepyaCopar (like €epyaCowar above) 


T| &NOKPICIc, ‘answer’. 


avtt (cf. Lat. ante, but in Greek the basic meaning ‘before’, ‘in the 
face of’, ‘against’ is only preserved where avti is compounded with 
verbs; with nouns its use is narrowly specialized) 

év &vO’ Evdc ‘one for the other’ 

od0vta avtl OdOvTOG ‘a tooth for a tooth’ 


Gvt1d1d@pt ‘give (something) in place of/in return for 
(something else)’ 
c&vOiotapat ‘I take my stand opposite/against’, ‘resist’ 


1 avtiBectc ‘antithesis’ 


po (cf. Lat. pro, which, however, developed along different lines); 
basic IE meaning ‘in front’, ‘before’ (> ‘for’). 

TPO TOV NVA@V, TA TPO TOSOV 

pO Npwepas ‘before day(break)’ 

Tpo natpidos ‘for the father-land’ 

SodA0c¢ mpd SovAov ‘one slave for another’ 


rpopaivaw ‘go forward’ 
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npodidaut ‘betray’ (cf. Lat. prodere)' 
mpoiotopar ‘stand before’, ‘am in command’ 
npoAtyw ‘say beforehand’, ‘predict’ 

Oo TpOAOYos ‘prologue’ 


2. Prepositions with the Dative 
év, Cdv/ovv 
év (cf. Lat. and Eng. ‘in’) 
év olka, EV VOKTI” 
Ev TOUTMI ‘at the same time’ 
év ax ‘while’ 


Evvoew ‘have in mind’, ‘understand’ 

éuBa&AAw ‘throw in’, ‘invade’ 

Eveoti ‘it is possible’ (‘within the realms of possibility’) 
evéotnke ‘it stands in the way’, ‘impends’ 


1 Evvoie ‘insight’, ‘thought’ 


Evv/ovv? (cf. Lat. cum) 
Evv yovarli Kal mAL0iv 
Ol ODV avTMt ‘his followers’ 
ovv Bedi ovdv tH Sikator 


ovpBa&AAw ‘throw together’, ‘compare’ 
ovAAéyw ‘gather together’, ‘collect’ 
ovviotnpt ‘place together’ 

ovveya ‘hold together’ 


to ovUBOAOV ‘symbol’ 


1. A npod0tnz (Lat. proditor) gives ‘forth’ or ‘away’ his own ‘for’ what is the 
enemy’s; a nmpootatnes stands before his people (and protects them); a mpo@ntns 
speaks ‘forth’, as a spokesman and intermediary between a god and men. 

2. On €v voxti, vvKtOc, and thv voxta see L.22. 

3. Evv is the older form (Lat. cum). Up to the end of the Sth cent. both forms are 
used; Thucydides, for example, prefers Edv. After 400 BCE it is almost always OvV 
that is found; but this, in turn, is forced out by increasing use of peta. Isocrates, for 
instance, only uses peta, never ovv; likewise the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, unlike St Paul. 
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3. Prepositions with the Accusative 
Eic, AVO 

cic (In Homer, tragedy, Doric and Ionic there is the alternative form 
€¢; i.e. short €, or long € from evc) 

gic THY TOA! 

gic wet ‘forever’ 

cic to S€ov ‘for what is needful’ 

cic S@dexa. ‘up to (about) twelve’ 


eicBaAAw (like euBarAw) 
Eloopaw ‘look upon’, ‘behold’ 
ElOMPATTw ‘gather’ (taxes etc., which are ‘called in’) 


1) €10060¢ ‘way-in’, ‘entrance’ 


&va? (cf. Eng. ‘on’; basic meaning: ‘up’, ‘upwards’; cf. avo, 
‘upwards’, ‘above’) 

&vG& TOV TOTAPLOV ‘up river’? 

ov’ ‘EAAG&dSo ‘all over Greece’ 

Ava wévte ‘in fives’ 

Gva AGyov ‘proportionately’, ‘correspondingly’ 

(cf. ‘analogous) 

avaBaive ‘go up’ 

avaBaAA@ ‘adjourn’, ‘postpone’ 

aviothpt ‘set up’ 

avanvew ‘breathe again’, ‘have a respite’ 


T avaBPaots, 7 avarvon. 


Thus note: €€, &6, &vti, mp0; Ev, ODV; Eic, &Vv& are all used with 
one case only. 





1. Hence ‘Istanbul’. 

2. In early poetry ava is found with the dative too, e.g. dv& oxnrtpwr ‘at the 
top of the staff’, ava vavotiv ‘on board ships’. 

3. Cf. kata& with acc. L.79. 
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LESSON 79 


I. Athematic Presents: Revision and Further Details 


A. éniotapa, ‘know’ and eyiotapat, 
‘stand or place oneself on/above’ 


These two compound verbs are both formed from the same root with 
the same prefixed preposition. Hence they have many similar forms, 
but only in the future are they identical. Confusion can be avoided by 
clearly distinguishing the very different structure and meaning of the 
two verbs, and by becoming familiar with them through reading. 


exiotapar (cf. L.75) 

Vsta, with the preposition prefixed. The two together had long come 
to be taken for an integral stem, with the augment (n) at its beginning; 
otherwise the preposition remains unaltered. 


Meaning: ‘know’, ‘understand’ (how to do something) 

Only the present (including the imperfect) was commonly used. 
However, since Homer the future is also often found, and since Plato, 
the aorist. There is no perfect (‘to know’ is itself a ‘perfect’ concept). 
Hence, to give the principal parts once again: Eextotapat, 
ETLOTHOOLAL, HriotHOAnv, imperf. Hriotapnv. 


Contrast: 

epiotapar (L.78) 

This is the middle form of Egiotnpt ‘place on’ or ‘set over’ (i.e. 
appoint to a position of authority). The root Vota is reduplicated in 
the present: *sista-, which becomes hista-. Thus in the present, the iota 
of the preposition is lost by elision and the initial h- causes aspiration 
of the exposed nm: éni- > éx-' > Eq-. In the future there is no elision 
and the preposition reappears unchanged: eni-otnoopar. Thus: 
EPLOTOPAL, ETLOTHOOPAL, Eneotyv,' EpeotnKa; imperf. Epiotapny. 
Meaning: ‘place oneself on / by / before (at the head of) something’. 


1. Wherever a middle aorist is formed from totnpi (e.g. Eotnoapny, 
Kateotnoapunyv, L.78), it always seems to have a transitive, ‘active’ meaning, ‘! 
place / erect (something) for myself’. I know of no example of such an aorist from 
the compound eégiotnp1. For the perfect medio-passive see L.78. 
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B. Two Other Presents Resembling torn: 
mipnAnpr ‘I fill’ and nipnpnur ‘I burn’; VaAn and Vrpn 


Other derivatives from these roots include: 


VrAan: mANPNS, TANpdw, nARGOc, rAnGerv, rANOvewv, ‘be full’; 
Lat. plenus ‘full’: 

Vrpn: oO KpNOtNp, ‘lightning flash’ (that burns). 

For the remaining tenses both verbs have complete and regular sets 
of principal parts, which appear to derive from the present forms 
rANVw and rp7jOw. In the case of mipmAnpt these are: ...nANoo, 
ETATOA, TENANKA, NEnANOPAL, exAnoOnv ‘fill’. 

One does, indeed, find a present nAn8w, almost exclusively in 
poetry,’ but it is intransitive, meaning ‘be full’. For the transitive 
meaning ‘fill’, either tAnpow or the athematic present niprAnut is 
used. 

The corresponding principal parts of niprpnut are: ...n1pnow,” 
ENPTNOA, -TETpH(o)par, expnoOnv ‘burn up’ trans. 

The existence of a present form np79w is attested once in the 
Iliad, but it did not remain in use: in Attic and later Greek the form 
Was TIUTPTLUL. 

It is not immediately obvious that these two presents, ximAnpt and 
Tipmpnp, are of the same type as totnpt. Whereas in totnpi the 
reduplicated consonant has been reduced to a mere h-, in mipxAnpt 
and miprpnyt it is retained. In addition, these two verbs have their 
reduplication strengthened by the insertion of a nasal consonant: muy1- 
(instead of mu-)* in much the same way as Aap Bava derives from 
VAaB and AavOdve from VAa8. In all other respects, though, they 
are just like {otnt: e.g. tipmAnor is like iotno1; niunpavar like 
lotavar; exiurAnyv like Yotnv; éxipnpaocay like totacav. 


1. The only common phrase in Attic is Gugi mAnBovoav ayopay, as a way of 
specifying time: ‘about the time when the market is full’. 

2. In prose this future is almost exclusively confined to compounds: éy- and 
KATQ-. 

3. Il. 9.589: imperfect. One also finds other tenses of the same verb in Homer. 

4. It appears that the additional y- often disappeared when, in a compound, the 
preceding syllable also contained a pi: a kind of dissimilation, e.g. EuminAnor but 
EveripnAny. 
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II. Prepositions (Continued) 


A. Four Prepositions Used with Genitive and Accusative 
dia, KATA, VTEP, ETE 


The basic meanings of these four prepositions were such that they 
were suitable for adding a specialized nuance either to the case 
denoting ‘whence’ or to that denoting ‘whither’. 


1. dia ‘through’ 
dia surely was related to the Latin prefix dis-, cf. 5taxpiv — Lat. 
discerno, d1apepw — Lat. differo (< disfero). Its basic meaning, then, 
was ‘into two’, ‘asunder’, and it is perhaps also related to the Greek 
dic ‘twice’. 
a) With the genitive: ‘through’, ‘throughout’ 

dia mvA@v ‘through the gates’ 

Ol HEONS This TOAEMs ‘through the middle of the city’ 


51a vuKxtos ‘throughout the night’, ‘by night’! 

dua tavtos ‘throughout’ 

d1a Biov ‘all through (his) life’ 

dia ypovov ‘through time’, i.e. ‘after a (long) time had passed’ 
& ayyeéAov ‘through a messenger’ 

dua taxewv ‘quickly’ 


d1aBaive ‘stride through’, ‘cross’ 

diépyouat ‘go through (to)’ 

diaBaAAw ‘throw/pass through’, ‘set apart’, ‘slander’ 

Siiotnp ‘cause to stand apart’,” ‘separate’ 

diagepe ‘differ’ 

Siapcayouat (‘fight through’) i.e. ‘fight it out to the end’ 
Siag8eipw ‘destroy utterly’, i.e. ‘through and through’, ‘corrupt’ 


1) Siagope ‘difference’; 7 SiagB8opa ‘destruction’ 
b) With the accusative, 51a means ‘through’ in the sense ‘because 
of’? (other senses: e.g. 51a S@pata, 51a vioxta only in poetry). 


1. Thus like either vuxtdc or voxta (L.22). 

2. See Part I. L.84 F3. 

3. See Part I L.79 IC4, 814 thv avayxaiav tpo@nv: ‘because the body 
necessarily has to be fed’. 

4. However, the phrase 51a otépa eye ‘have on one’s lips’, ‘keep talking 
about’ remained in later Greek alongside 51 otopatoc exe (cf. also 51a xetP0S 
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dia ti; 61 todtO 
& TGs ‘because of us’, ‘for our sake’ 
da. AnnooSévny ‘through (the fault of) Demosthenes’. 


2. kata, ‘down’ (the opposite of &vG, related to the adverb xatw) 
‘downwards’, ‘below’, opposite of &va 


a) 


b) 


With the genitive: ‘down (from)’ 

kat’ ‘OAvuTov ‘down from Olympus’ 

KOTO yi¢ ‘under the earth’ (opposite: émi yfic) ‘motion to’ may or 
may not be implied. 

A€yew Katé& tivoc ‘speak against someone’ (from above, i.e. 
from a position of superiority)! 

With the accusative 

KATH TOV TOTAaLOV ‘down river’? 

KOTO Yiv Kai Kata O&Aacoav ‘by land and sea’ 

KOT’ EKELVOV TOV xpovov ‘at about that time’ 

KATA TOVS VO"OUG ‘in accordance with the laws’, ‘lawfully’ 
Kato IAd&twva ‘according to (the words/the opinion of) Plato’ 
KATH TAVTA THOROV ‘in every way’ 

Kata Bpayd ‘little by little’, ‘gradually’ 

KOTO wévte ‘in fives’, ‘five at a time’ 

Kat’ a@vOpa ‘man for man’ 

KATA CYAS AdDTOVS ‘by themselves’ 

KOTO pve ‘monthly’ 

Ka’ Excotnv Hépav ‘daily’, adto KaO’ adtd ‘on its own’, ‘by 
itself” 

KataBaiva ‘go down’ (cf. kataBacic, avaBacic) 
KataBaArAAw ‘throw down’ 

Kataniptpnr ‘burn down’ 

KatayeAdw ‘deride’ (from a position of superiority), cf. 
KATH YOPEW 

Kat&yo ‘bring down’, ‘bring back’ (7 ka8o0d0c, ‘return’) 
KaSiotnpt ‘set down’, ‘set in order’, ‘appoint’. 





éyew ‘hold in one’s hand’, 51’ opyiig Exe ‘be angry [with someone], 51° aitias 
exe1v ‘accuse [someone]’). 


1. Note, however, xaQ” Dav Eyxa@ptov and the like (Demosthenes et al.). Here 


kata ‘down upon’ implies no more than ‘with reference to’, as it does also in the 
phrase &v xaté: na&vtov (Plato): ‘the same goes for all’; cf. uses with acc. 


2. Cf. ava (L.78). 
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3. brép ‘over’ (cf. Lat. super) 

a) With the genitive: ‘over’, ‘over and above’, ‘for’ 
DNEP THs KOUNS ‘above the village’; similarly ta DxEp yijc, dnp 
KEQaAT\c 
bnép Aiyontov ‘beyond Egypt’ (Where? ‘Over and beyond...’) 
DEP Thc Natpidoc ‘for the fatherland’ 
vreEp ood ‘for you’ (also ‘instead of you’, ‘on your behalf’, ‘in 
your interest’) 

b) With the accusative: ‘over and away/beyond’ (answering ‘where? 
or ‘whither?’ ) 
onep ‘HpaKdAetias otnAas ‘beyond the Pillars of Hercules’ 
DMEP TA NEVTNKOVTE EtN yeyovas ‘more than 50 years old’ 
vorép Svvayutv ‘beyond (someone's) power(s)’ 


vumepBaiva ‘overstep’, ‘transgress’ 

vrepBadAAw ‘exceed’ (j DrepBoAn, ‘excess’, ‘hyperbole’) 
UmEPEXwW ‘exceed’, ‘excel’ 

vrepn dopa ‘be overjoyed’ 


4. weta! ‘amongst’ (cf. German mit, ‘with’) 
a) with genitive: ‘(together) with’ 
WET GOD, pet’ OIdijc, weB’ HOovijs, oi peta KOpov, payec8ar 
LETH TOV OLENGYOV ‘in alliance with...’? 
b) with accusative: ‘to’ (‘into the midst of’), ‘after’ 
It is only in poetry, expecially Homer, that peta + acc. is used to 
express spacial relations, e.g. 
IKOVTO ETA Tp@ac 
1MLEV LETH MATS’ EWdv 
EBn peta Néotopa (i.e. to fetch Nestor) 
tA€iv Eta YAAKOV (the same implication) 
Meaning ‘after’, it may also refer to rank: 
ETA TODTOV (‘with’ > ‘beside’ > ‘next to’ >) ‘after him’ 
KaAALotOs pet’ ’AylAAEa; 
or to time: 


1. Examples: L.78 IC1 and IIM. In epic poetry peté occurs frequently also with 
the dative, and rarely with the genitive: pet’ GBavatoic1 Beoior ‘in the midst 
of/among the immortal gods’; pete xepoiv €xwv ‘holding in the hand’ (also with 
the accusative, eta yetpac). On the other hand peté& with the genitive came into 
use only slowly, but from about 400 BCE it gradually supplants Evv/ovv; cf. L.78. 

2. But ‘I fight against/with someone’ is wcyopat t1v1. 
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eta tadta (‘with’ > ‘next to’ >) ‘after this’ 
Leta tov Bavatov ‘after death’ 
ue0’ nuepav (‘after daybreak’), i.e. ‘by day’ 


‘to have with’ petaAauBavea  ttvoc 
‘to have a share’ LETEOTI LOL TLVOG 
WETEYO TIWVOG 
HWETOLEAEL WOL = TLVOC 
(change) weBiotnut ‘move’, ‘change’ 
LEetaBaArAw ‘change’ (intrans.) 
HETAVOEW ‘change one’s mind’ 
WETANELMOUAL TWO ‘send, go after’ 
WETEPYOLAL TIVE ‘in quest of somebody’ 


cf. petaitioc, petaBoAn, petapéeAcia, petavola, UETAOTACIC, 
NETALOPOWOIG. 


B.A Preposition Used with Three Cases: 
exit with Gen., Dat. and Acc. 


Basic meaning: ‘on’ 

Instructive examples of the use of this preposition are to be found 
both in this lesson (Part I L.79 IA2 and 3; IIA2 and 6), and earlier 
(e.g. L.75, IL1). Considering them, one realizes both the possibilities 
and the limitations of rational explanations for linguistic phenomena. 

We have long been familiar with the proverbial expressions aq’ 
ixnrov én’ Ovov and Gx’ Svov Em’ Innov, and we can therefore 
understand why ext is used here with the case denoting ‘whither’. It is 
equally understandable why the dative—the case denoting ‘where’—is 
used in éxi tht tparéeCnt ‘on the table’ (or ‘at the bank’), and likewise 
the accusative in éxi thv Kata&vnv (L.79 A2), because that is clearly 
the ‘whither’ case. 

On the other hand, we have also long been familiar with the 
expression €ni thc tparéCns ‘on the table’ and similarly éxi yijc, ‘on 
earth’ (also in L.79 JIA6). How is this genitive to be explained? 
Certainly not as the case denoting ‘whence’, nor as a ‘true’ genitive 
(denoting the sphere within which something else is situated). 
Furthermore, in éxAevoav éxni Meyapov ‘they sailed towards, in the 
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direction of Megara’ (text IA3), the genitive evidently denotes 
movement to somewhere. This very common use of the genitive with 
€i is perhaps the same sort as that found with verbs of ‘hitting upon’, 
‘attaining’, ‘desiring’ and ‘missing’ (L.67, 10-15) and is equally hard 
to explain. Often, all we can say is that certain combinations of words 
have become established as ways of expressing particular nuances.' To 
increase sensitivity to these nuances, one needs to note them carefully 
while reading, and to keep in mind a stock of characteristic examples. 
Here is a selection: 


Exit with the genitive: 
ETL THs tpanéCne ‘on the table’? 
nl yiic ‘on earth’ 
eri BaArcoons ‘on the sea’ (but éxi BaAcoont ‘by the sea’) 
eri vews ‘by ship’ 
€~’ UtmoOVv ‘on horseback’ 
EN L1GcG wyKvDpas ‘(moored) by (only) one anchor’ 
tAeiv Eni Meyapov, én’ Actas ‘in the direction of...’ 
em’ olKov ‘homewards’, ‘home’ 
ext Kopov BaoiAevovtos ‘in the time of...’ 
em’ €400 ‘in my time’ 
EXl TOV THLaAKOVTe ‘in the time of/under the Thirty Tyrants’ 
ELL TOLOV LAapTtvpwv ‘before/in the presence of three witnesses’ 
Em’ EAVTOD ‘by himself’ 
0 EX TOV ONAITOV ‘the commander of the hoplites’ 


ent with the dative: 
ext TH tpaneCnr? 
EXi Tht KEMAT| ‘on the head’ (also with the genitive) 
ent thi GaAdoont ‘by the sea’ 
éxi tit Pdpat ‘at the door’ 
en’ comadAeian ‘for safety’s sake’ 
@OVOG Ext POver ‘murder upon (after) murder’ 


1. Furthermore, the meanings expressed by prepositional phrases vary to a 
surprising extent from dialect to dialect. 

2. The special nuance implied by the use of the dative, rather than the normal 
genitive, in e.g. Part I L.84 DI (the Diogenes legend), would seem to be that the table 
referred to is not an ordinary one, but a banker’s table on which money is deposited. 

3. See previous note. 
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ép’ Tv eotiv ‘it lies with us’, ‘it is in our power...’ 

éxi otpatevpati éott ‘he is the leader of an army (over an 
army)’ 

éni &petit SovpdCetar ‘he is admired for...’ (Part I L.56 ITE3) 
yaipw ent ‘I rejoice at...’ 

emi tTOvtTw@1 ‘on this condition’ 

él THLAKOVTE LLVaic ‘on (condition of payment of) 30 minae’’ 


ent with the accusative: 
é9’ inmov ‘onto horse’ 
EXi TO Spoc ‘onto the mountain’ 
éxi Kata&vnyv ‘to/towards Katana’? 
éxi TOADV ypovov ‘for a long time’ 
ent maoav thy Aotav ‘all over Asia’ 
Eni TO ROAD ‘for the most part’ 
éxi tovto ‘for this purpose’ 
éABeiv é~’ Ldap ‘to go for water’, cf. weta 


Compounds: 

Verbs: Nouns: 

emnayyeAAoua. ‘announce’ TO ENAYYEALE 
‘announcement’ 

éxiBatve ‘mount’ 6 éxiBatns ‘marine’? 

exiBovAeve ‘plot’ H ExiBpovAn, ‘plot’ 

enidetkvvpat ‘demonstrate’ TN) eniderEic ‘demonstration’ 

ENLONWE® ‘visit’ N exidnuica ‘visit’ 

exiOvuéw ‘desire’ 1 eniOvpia ‘desire’ 

enuéAopwar ‘care for’ 1 EmipeAera ‘care for’, 
‘concern’ 

EmLopKew ‘swear falsely’ 1 EmiopKia ‘perjury’ 

ENIOTEAAW ‘send an order’, ‘write’ 1 éx1otoAn ‘order’, ‘letter’ 

€piathut ‘place on top’ O ENLOTATHS ‘commander’ 

Epiotapar ‘be on top’ 

ertiotapar ‘know’ 1 Eiotnyn ‘knowledge’ 





1. Cf. Part I L.33 ID2, exi prytoic yepaciv. 
| 2. Part 1 L.79, texts IA2 and 3: in text A2 the Athenians sail éc K., for this city is 
In alliance with them and they can get into it; the most the Syracusans in text A3 can 
do, on the other hand, is to get up to the walls of K., hence éni. 

3. Ie. a soldier on board ship. 
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Adjectives, e.g. 

ENLOpKos ‘perjured’; émideixtiKdc ‘demonstrative’; ETLOTH LAV 
‘understanding’, ‘wise’; énappdditog ‘favoured by Aphrodite’, 
‘charming’; éxinovog ‘toilsome’; émiy@ptoc ‘of the country’, ‘native’: 
énixQ8dvi0¢ ‘on the earth’, ‘earthly’. 


III. Notes on Syntax 
A. Uses of the Genitive 


1. For the genitive with words meaning ‘full’, ‘empty’ or ‘to fill’, ‘to 
empty’ (e.g. Part I L.79, texts IB and CI; also text IID éotepnpévoc + 
gen., ‘deprived of’) see L.67. 


2.L.79 IA2: Etepov tic yc. The partitive genitive is used here, 
instead of the accusative, for the object, because the idea is that only a 
part of the land was laid waste, not the whole of it. If one were to put 
the phrase into the passive, the same genitive would take the place of 
the nominative subject: indeed, this sort of genitive can be substituted 
for any of the cases. When this happens, the fundamental structure of 
the sentence is not altered, nor are the essential functions of the 
different cases: genitives like these are a condensed form of speech 
and perception (cf. Part I L.57 ITA). 


B. Absolute Use of the Neuter Participle (cf. L.77) 


When impersonal expressions are used ‘absolutely’ (i.e. to denote 
attendant circumstances, cf. L.60) it is not the genitive, but the 
nominative (or accusative?) neuter participle that is used. 

E.g. 56Eav (aor. neut. part. of Soxet) ‘since (or although, because, 
if) it seems (or seemed)’, L.79 ITA3. 


Similarly: 
d€ov (from det) ‘since (etc.) it is/was necessary’ 
é€dov (from e€eotiv) ‘since (etc.) it is permitted’ 
tpoonkov (from nmpoonKet) ‘since (etc.) it is proper’ 
SUVATOV OV ‘since (etc.) it is possible’ 
dT7Aov Ov ‘since (etc.) it is clear’ 


QISYPOV OV ‘since (etc.) it is shameful’. 
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I. Verbs with Athematic Present (Continued) 
Sidmpr ‘J give’ 
Of the ‘Big Three’ verbs in - we will consider 5i5ay first, because 
it provides the clearest illustration of their formal characteristics. 


Stem-Formation 

Root: Vdo, cf. Lat. do, ‘I give’. We have long been acquainted with 
some of the forms derived from this root (e.g. 5a0@, S€5axa, 
Sdo1c). As is the case with all stems ending in a vowel, the vowel is 
sometimes short (e.g. aor. pass. €508nv and hence fut. pass. 


So8ncopa1) and sometimes long (! in e.g. fut. act. 50, hence fut. 
med. da@copat). 


Present Stem 

The present is athematic, i.e. the endings join directly onto the stem, 
without a binding thematic vowel. However, the present stem is not 
simply the root (as in the case of ei-pi and d0va-ya1), but an extended 
form of it. This is achieved not by addition of a syllable to the end (as 
in detk-vv-pt, L.75), but rather (as in totnpy1, L.78) by reduplication 
of the initial consonant, with an intervening iota: 51-d5@1 (as in 
Yl-yv@oKw and yi-yvouat). 

As in all athematic verbs, the stem-vowel is basically short in the 
present, e.g. 5idopev, 5156ue8a and in the whole of the medio- 
passive indicative (S15op01, cf. perf. d&50p.01), although a long vowel 
sometimes resulted from vowel-gradation (615@u1/did0pev in the 
active) or as a result of phonetic developments (active participle: 
did00¢ < *5156vt¢). 

Since it presents no problems, we begin with the medio-passive. 


A. Medio-Passive (Present and Aorist) 


Present Indicative 


Since in both the perfect and present medio-passive indicative the 
personal endings join directly onto the stem, the only thing which 
distinguishes them is the vowel used for reduplication: pres. 81-: perf. 


eg 


|. Exceptionally ov, see below. 
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de-. Apart from the different stem, the pres. indic. is like deixvupan, 
just as the perf. is like AéAvpat: there is no new paradigm to learn.) 
Simply note that the pres. indic. didopa1, Sidoca1, Sid0tat... is like 
the perf. indic. dedopa1, 5é50ca1, 5€50ta1... and that both are like 
pres. indic. detxvupat, deixvvoat, detxvotat... and perf. indic, 


A€Avpar, A€Avoa, AEAvtaL... but not like Av-d-pa1, Ad-N1, 
AD-ETOL... 


Imperative, Infinitive, Participle 

Similarly, the pres. imper. 5i5000, 515600... is like the perf. imper. 
5€5060, 5€5600 and both are like the pres. imper. Seixvvco, 
derxvvo8w... and perf. imper. AEAVGO, AcADGV@, but not like 
Avov, Av-é-o8w... 

Again, apart from a difference of accent in the perfect, the pres. 
infin. did60cQ8a1 and pres. part. 5156pevoc are like the perf. infin. 
5ed000a1 and perf. part. SeSopévoc, and both are like pres. inf. 
Seixkvvc8a1, pres. part. Seuxvdpevoc and pres. infin. AeAdvo8at, 
perf. part. AceAvpEvos, but not like AveoBar — AvépeEvoc. 


Aorist 


It makes sense to study the remaining moods of the present (including 
the imperfect), in conjunction with the aorist, because didmyp1, in 
common with ti@nt and {nu1, has a strong aorist. Such aorists—as we 
have long been aware—have endings that rhyme in the indicative with 
the imperfect, and with the present in the other moods. 

The aorist forms consist of the stem unexpanded + endings. They 
are thus middle root-aorists, just as Eotnv, Eyvav etc. are active root- 
aorists; and since the present stem of these verbs is only distinguished 
from the verb-stem by reduplication, the consequence ought to be that 
the forms of the aorist of 5t50cQa1 are like the present, or imperfect, 
but without the preceding syllable 51-. And this indeed is the case, with 
one exception. 


1. Compare totapat (L.78) throughout. Actually middle forms of the simple 
5iSwpt with active meaning are very rare, though frequent in compounds. 
particularly axodidopar. Of course, middle present forms with passive meaning are 
also common. 
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Exception 


The aorist middle second person singular of 5tS@u1 (and of tiOnpt and 
Int too) calls for special attention: the 2nd person ending -oo is 
retained in the present, i.e. in the imperative 5{50c0 and the 
imperfect €5150c0.! In the aorist, however, the -s- drops out and the 
-O contracts with the stem to o, written ov, thus: aorist imperative 
5007 (< *5600); indicative £80 (< *£8000). 


Imperative, Infinitive and Participle 

With the exception of the 2nd person sing. imperative, all forms of 
the aorist middle imper., infin. and participle resemble the 
corresponding present-stem forms. As usual, the hyphens in front of 
the simplex forms below indicate that they are normally found only in 
compounds. 


Imperative 
Aorist: -d00, -60000... (e.g. &2050d) 
Present: 515000, 5156000... 
Infinitive 
Aorist: -5608a1... (e.g. 420560801) 
Present: 51500801 
Participle 
Aorist: -d0pevoc, -dopevov, -Sopévy (e.g. &moddpevoc) 
Present: d1d0pev0c 


Subjunctive and Optative:> Present and Aorist 

In these moods of dtdopat, as in tlotapar (and the rest of the ‘Big 
Three’), the regular endings contract with the final vowel of the stem. 
The resulting @ (throughout the subjunctive)* and o1 (throughout the 
optative) always carry the accent. Thus, to set the matter out 


schematically: 


1. So too (as always) also in the pluperfect: &5£5000. 

2. I know of no example of the simplex. 

3. Cf. L.78 for the corresponding moods of totapat. | 

4. Why o throughout, unlike the medio-passive subjunctive of dovAd@ (L.53 
above)? This has never been properly explained (see L.78); perhaps the reason is 
assimilation to the aor. act. subj. with its long-stem vowel (see below). 
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Subjunctive 










Pres. S15@par, $1:5a1, 51:8@ta...  (w throughout, accented) 


Aor. dna, a1, d@tar... 






(@ throughout, accented) 





Optative 










(o1 throughout, accented) 
(ou throughout, accented) 






Pres. d1d0ipunv, dd0i0, d1do0ito... 
Aor. doipnyv, doio, doito... 





And finally here are the imperfect and aorist indicative in full: 


e5156unv, E5t5000, £51500, €515d6pe8a, e5i5000e, Edid0vt0 


edounv, EAOY, Edot0, e50ne8a, E5000e, ES50vt0 





B. Active (Present and Aorist) 


In the middle, as we have just seen, the present and aorist closely 
resemble one another. The resemblance may be crudely summed up in 
the formula: present = aorist + 51 or aorist = present - 61. 

The same, by and large, is true in the active as well. But the 
indicative of both present and aorist are exceptions to this general 
rule, hence we shall consider these first. 


Present Indicative 
The present indicative of 515@y1 displays neither more nor less than 
the characteristics common to all athematic presents; it is only because 
its stem ends in -o that it appears to differ from Sdeixvopt (stem-end: 
-v) and totnp (stem-end: -«). The characteristics in question should 
be sufficiently familiar by now (L.76, 78) namely: a) special endings 
and b) vowel-gradation or ‘qualitative ablaut’ between singular and 
plural. 

The forms of the pres. indic. are thus as follows, with ablaut w/o: 


d1d0 1, 5150°c, 5idw-o1, 5150-pev, 5i50-te, 5156-cao1(v). 


Imperfect 

It is surprising—and difficult to explain—that in the imperfect the 
lengthened o-sound appears as ov, not w. The forms of the impert. 
Indic. are thus as follows, with ablaut ov/o: é5iSov-v, ¢5150v°6, 
edidov'[ ], e150 -pev, &5150-te, 85150-XAN. 
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Aorist 


Of all the verbs in -p1, dtd@pt, tiOnyr and {nt are alone in having 
peculiar forms in the aorist active. As in the middle, most of these are 
identical with the corresponding present-stem forms, except for 
reduplication. The differences occur only in the indicative, the 
infinitive and the 2nd singular imperative. 
a) The aorist indicative displays: 

1. vowel gradation (like the pres. and imperf. indic.), long @ in 

the singular/short o in the plural, and; 

2. between stem and ending, in the singular, a surprising -«. 

The aorist indicative is thus: €5aKa, é5mxac, E5wxKe, ESOEV, 
edote, Eb00av. 

The singular, then, is just like the perfect d€5xa etc., but with the 
augment instead of reduplication, and is therefore quite unlike either 
the present or the imperfect. The resemblance to the perfect is, 
however, confined to the singular; the plural follows the customary 
pattern. ! 

b) There are two other forms where the aorist differs from the 
present, namely: 
1. the infinitive: present 6:56van, aorist dodvat.? 
2. the second person imperative—which has an unusual form in 
both tenses: present 5i5ov, aorist 56c.° 

The peculiarities just mentioned in the present and aorist recur 
analogously in ti@nui and {nr. In all other forms the present and 
aorist of didapt are identical (+ 51-), and the same applies to the other 
two verbs. This allows the remaining moods for both tenses to be 
represented in a single scheme, as below. 


1. With its -x- this aorist is reminiscent of the weak perfect (L.73), especially 
with its vowel-gradation in perfects like €otnxa, Eotapev and téOvnka, téeBvapev 
(L.73). It does not necessarily follow that these surprising aorist forms developed 
from the perfect; the reverse is perhaps more probable. Again, a problem that has not 
been definitely solved. 

2. Both -vat (e.g. ei-va) and -évai (? < Févan, e.g. tevar ‘go’) are legitimate 
endings for an infinitive formed athematically. 500van, therefore, may be explained 
as either < *Soéva or < *5ofévat. But why should the present infin. be formed 
differently from that of the aorist? 

3. The present imper. seems to be formed by addition of the thematic vowel 
(*51S0e like *500A0€7). A -c as here in the aorist occurs also in the imperative oyéc, 
‘halt!’ (L.68); the reason for its presence is a mystery in both cases. 
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The stem-vowel is short in the optative and participle, and likewise 
in the 3rd pers. plur. imper. Sévtwv. This is just as in the root-aorist, 
and, in general, comparison shows that all the aorist forms of Sidon 
are identical with their counterparts in the root-aorist (L.69). This 
comes as no surprise, because it is the root-aorist: outside the 
indicative its forms consist of nothing but ‘root + ending’, and it is 
clearly from this aorist that the present—apart from the indicative— 
developed. In the subjunctive, the aorist, like the present, has the long 
stem-vowel contracted with the ending: 50, dé1¢, 50, like yv@, ydic, 
YVQ@.... 


Thus: 

Subjunctive Optative Imperative Participle 
(81)5@ (d1)d0tn -v didov: 50¢ (51)d00¢6 
(81)8@ ‘16 (61)d0in ‘c (61)d0tH (51)d06v 

(51 )d0t'[ ] (61)d01y [ ] (61:)d0d00 
(51) ‘Lev (d1)So01-pwev (d1)d0te 

(51)d@ ‘te (dt Oot -tE (1) 50vta@Vv (51) d0vt0¢ 
(1)5@-o1(v) (dt) 501 ‘ev (d1)d0v07¢ 


Infinitive present: d1d0va1; infinitive aorist: dodvat 


C. Other Tenses 


The remaining tenses are normal formations from the root V5o0/w. 
The vowel is long in the future (active and middle) and in the prefect 
active, but short in the other tenses. 

Principal parts: Si$ap1, Mom, E5axa, Sé5axa, S500, E508nVv 
‘give’. 

For the middle, e.g, dnodtdotat, cnodm@oetal, ANESOTO, 
(anodédotar), (&7e5680n) ‘sell’. 


II. Prepositions (Continued) 
Two More Prepositions with Three Cases: napa and npoc 


In the case of both these prepositions it proves to be less hazardous 
than it was in the case of éxi(L.79) to put forward rational 
explanations for variations in meaning. 

nape and mpdc resemble each other in their basic meanings. Both 
convey the notion of nearness, which is then qualified by the 
distinctive meanings of the various cases. Whereas napé refers to the 
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immediate vicinity or sphere of the object indicated by the relevant 
substantive, mpoc appears to bear upon its very essence. Hence these 
two prepositions prove to be interchangable in some elementary 
contexts, but each also conveys its own distinctive set of nuances. This 
may be seen from a set of simple examples: 


TAG: 
1. ayyeAos nap& Baoiréwc: ‘from’ 
2. pEVo napa BactAret: ‘with’ 
3. hABe nape Baciréa: ‘to’ 


MPOG 
In this context mpdc could be used as an alternative to napa only with 
the accusative, and even then, zpoc BaotAéa would imply a hostile 
approach, that someone was marching against the king—a nuance 
which would not be implied if rapa was used. One does, indeed, find 
pos with a dative denoting ‘place where’: mpdc tit BaAdoont ‘near 
to the sea’, but it is scarcely ever used thus with reference to a person, 
and, in general, the use of npoc with the dative is much more 
restricted than that of napa. As for the genitive used with mpoc, this 
phrase would mean something different, namely ‘in the interest of...’, 
or ‘in the manner of the king’. 

With napa and rpoc, as with other prepositions, there is no better 
way of grasping their range of meaning than watchfulness while 
reading and familiarity with a good number of examples. 


Kapa Genitive TPOS 
yyeAoc RAVE napa Paciréws! Tpoc PaciAEwes eipi “1 stand 
‘a messenger came from the king’ by the king’ 
rapa Pactréws pvpiadec NYtTOWOAOvV POG Tod Notapod ‘on the side 
‘tens of thousands deserted (from) of, towards the river’ 
the king’ Mpoc EonEpas ‘in the west’ 
Sapa nap’ Huov ‘gifts from us’ 1posc nmatpdc ‘(have, inherit) from 


one’s father’; ‘in father’s 
way’; “in father’s interest’; 
similarly: npdog Kopov, mpdc 
TOV EXOVTOV 


1. napé with gen., ‘from’, is only used with reference to persons (not to places). 
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i napa tav Gedv PonBera ‘help from §$ npdc Be@v Cuvopt ‘swear by the 
the gods’ gods’ 
aiteiv napa Be@v ‘ask from the gods’ KPOG TOD GOD TEKVOD Kai Dedy 
‘by your child and the gods (] 
implore you)’ 
EuaBov rapa Ipwtaydpov guabov rpdc IIpwtaydpov 
iikovoa... ‘Ihave leamt,heard from, Kovoa... same meanings but 
e515ax8nv... been taught by, obtained é515ax8nv... with a suggestion of 
€AaBov... from Protagoras’ éAaBov... _ more direct personal 
involvement than with napa. 
Hence poe is used particularly 
with the passive (e.g. L.64 ITK1). 


Dative 

napa BaciAci weve ‘I am remaining 

with the king’ 
IIpwt. rap’ evo KataAvet ‘P. is 

lodging at my house’ 
Tape tit PaAd&oont ‘by the sea’ TLpoc thi BaAdoon ‘right by the 

sea’ 

rap’ A@nvaiots ‘with the Athenians’ LPOG QAUTHL TH NOAEL 
Ta Tap’ Hpiv ‘the state of affairs with ‘right by the city itself 


us’, ‘our situation’ 
TMPOSG TOvtOIc ‘in addition to these’ 
rapa didacKkaAmi nadevetat 
‘he is being educated by (at the 
house of) a teacher’ 


Accusative 


a) ‘to’ (‘as far as’, ‘near to’) 
n&e rapa oe ‘I will come to you’ 
Sedpo, Nap’ ELE KATAKELGO 
‘come, lie down beside me’ 
AM KOLEVOL Tapa ITpwataydpav 
‘having arrived at P.’s place’ 
(in classical Greek nape is used 


only with reference to persons; not 
so in the Koine, where npoc is used) 


a) ‘to’ (‘in the direction of’), 
‘against’ 

Lupiades NYTOWOAOVV MPG 
Kvpov ‘tens of thousands 
deserted to Cyrus’ 

Enopevoneda npdc BaoiAca 
‘we were marching against the 
king 

eine mpdc pe ‘he said (turning) 
to me’ 


’ 
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b) ‘along by’ 

rapa tiv OdAaccav ‘along by 
the sea’ 

rap’ GAANAG ‘side by side’ (hence 
Eng. ‘parallel’) 

Tapa Ta GAAG CHi0 ‘alongside, in 
comparison with the other animals’ 

Tapa TOAD (‘along with much’), 
‘by far’ 


Tapa pixpov areGave, ‘he almost 
died’ (but N.B. also:) 

nap’ oAtyov &néogvye ‘he almost 
did not escape’ 

Lapa tocovto ‘by about so much’, 
‘at such a distance’ 

nmap’ OAov tov Biov ‘throughout 
his life’ 


c) ‘along—and past’ 


Tapa tadta ‘beyond this’, ‘in addition’ 


ucxzecBat mpdc Mépoas oo101 
TpOG GOiKOVG 

evoeBeiv mpdc Beovc ‘to be pious 
towards the gods’ 

mpo¢ Boppav ‘to the North’; 

similarly: mpoc Eonepav 

TOG EOTEPAV 

tpoc¢ 8&Aacoavy ‘in the direction 
of...’, ‘to the sea’ 

HV Tpoc Eonepay HSN ‘towards 
evening’ 


b) ‘towards’ ‘with reference to’? 
TO MPOG TOV TOAEPOV 
‘what is required for war’ 
POs tt; ‘what for?’ 
Tpoc tadta ‘for this purpose’; 
‘thereupon’ 


OKONEL MPOG GEavTOV ‘consider 
with reference to yourself 
...by yourself?” 


UN mpoG xapwv A€ye ‘do not speak 
with a view to please / to gain 
favour’ 

EV TPG Ev ‘one (compared) with 
another’ 

VEMELV EKAOTOV MPOS EKHOTHV 
“assign each man to a woman’ 

&vOpanos mpdc Bedv riBqKoc 
‘man is an ape in comparison 
with (toward) a god’ 


MALEVELV THOS KpeEtiv: 
‘with a view to/for virtue’ 


1. npdg Bopp& (genitive) is used with the same meaning: here, as often, the 
Greeks thought in terms of ‘whence’, where we would think of ‘whither’. 


2. Cf. Part I L.78 II Gl, 2. 
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rap’ €Anida ‘beyond / contrary to Rive tpoc NOovyv 

expectations’ ‘,..to one’s heart’s content’ 
napa yv@unv! ‘contrary to received Tpoc PiAiav aginut ‘dismiss 
rapa d6Eav opinion, expectation’ on friendly terms’, ‘...in a 
Tapa tov<s vopnous ‘unlawful’ friendly manner’ 


Tapa thv aéiav ‘not according to (his) 
merit’, ‘not as he deserves’ 


Compounds 
Lapa: 
napaKarA@ ‘summon’ (later ‘beseech’) 
Tape ‘be present’ 
Taptotnut ‘place beside’ 
tapaBarAAw ‘place side by side’, ‘compare’ 
rapaBaive ‘go over and beyond’, ‘overstep’ (e.g.vopLov) 
Tapatperaw ‘turn (something) aside’ 
rapadtdwp1 ‘hand over’, ‘betray’ 


T mapadoaig ‘handing over’, ‘transmission’, ‘tradition’ 
to Tapado€ov ‘the unexpected’ (‘paradox’) 


TPO: 
tpooayw ‘lead on to’ 
LpoGepyouar ‘go to’, ‘approach’ 
rpocdtda@ut ‘give in addition’ 
TLpooevyouat ‘pray to’ 
Tpocayopevev ‘address’ 
Tpootattw ‘order’, ‘command’ 
LPOGEXW (tov vodv) ‘pay attention’ 
TpoonKet ‘it is fitting’ (lit. ‘comes to’) 


TO TpOGwnov ‘face’ (‘what looks at you’) 


1. Depending on the context, nap& yv@pnv can also mean ‘contrary to one’s 
Opinion’ or ‘against one’s better judgement’. 
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LESSON 81 


I. Verbs with Athematic Present (Continued) 
tiOnr 


The student who has mastered Sid@p1 will find no difficulty with 
tiny: both verbs are formed in the same way; phonetic differences 
between them are due solely to the difference between their roots. 


A. The Root VOe/n- 


a) With reduplication: t1-Oe/n- (Pres.), te-On- (Perf.) (dissimilation, 
cf. 00: té€O8vKa); comparable dissimilation in aor. pass.: 
é-té-Onv (<*é-8é Ov). 

b) Long and short forms of the root vowel: 

1. where dtde@p1 has w, ti®npt has n: e.g. Z5oxa — EOnxa, 

2. where dtd has o, tiOnyt has €: e.g. ZSonev — EBepev, 

3. where didmpi has o (spelt ov), tiOnpt has e (spelt et): 
e.g.dodvat — Oeivat.! 


B. Principal Parts 


The stem-vowel is short in the aor. pass. (and hence also in the fut. 
pass.), and, in general, in the pres. and aor. active and middle. 

The stem-vowel is long in the fut. act. (and hence also in the fut. 
middle) and the perf. act. 

N.B. The perfect passive form of the root was never, or scarcely 
ever, used: the athematic present Ketpat ‘lie’, i.e. to be laid (placed), 
was normally used instead (see above L.75), because what ‘has been 
placed’ somewhere, ‘lies’ there. 

Thus: tiOnu1, Ojo, Enka, tEOnKa, (Keipar), EtEOHV ‘set’, 
‘place’. 

Middle forms, e.g. drotiBetar, Dxo8noetar, DxEBEtO ‘lay down 
as basic’, ‘assume’ (DrOKettat ‘it is presupposed’, ‘assumed’). 


1. This last rule does not hold good for the subjunctive which (here as always) 
derives its w and n from the thematic present (Avo, Avnic): hence t18jw > 1100 
etc.; nor does it apply when ov results from contraction of €0; thus aor. mid. €80v 
(< *€Be0 < EBea0) like E50v (< *€500 < *€5000). 
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C. Present and Aorist 
a) Middle 


Indic. tiBepar, -oal, -ta1, etc. 


(Indicative) 
eBéunv, E8ov, Beto... 


j. t10@par, T1671, t1Bfta1... 


b) Active 


p Present, ——Cid Ast 
Indic.  tiOnyr, tiOnc, tibnor 
tiPepev, tiBete, t1QEaor(v) 




















as perf. AEAVMAL, -oat, -TaL, etc. 
Imperf. 
as Plup 
Sub 
Opt 






etiWeunv, etiBeco, etiBeto... 
eAcAvunv, EAEAVGO, EAEAVTO... 






orf. 

































Indicative 
gOnKa, EOnKxac, EBnKe(v) 
eBenev, éBete, EBecav 





Imper. etiOnv, étiBerc, ériber! 





etiPenev, eti¥ete, etiBecav 






II. Prepositions with Three Cases (Continued) 
GUO, TEPL 


Got and mepi both have as their basic meaning the notion ‘around 
(something)’. As a result of their similarity in meaning, one of the 
two, namely nepi, forced the other out of use. Hence api is no 
longer found in Aristotle or the New Testament. Originally there 
must have been a difference of meaning between them: apet!s 





1. In the sing. of the imperf. the endings differ from those of tot (L.79) 
and—what is harder to account for—from those of 5i5wp1 too (L.80). Gradual 
assimilation to verbs in -€w? 
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etymologically related to Gum and Lat. ambo ‘both’, and thus, being 
first used as an adverb, originally meant ‘on both sides’; mepi, on the 
other hand, meant ‘all round’. However, this distinction became 
blurred at an early stage: even Homer uses &pgi and mepias 
synonyms. 


A. aut ‘around’ 


With genitive and dative: not found in Attic or later prose. 

In poetry: with gen., e.g. Aéyetv / wayec8a1 api tivoc ‘about 
(something)’; with dat., e.g. &ugi cot ‘around you’, ‘near you’; 
poPeioVar Gugi yovarkt; Gt ompati (Part I L.76 IF2). 

With accusative: &pot meaning ‘around (something)’, ‘in the region 
of’ is common in poetry e.g. dui nvAGc ‘at/by the gates’. The only 
prose writer to use it frequently is Xenophon, e.g. dot ta Opra ‘on 
the borders’, api detAnv ‘towards evening’, api ayopav 
tAnBovcoav,' dpgi tods Sicx1Atovs, i.e. for approximate numbers 
and dates, where others use nept. 

Plato on one occasion says Gpgi LixeAtav ‘all around, throughout 
Sicily’, and often uses such expressions aS OtLGaUQl 
"Avutov/Ilpwtayopav, ‘Anytus/Protagoras and his followers’, a use 
which had been current ever since Homer. Otherwise Attic prose, in 
contrast to Attic poetry, avoids dpi with the acc. as with other cases. 


Compounds: 

Guoipaive ‘walk around’, ‘guard’ 

&wo.paAAw ‘throw around’ (e.g. a garment), ‘embrace’ 
Gupievvopt (above L.77) 

GUOLKAADTT® ‘wrap around’ 

Gupiotapoar ‘stand around (something)’ 


c&LMTBOAOG, -ov ‘attacked on all sides’, ‘uncertain’, ‘ambiguous’ 
G&upidéEioc ‘very adroit’ (‘ambidextrous’) 
GUiAoyos, -ov ‘disputed’ 

B. mept ‘around’, ‘about’ 


With genitive: nepi is hardly ever used in its original spatial meaning, 
but time and again in the transferred sense of ‘concerning’ or ‘about 


1. See above, L.79. 
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(something)’ (and various nuances of this meaning also with other 
cases), e.g. A€yeiv mepi tivog ‘talk (around, i.e.) about something’. 
poPeia8ar mepi tivoc ‘be afraid (around, i.e.) about something’ (also 
dat.); BovAedbeoBat mepi tic eipnvns ‘hold a peace conference’: 
naxyecBar nepi tic matpidoc ‘fight for one’s fatherland’ (also dat.) 
(Part I L.34 D2: payn repi cAcvVepiac); Oeoppaotov EPI OuvTay 
istopia ‘Theophrastus’ Enguiry into plants; oooc REPt todteV 
‘competent in these matters’ (also acc.), mepi tv Betwv ‘in religious 
questions’ (also acc.). 

A special usage: nepi nOAAOD (RAELOVOS, NAVTOG) TOLODAL 
‘value highly (more, above all)’. 


With dative: much rarer: never found, for example, in Classical Attic 
orators nor in the New Testament, though, by contrast, quite often in 
Plato and Thucydides, especially to express the notion ‘about’, with 
reference to a concern, anxiety or a fight, e.g. KivOvVEvO TEP! TTL 
moder ‘risk oneself (i.e. fight) for the city’; 5e510tes mEpt TH yoptwr 
‘fearing for the fortress’. 


With accusative: referring to place, e.g. vadc anéoteltAay mEpt tTHv 
IleAonovvecov ‘around the Peloponnese’; nepi with acc. is used more 
often of ‘place where’ than of movement, e.g. @iKOvV MEPL NACAV 
tv LikeAiav Poivikec ‘there were Phoenicians living all around 
Sicily’ (i.e. all around its coasts). 

By extension it is also used to refer to circumstances surrounding 
something or someone: ta nepi tov ‘HpaxAéa ‘what happened around 
(or concerning) Heracles’. 

What is expressed here differs from the sense conveyed by the 
genitive: ta mept tov ‘HpaKAéovs ‘the stories about Heracles’. 

Similarly: ta nepi tv MvtiAnvny ‘affairs to do with Mytilene’; ot 
MEPL PIAOGOgiav aVOpwnot ‘people interested in philosophy’; tv tt 
TEPt NAS Gvaptavoory ‘if they fail in any respect with regard to 
us’. 

mepi is used, exactly like dugi, for expressing approximate numbers 
and times: mepi TOV avVtTOV ypdvov ‘at around the same time’; meEpt 
Wécas vuKtas ‘at about midnight’; repi EBSounKovta ‘about 70” (cf. 
Lat. circa), and, again like aug, to refer to a person and his 
followers: ot nepi Kdpov ‘Cyrus and his retinue’. 
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Compounds 

(In some compounds an older [IE, Homeric] meaning of mept ‘very’, 
‘exceedingly’ [cf. nepiacdc, Part I L.78 IIM] comes to the fore.) 
mepiiotnut ‘place around’ 

repitiOnt ‘put around’ 

TEPLEPYOat ‘go round’ 

MEPLYTYVOLAL TLVOG ‘gain the upper hand over someone’, ‘survive’ 
mepteut ‘I am left over’, ‘I excel’ 

TN TEp10b0¢ ‘circuit’ 

O mEptmatos ‘walking around’ 

TN wEpinetera ‘about turn’, ‘reversal’ 

NEPLYAPNG, -E¢ ‘exceedingly glad’ 


III. A Syntactical Note on ti®nur 


Part I L.81 includes the following texts: 

IAS ...t11Wéaow &¢ ofa, cf. E3 cic GAANV poipav tBévtec; 

IIB1 ...cig thv nhpav &notiWévan; but: 

IA6 ...teBvan év ’Attixnt; cf. D2 év dpetiic péper tiOnc; 

ID3 ...odmep éttBerc (but D2: not) and D4 tiBeco Sant PovdAet. 

Greek, then, uses two constructions with tt@nt ‘put’: éc/eic with 
acc. and év with dat., and although eic with acc. may seem more 
logical, the locative dative is more common. In this Greek resembles 
English, where one can either say, ‘put that jug on to the table’ (place 
whither), or ‘put that jug on the table’ (place where), the latter being 
more common. 


LESSON 82 


INL 
The verb inp deserves a separate lesson because it occurs very 
frequently and because, together with its compounds, it covers a very 
wide range of meanings. Its conjugation follows the same pattern as 
Sidr and tint; indeed, most of its forms rhyme with those of 
tiOnur. What differences there are, are due solely to the difference 
between their roots. 
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A. Root 


The root of tiOnpt is VOn/e. The root of inp is V*in/e. Because in 
Greek initial i (pronounced y) turns into h (spelt ‘), the root of {hut in 
historical times is Vi/é. 
The two forms of the root stand out clearly in e.g. the fut. act. 
infin. apyoev and the aor. pass. dgeOFvat. 
After-effects of the initial i (i > h) are evident in 
1. the augment, e.g. aor. pass -elOnv (< *&éOnv < *2iéBnv) 
2. reduplication in 
a) the present: Mt (< *itinpt), tepev (< *itiepev); 
b) the perfect: eixa (< *€exa < *igiexa), and eipat (< FEELLOLL 
< i€ieuar). 


B. Present and Aorist 
1. Active 


Present Indicative 

NLL, INS, Hou, etc. rhymes with tiOnp1, tiOns, tiOnor, etc., with the 
exception that the 3rd. plur. contracts: taov.v, like totaotv, unlike 
tiBéaoiv, d:56ao1v. In the other moods there is complete 
correspondence with ti@nut. 


Subj. i, iFIG... like 1100, tiO7{16... 

Opt. leinv...letpev like t1Betnv...tWeipev 
Imper. i, 1ETO... like t18e1, t1OEto... 

Infin. leva like t1Wévat 

Part. lglg, lév, letoa... like t1Weic, t1BEv, t1Beioa... 


In the imperfect the vowel in the Ist pers. sing. 1s the same as in the 
2nd and 3rd sing. (like St5@p1, but not ti®yp1), namely -et- 


Ist. sing. lew, contrast éti8nv; however: 
2nd, 3rd sing. ‘e1G, tet, like étiBerc, étiBer; 
plur. iepev...leoav, like étiBepev...étiBecav. 


Aorist Indicative 
nKa...nKe,! like EOnxa...gOnxe and cipev...cioav (< *éhepev etc.), 
like €0eyev...€Be0av. 


Other Moods of the Aorist 


1. Not to be confused with fhxe ‘he came’ (imperf. of fo). 
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These are, as in tiQny1 etc, just like their counterparts in the present, 
but without reduplication (i-), e.g. subj. @, fltc...; opt. einv...eylev; 
infin. civat! etc. 


Note: imper. &¢, €tw... is like 8éc, Oétw... but unlike the pres. vet, 
iétw..., which is like ti8e1, t10étw... 


2. Medio-Passive 


Middle forms rhyme with ti8eyat, e.g. 

Ind.: teat, leoar..., like tiBepat, tiBecar... 

Subj.: port, if; and (aor.) dor, 1, like O@par...and Pyar 

Opt.: ieipny, teto...and (aor.) elunv, eto, like t1Weiwnv...and Beipnv? 
Imper.: tesco, ié00m... and od, €o0w..., like ti8ec0 and 80d 

Partic.: €uevoc... and euevoc, like t1Wéyevoc and Bépevoc 

Imperf.: i€unv, teoo..., like érWéunv, étiBeao... 

Exception: aor. indic.: elunv, eioo, not like e8éunv, E8ov 
(< *€8e00). 


C. The Remaining Tenses 
The rest of the tenses are normal derivatives from the root Vn/e, n- 


only in the fut. active and middle, elsewhere e-. 


Principal Parts 
N.B. Compounds of inj. are far more common than the simplex; the 


forms with a hyphen in front are found only in compounds: 
1. Active and Passive 
inut, joo, Ka, -eixa, -eipat, -eOnv ‘set in motion’, ‘throw’, ‘send’, 
‘let loose’. 
2. Middle 


TEWaL, -Toopat, -etpnv, -eiwou ‘move fast’ (intrans.). 


1. Not to be confused with @...einv...eivat, from eipi ‘I am’. 

2. Forms where the 3rd person opt. forms are assimilated to the w-conjugation, 
€.2. Tpooito (instead of mpoeito) are found in the manuscripts of classical authors, 
and later became increasingly common. 
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II. Prepositions with Three Cases (Concluded) 
vO ‘under’ 


vO is the opposite of Eni, e.g. ta bxO yfic: th Eni ic; its range of 
meaning is best demonstrated by means of examples. 


1. Schematically 

a) ol v0 xBovdc Beni ‘the gods beneath the earth’ 
vn Sévbpar Keita ‘he lies under the tree’ 
bro ta b€v5pa HAGE ‘he went under the trees or he walked 
along the under the trees’ 


b) nrtt&oBar dno Baorhéws ‘be defeated by the king’ 
eivai oro BaotAei ‘be under the rule of the king’ 
yiyveo8at Dx0 BaoiAéa ‘come under the rule of the king’ 


2. Further Examples (see Part I , L.82 IIL1-6) 
a) with genitive 

“Extwp vn’ ’AytAAéwc anéBave (see L.61) 

TH VTO TOD NOINTOD Aeyopeva: ‘the words of the poet’ 

vO yeAwtos ‘for laughter’ (see Part I L.66 H2) 

"Arn@Aovto v0 Alpod ‘they died of hunger’ 

-EXOpevovto v0 GaARLyyos ‘...to the sound of the trumpet’. 
b) with dative (cf. however, Part I L.25 IG) 

vx ravti AiBar oKoprioc 

Dro Tht Axporodet ‘at the foot of the Acropolis’ 

vo navdotpibni radevetat ‘he is being coached by a trainer 
c) with accusative 

vO VOKta: 1. ‘towards evening’; 2. ‘by night’ 

DIO TODTOV TOV ypovov ‘at about this time’ 

DINO TH TELYTN, MEVYELV 


? 


3. Compounds 

a) under 
Oreoti and vrOKettat ‘it is/lies under’, ‘is basic’ 
vnottOnut ‘place under’, ‘presume’ 
broAapBave ‘take up from under’, ‘assume’ 
DiAnt ‘let down’, ‘lower’, ‘slacken’ 
bropeéve ‘hold out’, ‘endure’ 
DEOLIVNOK® ‘remind’ 
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b) secretly, unnoticed 
vrayew ‘move forward slowly’ 
bnoKAéentetv ‘steal cunningly’ 
vTomeunetv ‘send unnoticed’ 
veINL ‘send secretly’, ‘instigate’ 


III. ‘Spurious’ or ‘Improper’ Prepositions 


‘Spurious’ prepositions are words which, like ‘true’ prepositions, 
stand with substantives, but never join with verbs to form compounds. 

We have long been familiar with many such words. We know, for 
instance, that the conjunction we ‘like’ is often used—assuming it is 
the same word—with the accusative, to mean ‘to’ (with persons only), 
e.g. ac Paoireéa, ‘to the king’; also the accusative yapiv (cf. Latin 
ablative gratia) placed after a substantive, but sometimes before, 
invariably takes the genitive: cod yapiv' ‘for the sake of you’, 
‘because of you’; tivoc yapiv ‘why?’ 

Evexa? takes a similar construction, with similar meaning, e.g. tod 
(tivoc) Evexa ‘because of what?’, ‘to what purpose?’; Euod ye Evexa 
‘as far as I am concerned’; Evexa netpac ‘as regards experience’. 
Most of these words are in origin adverbs (of place, time or manner); 
many of them continued to be so used (i.e. without an associated 
substantive); almost all of them are used with the genitive. 


A list of the most common ‘spurious’ prepositions, grouped according 
to meaning: 
a) with the Genitive 
Evtosg ‘inside’, ‘within’ LOD EOTIV; — EVTOG EOTLV 
EVTOS THG OiKias Eotiv? 
eiow ‘(to) within’, ‘inside’ moi HABev; — HAGVev ciow 
eiow Sduwv HAGev; 
hence also: ciow Sopav Eotiv 
EKTOG ‘outside’ EKTOG EOTLV. EKTOG TIS O1KIAC 
EKTOG AITIAs ‘not guilty’ 


1. Often onv x&ptv as well. The acc. Sixnv is used in a similar way, e.g. kvvdc 
dixnv ‘like a dog’. 

2. Also évexev, eivexa (-Kev), OVVEKG (-KEV). 

3. Analogous to the genitive in nod yij¢ Eotiv ‘where on earth’ and Owe tic 
TWépas ‘late in the day’. 
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EEw ‘(to) outside’; later 
also simply ‘outside’ 


éyyvc! ‘near’ 


toppw ‘far away’ (ahead) 


uetacy ‘between’ 


népa? ‘further on’ 


mépav ‘on the other side’ 


Evavtiov* ‘opposite’, 
‘facing’ 


rpoo8e(v), EurpooBe(v) 
‘in front, before’ 


1. Plato Prot. 356e: cite Eyyvs¢ cite nOppw ein; Apol. 30: ndppw tod Biov, 


Bavaton Sé Eyyvs. 


EKTOG TOVTwV ‘besides’ 

gEw NAGev, eotiv eGo nvA@V 

EEw thc Sicng ‘irrelevant to the 
Aaee 

gEw aitias ‘not guilty’ 

éyyic éotiv, éyyvs ths TOAEWS 
eyyUc ToD teAevtoa. ‘near to 
death’ 

10 TOppw ‘things far away’ 

NOppw tic GANVetas ‘far from 
the truth’? 

TOAD TO petaeD ‘there is a great 
distance/difference between’ 
wetacy A€ywv ‘in the course of 
speaking’ 

EOTLTL HETAED DOMIAG KAT 
&pabiac 

un A€Enic mEpa. ‘don’t say any more’ 
tEpa Sixns ‘beyond what is lawful’ 
TEpa tod S€ovtos ‘beyond what is 
necessary’ 

cic To mEpav ‘to the other side’ 
mépav tov ‘EAAnoxovtov ‘on the 
other side of the Hellespont’ 

EOTWS MOAELLOIS EVAVTLOG 
EVAVTLOV AaNAVTOV AEyetv ‘speak in 
the presence of all’ (cf. Lat. coram) 
tovvavtiov, ‘(on) the contrary’ 
tous OridVev Ec 10 TPdGVEV eye 
oi tpdcVev a&vSpe_c ‘men of old’ 


2. tAnoiov and ropow are used in exactly the same way as Eyyvc and noppo. 


3. népa and népav are, of course, closely related; maybe they are both cases of a 
noun now lost. However, their meanings overlap only partially. In the examples 
quoted here the two forms are certainly not interchangeable, and nrépa (unlike 
mépav) is not found in Homer or other early poetry. The verbs nepdw ‘cross over’ 


and nepaivw ‘complete’ are derivatives; to népac ‘boundary’ is also related. 
4. The neuter of Evavttios, -ov, -a meaning basically ‘confronting’. 
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Eunpoobe Ovpadv, rpdcVe 
LVAG@V 
mpoaVev én0d ‘before me’, 
‘earlier than I’ 

OnioVe(v) ‘behind’, ‘after’ EurnpooGE te OepponvA@v Kal 


Om168ev 
OnioVev Euod ‘behind me’ 
On100e tic Bdpac 
Kpvoa, AdBpa! ‘secretly’, ive AdOboa 
‘unnoticed’ Kpvga 'AOnvaiwv ‘escaping the 
notice of the Athenians’ 
a&ypi(c¢) and uéyp BaAcoone, ‘right to the sea’ 
(more commonly) wéyp Bavatov 
uexp1(c) ‘up to’, ‘until’ AYP THs teAEvttic 
WEXPIs av Ko ‘until I come’ 
&vev* ‘without’ isxdc AvED TAYOVGS ‘strength 


without speed’ 
a&vev anodetEews ‘without proof’ 
&vev Beod ‘without divine support’ 
&vev EW0d ‘without me’, i.e. 
‘without my knowledge and consent’ 
xMpic ‘separate’, ‘without’ ywpic oikodotv ‘they live apart’ 

Tl WAT] YOPts 109 C@LATOS 
Ndovn ALANS YWPIc 
YWpPic TIV@V OAty@v ‘apart from a 
few details’ 
TIC AV EXLOTHUN EIN YMPIc TOD 
Koyov; (Plato) 

b) with dative: only Ga and opod 


Guo ‘simultaneously’ TAVTEG Apo ‘all at once’ 
(temporal) cy’ Enos GL’ Epyov ‘no sooner said 
than done’ 


Oy.” NpEpatt ‘at day break’ 
NAGev cp’ epot ‘at the same time 
as/together with me’ 


l. kepdga (short a), Kpvga, KpvET and AdOpa(short a), AdBpa (long «), 
A&Opn are all variants, found in different authors and dialects. 
2. Homer has also &vevOe. 
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&po. tit Senoer eize Adyov 
‘together with his petition’ 

OOD ‘together’ hv navta ouod ‘all things were 
together’ (i.e. ‘unseparated’, in chaos) 
OOD eyo ‘together with me’ 


IV. Syntax 
A Special Kind of Double Accusative 


Part I L.82 IID: pé8ec pe...yeipa ‘let me go... i.e. my hand’. 

The psychology behind the construction here 1s easy to understand. 
The first thing perceived and put into words is the whole, namely 
‘me’, followed by the part affected—‘my hand’. This construction 
Ka8’ OAOV Kai Kata wépos is found almost exclusively in poetry 
(where it sometimes takes the dative). The best-known example is the 
often-quoted Homeric line, ‘What word has escaped you, i.e. the 
barrier of the teeth?’, noidv oe Enos EvyEV EPKOG OSOVTOV. 


LESSON 83 


Verbs with Athematic Present (Concluded) 

Elli, Ett, ONLI 
In terms of strict logic, these three verbs ought to have been treated at 
the beginning of this long survey (L.75-83) and not at its end, for they 
represent the purest type of athematic active, just as keipat and 
5dvopoa. exemplify the athematic middle, and Eyvav, EBnv and €otnv 
the strong aorist in their purest forms. Just as Eyv@v is termed a 
‘root—aorist’, so eipi, eiut and mnpt can be described as ‘root- 
presents’, because they consist of nothing but root and ending, like 
éyvav etc.; whereas in ti@ny1, S€5p1 etc. the root is expanded by 
reduplication, and in Seixvvpt and kindred forms by the addition of 
-VU. 

And indeed, what concepts could be more basic and thus more often 
used than ‘to be’, ‘to go’ and ‘to say’? It was precisely because they 
were so basic that these verbs preserved some very ancient features 
which in all, or practically all, other verbs have either disappeared of 
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been fundamentally altered.' They are, in fact, the Greek verbs 
nearest to the original IE form. However, they by no means preserve 
this original form unchanged and, in the period from Homer to 
classical Attic and further to the Greek of the New Testament and 
non-literary papyri, they move—before our eyes—further and 
further away from it, as the following discussion will show. 


A. emt — eivat‘to be’ 


All forms of this most common of verbs have been gradually met with 
earlier in the grammar, with some indication of their history.* Hence, 
a concise summary of its system and history can now be given. 

The root, as with all athematic presents, is found in a shorter and a 
longer form (quantitative ablaut): Ves/s, i.e. normal grade Ves; zero 
grade Vs. 


Attentive students should require little further comment once they 
have studied the following table. 


Present 


Indicative 


Classical and later 


Eup Aeol. elt (Et) 
€oo1 Homer (*€ou >) ei 


Foul? EOTt 


EOLEV EOLEV 
EOTE EOTE 


; 


évtt Doric ciol 





Evidently the initial €- of the plural in Greek has been added on the 
model of the singular. 


1. It was because these verbs are atypical that it was decided not to trouble the 
student with them earlier. 

2. Indicative: L.10; subj. L.23; opt. L.25; partic. L.30; imperf. L.31 and L.32; 
fut. L.36. 

3. Accented thus when it is not used as the copula (linking subject with 
predicate). For the accentuation of enclitic eiwi and @npt see L.11. The unaccented 
enclitic is written with an accent (€ott) when it stands alone (L.10), though this may 
seem rather unreasonable. 
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The classical 3rd pers. plur. ciot is = £01 < *Evol < *évti < *henti < 
*senti 

The 2nd and 3rd sing. retain the original endings -o1 and -t1 (L.76, 
cf. Lat. laudas, laudat). In all other -y1-verbs the ending -t1 of the 3rd 
sing. was weakened to -o1, as regularly happens (e.g. eioi from évr{ 
and Avovet from Avovtt). Hence, in the case of tiOnpt, the 3rd 
singular ti@no. became identical to what was once the 2nd singular 
(with the ending -o1); and, so that the 2nd singular should have a 
distinctive form, it took on the widely-used ending -c from the 2nd 
sing. of the -w-verbs (Avetc, EAvEC etc.). Hence the difference in 
endings between tiOnu1, tiOyc, tiOno1 and Epp, Eoot, ETL. 


Subjunctive 

The subjunctive of eipt, like that of all -11-verbs, is taken over from 
the conjugation of the -w-verbs, and the subjunctive endings are 
contracted with the root, as in tt@nyt. The familiar forms , fic, A 
etc. originate, then, from *E€ow, *E€onic etc. Transitional forms such as 
€w, Enic are abundantly preserved in Homer.! 


Optative 

The formation of the optative of civi is known from L.25. The vowel- 
gradation of the characteristic syllable 1n/n was abandoned rather 
early: eivev > einpev. 


Infinitive 
Eivai from *€o-vat, like eipt from *éo-pi (the lengthening of € 
compensates for the loss of -s-). Similarly the... 


Participle 
@v, Ov, odoa (L.30); Homeric: eav, é6v, Eovoa, from *eson (short 
and long 0), *esontia. 


Imperative 
2nd pers. sing. io is puzzling. The ending -@1 is one we have met 
before (pavn91, L.43; yvG01 L.69; 1o8t ‘know’ (!) L.74); it also 


1. The Latin fut. ero, eris etc. is nearer the original form, for, as has been noted 
earlier, in Latin -s- between vowels changes to -r- (e.g. honos, gen. honosis > 
honoris). Ero was the old present subjunctive; sim, sis etc., as known from L.25. 
was originally optative. 
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occurs in ety and @nut (in contrast to all other presents in -j1). What 
is mysterious is the origin of the initial iota of i681, which is confined 
to this one form of eipt. 

The remaining imperative forms are derived regularly from Vec: 
EOTW, EOTE, EOTwV (also Eotwoav).! 


Imperfect (cf. L.31; L.32) 
The e- of the root, lengthened to n-, serves as augment. 7 (jv), 
ho8a, hv, hpev, te, hoav. 

Ist pers. sing. is from *esn > *esa > Hom. ha, which sounded like a 
perfect (e.g. ax1)Koa), therefore the 

2nd pers. sing. got the old perfect ending -8a (L.73).? The familiar 

3rd pers. sing. hv is so problematic—where else is there a 3rd 
person sing. in -n?—that we had better simply accept it without 
further comment. 


3rd pers. plur. The ending -oav is exactly like that of EAXvcav (and 
also edtd00av etc.). 


Future 


Esopa: regular, like ADcovai—apart from 3rd sing. indic. Eotat 
(probably on the model of the pres. éotiv). This, then, is a thematic 
middle. The earlier forms €o-copa....€o:'oeEtTaL are Common in 
Homer. 


Accentuation of Compounds 


As in the simplex, e.g. dn@, OVVETEV, NAPOVTOG, HETTV, except that 
in the indicative and the 2nd person imperative the accent is on the 
prefixed preposition: &rewn, EEeotw, odveraw; ovvic01, obdveote. 


B. cit — iévan ‘go’ (Lat. ire) 


N.B. Only eiut (note the accent) and ei are common to iévan and eivat. 
Root: normal Vei-; zero Vi; in brief ei/i. The longer form occurs 
only in the singular of the indicative and imperfect. Thus: 


1. This form is found as early as Homer: the colloquial form ovtav, on the other 
hand, is very rare in literature. 

2. In the post-classical period (e.g. in the New Testament) it is replaced by the 
usual 2nd person ending -s: 7\¢ supplants T1a80. 
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Present 


Indicative 
ei, ei, etor(v) / ipev, ite, Yact(v) 

2nd sing. ei < *ei-o1. 

3rd sing. eto < *ei-t1. 

3rd plur. -ao1(v) like all verbs in -y1 (except eipt), such as 
lotaou(v) (L.78); cf. also teOvaouv, Eotaow (L.73). 


Other Moods 
All the other moods have initial i- (vowel-gradation zero). 


Subjunctive 
1, ints... like Ada, AdNIEC... 

Observe the contrast with 10, t7j1¢ (from inp). There is nothing in 
the root Vi to contract, hence the different accentuation. 


Optative 
LOW, loic... like ADowt, Avotc... ie. an intrusion from the thematic 
form-system; contrast einv, Beinv, t1Betnv etc. 


Imperative 
101, itm, ite, iovtw@v. 

2nd sing.: see above. 

3rd plur.: the addition of the thematic vowel (as in Aeyovtwv) is 
abnormal for a p1-verb; contrast ilotavtov, tIWévtov. 


Infinitive: \evan, cf. L.69, 76. 
Participle: idv, idv, iodoa, gen. tovtoc, iovoT<s. 


Imperfect 


Explanation of the imperfect forms is in some respects difficult: the 
first thing is to learn them! Root Vei-, with augment: He 

Earlier: tia trewo8a Tet Tev HITE TLOQV 
Later: lew Tec TEL ilewev = Tete «=—s Leora 


1. For the same development in verbs ending in -vupt see L.76. 
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Obviously the standardized forms aimed to reduce the inherited 
irregularity of the older forms;' however, for a long time both were 
current side by side. 

Recalling the past of oi5c. (L.74): ij15ea, 715080, j15e1... we see 
that there is doubtless a connection between this pluperfect and the 
imperfect hia ‘I went’, and also with fa ‘I was’. The details are 
problematic; let us merely note that the Ist person sing. originated 
thus: *ei-m > *ei-n > Tia (so Homer). 


Meaning of iévar 


For a reason not difficult to understand, the present of verbs of 
coming and going is often used with a future meaning, e.g. Eng. 
‘tomorrow I am going to Rome.’ In Greek this is especially true of 
eiui. Homer uses this present indic. with reference both to the present 
and the future.* This holds good for the other moods also after 
Homer, and the imperfect refers exclusively to the past. However, in 
Classical Attic and later, the present indicative always has a future 
meaning (‘I shall go’ etc.). Part I L.83 IID3 provides an illustration: 
déEyev, ‘we shall talk...’. The shift to a future meaning is also seen 
in IIC3 eit ‘I am going’, ‘will go’ and Cl &mwev, ‘we shall...leave.’ 


C. gnut — pavat (and paoKxw — pnow) ‘to say’ 
(cf. Lat. fama, fari ‘to say’) 


From the root Ven/a the regular future and aor. act. are formed: 
Onow, Epnoa (like piAnow, EgiAnoa);® as are two present forms 
gaoKw and mnt, much as 7BaoKxw and nBaew are formed from 
VinBn/a (cf. 1.64). 

@caoxw is less common than gnpt and is most often used with a 
more emphatic meaning: ‘I affirm’, ‘I attest’: paoxw, ojo, Epnoa 
‘say (yes)’, ‘affirm’. 

However, text IJIE illustrates that pack, oni, A€y@ were also 
used as synonyms. The difference between gnyi and gacKa, in the 
sense ‘I say yes’, ‘assent’, ‘agree’ and between ov pnt and od paoKxw 


1. Still other forms, not mentioned here, are in Homer. 

2. In Part I L.83 IID6 the proverb cited by Plato has tao. with a present 
meaning: it is a hexameter in the tradition of Homer. 

3. Several forms of the middle occur in Homer (very rarely elsewhere) e.g. 
oaa8e, pao8a1, PapLEVOG, EPALNV, PATO. 
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‘I say no’, ‘deny’ is not always obvious. Finally, the participle 
paoKev serves for both pdoKxw and gnut.! 

The present pnt, however, is the form used in the vast majority of 
cases where the simple (unemphatic) meaning, ‘I say’ is required. 
Similary its imperfect, pn, is used (like an aorist, but lacking non- 
indicative moods) for unemphatic ‘I said’. The forms of @npi have for 
the most part long been familiar and hardly require further 
explanation. 


Present 


Indicative: pnt, ons...? above, L.10. 

Subjunctive: 9@, 71s... (contracted from paw, Hanic...). 

Optative: painv, paing... like etnv, etng... or Batnv, Baing (and 
different from tout). 

Imperative: 9481,° pata, pate, PaAVTOV. 

Infinitive: pavat. 

Participle: see above. 


Imperfect 


Eonv, EonoVa, Eon, Epapev, Eate, EPaCav. 
Thus like totnv (why?)—except for the perfect ending of the 2nd 
sing., which is like Ro8a and f1e108a. 

Apart from the present indicative, all the forms of @npt could be 
registered as aorist, and in fact are used as such (e.g. En — Lat. dixit). 


LESSON 84 


An opportunity to review verbs with athematic presents (L.75-83). 


1. The participle pac, pavtog (from pnt) is found in Homer, but not in Attic 
and extremely seldom elsewhere. 

2. I see no reason for following certain ancient grammarians in writing onc. Who 
would want to embellish ti@n¢ or totng with an iota? 

3. This is contrary to the prevailing tendency towards dissimilation of breathings 
(cf. L.21). As an aorist imperative, it is said by ancient grammarians to have been 
accented ai, like ciné, evpé etc., cf. L.29. 
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LESSON 85 


I. Composite Sets of Principal Parts' 


We have lately been dealing with verbs that only exist—or almost 
only—in the present: eipt, oni, cipi, Kkeitia.. When studying the 
aorist, ‘root-aorists’ like éyvwv, gotnv and EBnv were seen to 
constitute a primitive and valid verb-system, to which presents of a 
more complicated form were gradually added: yryv@oKxo, lotHUt, 
Baive, Badige (L.69). Similarly in the perfect (L.73; 74): oi5a has 
no present or aorist; kEexpaya can hardly be said to have one; and 
someone saying Eotnka or méno18a would have been hardly 
conscious of the relation of these forms to tot or netOo. 

We have also long been familiar with aorists which never developed 
a corresponding present: aorists are formed from the roots of eidov, 
eihov, einov and 7AGov, but no presents. This was clearly bound up 
with ‘tense’ the particular ‘types of action’ or ‘aspect’ (L.14) that each 
expressed. For example, in the case of ideiv, as distinct from opav: 
the idea comprised by V F16 demanded the aorist form, whereas the 
present was suited to V Fop. It is not that they indicate different times 
(idetv does not describe an action ‘earlier’ or ‘later’ than Opav), but 
they express different aspects of the general notion ‘see’. 

Under the heading of the ‘composite’ or ‘mixed class’ grammarians 
have assembled the various roots and forms (or the commonest ones) 
used by the Greek language to specify different nuances of very basic 
concepts such as ‘see’, ‘go’, ‘eat’. Most of these forms have long been 
known to you; here they are put together. The following remarks— 
like all explanatory remarks in this Course—are intended for students 
who wish to understand what they learn. 


Principal Parts 


(Classical forms—which may, however, also have been used in earlier 
and later Greek—are underlined; later forms are in brackets.) 


1. Grammarians have comprised these sets of principal parts under the heading 
‘mixed class’ of verbs; this ‘class’, then, is of their making, it is not a product of the 
developing language. Cf. Eng. go, went; am, be, was, and see L.29; 54; 69 (Civ) 
and Part II. L.59 Vocab. fin. (toxtw); L.80 Vocab. ID (@véopat). 
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1. PEP, OiGw (Oicouat), HveyKov (veyKa), Evnvoyxa, Eviveyuat, 
TWexOnv ‘carry’. 


Three Roots 

a) present only: Voep, cf. Lat. fero, Eng. ‘bear’. 

b) future and verbal adj. only: Vo.o.' This root is otherwise 
unknown. 

c) aorist and, after 4th cent. also perfect: Vévey«: problematic, as 
are the variants Vévex and évox.” 

Beside the strong aorist jveyKov (not in Homer) there appear, as 
early as the Sth cent., forms resembling an ‘s-aorist without s’ (see 
Part I L.84 D2): jveyxa, 2nd sing. almost always -ac, 2nd plur. 
-ate; 3rd plur. hveyxav, etc. 

Perfect: with Attic reduplication (L.73); in the active with ablaut 
e/o of the root and aspiration: év ‘Nv ‘ox ‘a. 

The difference between the ‘linear’ or ‘durative’ present pépeiv 
‘carry’, and the ‘point like’ or ‘effective’ aorist eveyKeiv ‘bring to a 
place’, can perhaps be best illustrated by parallels in English: ‘The 
Rhine carries ships’ (gépe1), but ‘the messenger brought the letter’ 
(WveyKe). 

Derivatives (from Vgep only): ) gopé ‘carrying’, ‘(rapid) motion’, 
‘movement’ (the state of being carried); 0 @Opog ‘tribute’, like that 
contributed by the Athenian allies (Part J L.51 B2); to goptiov ‘load’, 
T SLAPOPG, TN PETAMOPE, T] cvUGOPe (‘happening’, ‘misfortune’). 


2. Opaw, Syouar, etdov, Srna (Edpaxa) (EdpaKxa), Oppar 
(Empapar), (W@Onv) (EwpaBnv) ‘see’. 

Consider the abundance in English of verbs expressing different 
nuances of the concept ‘to see’, e.g. ‘look’, ‘behold’, ‘view’, ‘watch’, 
‘gaze’ etc., which are used in all tenses, like most of our verbs. Greek 
has a similar set of quasi-synonyms for ‘see’, which have developed 
more or less complete form-systems, e.g. BA€x@ ‘look’, ‘be capable of 


1. Adding -o to this hypothetical root to account for the verbal adjective oiot0c. 
However, the traditional derivation of 0 olotdc ‘arrow’ from this root (‘what is 
carried’) is no longer favoured. 

2. Apparently a case of reduplication of a monosyllabic root, which could be 
related to Lat. nanc ‘iscor. 
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seeing’,' Becouar ‘behold’,? oxoneiv — oxéyaoBar ‘be on the look- 
out’ (increasingly in the intellectual sense, ‘examine’, ‘consider’ ). 
While we direct our attention to certain verbs of seeing which by their 
specific meaning were confined to one tense alone, or to just a few— 
which grammarians would then group together into a single 
paradigm—we ought not to forget their more fully developed 
relatives. 
Thus what concerns us here are verb-forms dexived from: 


Three Roots 

a) v Fop: at first (e.g. in Homer) confined to the present. From the 
Sth cent. it forces its way into the perfect active (L.73), from the 
4th cent. into the perfect passive, and in post-classical times (e.g. 
in Aristotle) even into the aorist passive; 

b) Ved: only used in the aorist active (Homer also has the middle, 
and hence imper. i500); see L.74; 

Cc) Von: future, perfect, aor. pass., but retreating everywhere in face 
of advancing V Fop. 

idelv means ‘see’ in the sense ‘catch sight of’, ‘perceive’, indicating 
an instantaneous perception; hence it is only appropriate for the aorist 
(the perfect cidévat — oida expresses the state of ‘knowing’ which 
results from acts of perception). 

Von signifies activation of the ability to see—‘see’, ‘observe’; V Fop 
is similar in meaning (hence their overlapping uses): perhaps ‘look at’, 
‘watch’, in a ‘durative’ sense, hence used primarily in the present. 

We have encountered the following derivatives: from iSeiv = eidoc, 
cidwAov, idéa; from Von = dyic, ‘(eye)-sight’, ‘sight’, ‘aspect’, ‘face’: 
Supa (<*6npa) and dpBaApoc, ‘eye’. By contrast there are only a 
few, late derivatives from Opaw: N Opacic, ‘seeing’, ‘vision’: to 
Spapya (‘something one sees/looks at) ‘a spectacle’ (cf. Eng. 
‘panorama’ ). 


1. Not in Homer; in Attic it still lacks perfect and passive. It gradually superseded 
Opaw and today is the verb for ‘to see’. 

2. The group Qewpdc ‘envoy sent to oracles or festivals’, ‘spectator’, with 
cognates Bewpéw, Sewpia (cf. Eng. ‘theory’) pose a thorny problem: how exactly 
are they related to Bedc ‘god’, Béa ‘spectacle’, and opaw? 
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3. Aéyw, A€Eo, EAcEa, (ovveiAoya), héheypan, éheyOnv (EAéynv), 
‘collect’. A€yw (ayopeda), Ep (AEEw), eizov (EAeEa), elpnka, 
Elona (AéAeypar), EppnOnv (€r€xOnv), ‘say’. 


NEYO 

Like Lat. lego, Greek A€yw originally meant ‘gather (together)’. The 
general meaning ‘I say’ was only arrived at by a long process which is 
still in its early stages in Homer; the primitive meaning, ‘I gather’, on 
the other hand, was expressed in classical Attic and later by the 
compound ovAAEyo. 

If one collects something, one may well set it in order: hence Adyoc 
becomes a principle of order and eventually comes to mean something 
like ‘reason’. One also counts what one collects (A€yw > AoyiCouat) 
and gives an account of it or ‘counts it up’, and hence one ‘recounts’ (a 
story). The gradual extension of the range of meaning covered by 
NEY can to some extent be followed in the texts in Part I L.85; 
moreover one easily realizes why, outside the present, forms with 
other roots are used far more frequently than A€yw. Indeed, even in 
the present A€yw has its rivals: pnt and gacKxw were dealt with above 
(L.83); in addition there is the present 


wyOpEda! 

ccyeipw means ‘bring together’, ‘assemble’; an @yopa was originally a 
‘gathering’ or ‘assembly’ of people (what is called an éxxAnoia in 
Attic), but the word is soon also used to to mean the place for such a 
gathering, a ‘place of assembly’ or “market place’. What happens 
there? 1. One carries on trade: wyopaCw ‘to be in the market place’, 
which, from the 4th cent., specifically means ‘to buy’; 2. one speaks to 
the assembled people. This is cyopaopar and wyopev@ in Homer; 
the latter form is the one preferred later. It is almost exclusively used 
in the present: an address to the people is just the opposite of a ‘point- 
like action’. Many compounds exist: note especially axayopevw ‘say 
no to’, with the twofold implication of ‘forbid’ (with infin.) and ‘grow 
weary of (with partic.).’ 





1. Tenses other than the present are very rare in classical Attic; more common 1n 


earlier and later times. 
2. Outside the present its tenses follow the pattern of A€yw: anepa@, aneinov etc. 
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einov — cima (L.29) 
Only the aorist is used. This is the verb corresponding to the 
substantive to €moc, which denotes ‘something said’, and in fact 
designates ‘what is sounded and heard’, rather than its content, which 
is 1500c. The form eine in Homer, from < éfeine, shows that the 
root was Vpein/pen.! Its meaning is approximately ‘to make a 
statement’—long or short, hence ‘indefinite’ and therefore aorist. 
Weak forms in -c predominate in Ionic; in Attic too eizas, eimate, 
eimav are normal, though the Ist sing. is always einov, opt. einout, 
inf. eineiv, partic. cizav. 


Ep® — elpnKa — elpntar — éEppnOn — pnOnoetar 

Root VE pn, or, to be more precise, VE pn/VFepe,? with the 
derivatives: 1 ptjois ‘(formal) address’, ‘speech’; 10 pfjpa ‘saying’, 
(gram. ‘verb’), 0 pytwp ‘orator’; verbal adj. pntov ‘what may be 
said’, @ppntov ‘unspeakable’, ‘secret’, ‘horrible’. It appears from 
these derivatives that the root refers to formal, solemn uttterance— 
religious, political or judicial; this can explain the prevalence of the 
perfect, as well as the lack of a present?’ and of an active aorist. The 
forms cited are derived regularly from the root. 


4. Epyouat, eiwr, hABov, EAMAVVa ‘come’. 


EPYOLAL 

This verb was used in the classical period almost exclusively in the 
pres. indic. because the indic. eiyi had come to be used as a future 
(L.83). For the other moods of the present, and for the imperfect, the 
relevant forms of iéva1 remained in use. After the classical age iévat 
fell out of use and its place was taken by EpyeoVa1, with the curious 
side-effect that its present, like that of eiui earlier, took on a future 
meaning—for that which ‘is coming’ is not yet here, but will, sooner 


1. Hence in moods other than the indicative the ei- remains unchanged (L.29 
above); contrast eiAov: subj. EAw. 

2. Philologists do not accept that the similar-sounding forms Epopat, epéw, 
Epeciva, Epwtaa, Epevvaw ‘question’, ‘investigate’ (VepF) are connected with 
this root. 

3. In Homer and Hesiod there are a few instances of the present (eipa). In Attic 
prose two future passives exist, derived from the aor. and perf. passives: eipfoetat 
and pnOnoetat. 
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or later, be here. Hence the Messiah is referred to in the New 
Testament as 0 e€pyouevoc (Lk. 7.19), not in the present sense, as ‘he, 
who is in the process of coming’, but with the future meaning, ‘he 
who is to come and will come’. In any case, EpxecOar (no other 
derivations from this root are found) indicates a continuous ‘moving 
hither’—inevitably expressed by the present. The direction of the 
‘movement to’ could be modified by the prefixing of prepositions (d1-, 
eld -, GUVEPYOUaL), or even reversed (&x-, EEEpyouct). 


ei — iévan 

(cf. Lat. ire) has been sufficiently discussed in L.83. Very similar in 
meaning to Epyouat, it indicates, when not modified by prepositions, 
movement from here, rather than to here. 

Similar in meaning to both Epyopat and eipi is topevopat, with a 
regular and fairly complete set of principal parts: nopevouat, 
TOpPEvoopar, ExopevOnv! ‘go’, ‘travel’, ‘march’; and finally: 
eAevdoopuar, NAGov, eAnAvOa, can be explained as derivations from 
the longer and shorter forms VéAev0/éA v0: 

Future: éhed[8]oouar: this was not used in classical Attic prose 
(because of cist), but it is found earlier (e.g. in Homer and, following 
him, the tragedians), and also later (e.g. in N.T.). 

Aorist: hABov: derived from AvPov by syncope (contraction 
influenced by the accent, particularly, as it seems, in the imperative 
éAQE < €AVOE?). Both HAVOPov and HAPov occur in Homer and 
elsewhere. Other moods: €AOqm, EABoint, EABE (L.29), EABeiv, 
eAQav. 

Perfect: AjAvVa: normal strong perfect with Attic reduplication 
(L.73, 85): €A 7AvO-a. The same meaning (‘I have come and am now 
here’) is expressed by the ‘perfective’ present jxw. 

This root VéAev8/eAv8, unlike that of Epyopat, indicates a 
movement which reaches its goal; hence it forms no ‘linear’ present. 
Its meaning is specified and modified in many compounds formed by 
prepositions prefixed to it. Where this results in a reversal of the 
direction of movement inherent in the root (e.g. in an-, €€-, oF 
katnAGe), there still remains the implication of a fixed point from 
which the movement started: ‘away from us’, ‘out of the house’, 
‘down from the mountain’ or ‘back from abroad’. 


|. Perfect very rare. 
2. For the loss of a syllable caused by an accent cf. pntnp/untpds. 
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II. On Part I L.85 IID 


An example of Thucydidean prose. The following paraphrase 
illustrates how much alertness his thoughtful and compressed diction 
demands from the reader: 

The representatives of the totally exhausted defenders of Plataea 
speak to their overwhelmingly stronger Spartan opponents. They have 
little hope of success, but: 

‘The not-held speech (i.e. if we were not to speak in our present 
situation) might give rise to the charge (against us) that it could have 
been our salvation, if it had been spoken. Therefore it will now be 
spoken to (hearers) who already know everything (that we can 
possibly say—and hence we can scarcely expect that they will be 
influenced by it).’ 


LESSON 86 


Composite Sets of Principal Parts (Concluded) 


1. aipéa, aiptoa, eiAov, Hipnxa, Hipnpar, nipeOnv! ‘take’ 

There are no convincing IE parallels either for aipetv or for EAeiv. 
Greek usage shows, however, that the former conveys the meaning of 
‘striving to grasp (something)’ whereas the latter implies successful, 
effective, ‘grasping’, 1.e. ‘taking’, and hence is suited to the aorist. 

We have known for a long time that the middle aipéopat, ‘I take 
something for myself’ 1s used to express the concept ‘to choose’. Here, 
once more, different roots and tenses can be seen expressing different 
Shades of meaning. For example in Part I L.86 E4 ‘try to grasp’, ive. 
‘strive after (the ideal of) equality’ uses the present, aipod, but E5 
‘take, seize, what you want (from many things on offer)’ the aorist, 
€XAod. The differentiation in text G (Aristophanes) is comparable: 
‘when you were in the process of choosing a general...’ (HipeiaOe, 
imperfect) ‘...nevertheless you elected Kleon’: aorist, etAcoQ@e. 

Since L.64 we have also been aware that &Aioxopat, with its active 
aorist and perfect, often serves as the passive of aipéw. It does not 
serve as a passive of the middle aipéoua ‘I choose’, but it does so for 
various nuances of the active: EaA@Kev can be said of a conquered 





1. Note the short-stem vowel, only in the aor. pass., comparable to that in 
TvpéOnv (L.70) and just as difficult to explain. 
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city, of a wrongdoer caught in the act (cf. text A3) and of a defendant 
convicted of a crime, e.g. mpodociacs (or mpodotHs) EGA ‘he was 
convicted of treason’ or ‘as a traitor’; for Greek speaks of a court-case 
as a fight between a ‘pursuer’ (6.MKov, ‘plaintiff’) and a person 
‘fleeing’ (gevywv ‘defendant’, L.50). 

Compounds from aipé@ are much used, particularly av-, ag-, 61-, 
é&-, Ka 8-aipéw. Their basic meanings are self-evident; note also 
Tpoatpeouar ‘choose in preference’, ‘decide in favour of’. 

An important derivative from Vaip is aipectc, meaning ‘taking’, 
‘Capture’, and above all ‘choice’, especially the ‘choice’ between basic 
philosophical doctrines (S0ypata), e.g. 7 Ltwixy atpeois ‘school’ 
and 1) alpecic tav Xpiotiavev (hence, later, ‘heresy’). Likewise 
derived from the middle is ) mpoaipecic, which is used especially to 
denote a ‘personal choice of a particular way of living’, i.e. a 
‘conviction’ or ‘persuasion’. 


2. THEY, Spapoduar, ESpapov, SedpaynKe ‘run’ 
Here, then, are two roots: 1. VSpap, 2. VOpex.! 

The first is certainly IE’—it has Indian counterparts—the other is 
of uncertain origin. Texts II1-3 illustrate the difference in meaning 
between the two. tp€xetv is to ‘be in running motion’; it is ‘linear’ or 
‘durative’, denoting an ‘action in progress’ and is accordingly confined 
chiefly to the present. But from the time of Homer onwards dpapetv 
gradually spreads from the aorist into the future and perfect; this root 
was Clearly ‘perfective’, ie. it indicated a movement towards a goal. 

There are many widely used compounds, esp. ano-, nepi-, and 
OVVTPEXELV. 


Derivatives 

a) Otpoxdc ‘wheel’, tpoxyatoc, tpoxatKos (movc) ‘trochee’ 
(‘running’, ‘fast’, verse-metre). 

b) 06 Spdpoc ‘run(ning)’, ‘race’, ‘race-track’, ‘avenue’; 10 dpay nye 
‘running’. 





1. The initial 6- (most often dissimilated to t- because of the following x) 's 
attested by the vulgar Attic future @péEoua (cf. tpégw, Opéwo) and the very rare 


aorist 9péEan. 
2. The root-aorist axnédpav (an0d15pacKu, L.65 and L.69) is doubtless an 


early offshoot from this root. 
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3. 5m, EcBo 
Eo8ia, (tpayw), ESouar, (pcyouar), Epayov, BEBpwxa (€dndoKa), 
BEBowyor (Edndecuar), EBowOnv ,(ndecOnv) ‘eat’. 

tTpM@yw, Payouat. Why is there no present from the roots of MAYELV 
and BéBpwxa?! And why no aorist of éo8iw? 

€5@ (Homer) = Lat. edo, cf. Eng. ‘eat’, Germ. essen; ergo IE. The 
expansion of 5-w to *€5-0@ > gow and of *é5-Biw > Eo8ia is 
obvious but not easily explained. The old future £50p.01—originally a 
short-vowel subjunctive on the model of xivw — riopat (L.66)— 
preserves the unexpanded root; the other non-present forms occur 
first, very rarely, in the late Sth and 4th centuries.” This, then, is a 
word with a very specifically ‘present’ meaning, denoting ‘taking a 
meal’ as a continuous action. 

BeBpwxa is quite different. From Homer to the New Testament 
only the perfect form is found.’ Closely related is 7 Bopa ‘fodder’, 
and Lat. vorare ‘devour’. Consequently this verb, from Homer to 
Plato, has the meaning of ‘feed’, ‘devour’, especially in an unpleasant 
sense—used e.g. of lions, snakes, and vultures. This corresponds with 
its restriction to the perfect, whether its meaning is seen as intensive 
as in Kexpaya, or resultative: ‘be filled with food’. 

However, as early as Homer, ) Bp@otc, from the same root, is used 
to denote human ‘food’ (alongside h noors ‘drink’); likewise from the 
5th cent. to Bp@pua is used (along with to n@pa) and also the verbal 
adjective Bpwtdc ‘edible’ (along with notoc ‘drinkable’). This shift of 
meaning makes it understandable that in Aristotle 01 BeBpwxdtec 
(Kal mEmw@KOTEC) are simply people who have eaten (and drunk), and 
is so used also in the New Testament (Jn 6.13). However, the verb 
remained confined to the perfect, where BEBpwKxa was able to 
compete successfully with the rather anomalous derivates of Vé5. 

TPOYH, TP@Fouat, Etpayov, TEtTpwKtar ‘nibble’, ‘gnaw’ had a 
similar, but far more successful career. In the Odyssey (6.90) 
Nausikaa’s mules ‘nibble’ honey-sweet couch-grass by the river; in 
Aristophanes’ Athens one ‘nibbled’ roasted almonds and the like with 





1. A present form BiBpaoxw is found in grammars, but not in ancient texts, at 
least, not until the Ist cent. CE. 

2. The perfect clearly has ‘Attic reduplication’, but the origin of these strange 
forms is otherwise too complicated to be explained in detail here. 

3. The aor. pass. €BpwOn is found, however, in Ionic writers (Herodotus, 
Hippocrates) and from there found its way into post-classical Greek. 
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wine; in the Hellenistic period (e.g. in Polybius) the same verb had 
advanced to the status of a synonym of éo@iw. Hence the Jesus of St 
John’s Gospel (6.54-58) gives assurances that 0 tp@yov pov tiv 
capKa will enjoy eternal life—the phrase would have startled 
Homer—and today tpwyw is the Greek present for ‘eat’. 

Emayov finally is the (strong) aorist. Despite the proliferation of 
verb stems referring to ‘eating’, this is practically the only one in 
existence which is aorist,' and until the Hellenistic period the aorist is 
the only tense in which it is used. Later a future payout appears, on 
the model of nmioua1 and edopa1; it is found in the New Testament, 
but did not long remain in use. But even today the aorist of tpwyw is 
EMAYA. 

This root (V@ay), whose vitality has lasted from Homer to the 
present day, does not simply mean ‘eat’, but, as every instance of it 
shows, means ‘eat up’, ‘consume’, ‘swallow down’: it is thus ‘effective’ 
or ‘resultative’. Hence it is no wonder that it has produced neither a 
present nor a perfect, but has proved unassailably strong as an aorist. 


1. Apart from the relatively short-lived form étpayov. 


SUMMA GRAMMATICA 
(Phonetics and Accidence) 


Preliminary Remarks 


This Summa offers a systematic survey of the grammatical topics 
treated throughout the grammar. It provides the framework for the 
detail treated in the lessons, with numerous examples, lists of types of 
nouns and principal parts of verbs. Details for which there was no 
space can be traced via the relevant references to the lessons in the 
text or in the index at the back, which also contains references to all 
points of syntax. 


Phonetics 
A. The Sounds 


1. The standard Greek alphabet preserves no letter for the aspirate 
(‘H’) (Lesson 1); instead, at the beginning of the words only, the 
rough breathing is used before vowels, e.g. ‘A, &, for Ha, ha; and 
also before r: ‘P, 6 (2).! The smooth breathing indicates that the 
relevant initial vowel is spoken without aspiration: so ’A, & 
signifies A, a (2). 

2. a) i and u signify consonantal 1 and u—English y and w. Where 
the latter has survived it was written f (‘digamma’, also 
‘vau’) (1). 

b) n and r signify vocalic n and r. In Greek the former developed 
into short a (22), the latter into ap or pa (26). 

3. Grouping of sounds (1) 

I. a) Vowels: 7 and w are long, € and o short, a, 1, v represent both 
the long and the short forms of these vowels. 

b) Diphthongs: All diphthongs—combinations of two vowels— 

are long. There are two types: 

1. The so-called ‘short diphthongs’ (1) consist of a short vowel 
with 1 or v; such as at, €1, ol, vi and av, ev, ov. et stands 


1. References to corresponding lesson numbers are usually given in brackets. 
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also for a lengthened €, and ov for lengthened o (6, 24, 33). 
In this capacity they are called ‘spurious diphthongs’. 

2. So-called ‘long diphthongs’ (1), consisting of a long vowel 
with . or v; such as a1, nl, wt and (only) nv. For their 
development and representation (including iota adscript and 
subscript) see Lesson 1. 


II. Consonants (1) 
Mutes (labials, dentals, gutturals), liquids and nasals, sibilants. 


B. Phonetic Facts 


1. Assimilation and Dissimilation of Consonants (21; cf. 3; 17; 57) 
There exists a strong tendency towards 


a) 


b) 


Assimilation of consonants in immediate contact, 1.e. a kind of 
levelling in pronunciation: thus a tenuis (1) is assimilated to 
articular when followed by a media but to an aspirate when 
followed by an aspirate, etc., e.g. én’ Ovov, but Ep’ Innov, EKTOG 
but éx8pdc, exyOpdc, Exta but EBdSou0c; 

n before guttural itself becomes a guttural, spoken as in English 
‘sing’, and is then written y; e.g. ovyKpiv@ < ouvKpiva, 
ayyeXoc—German Engel (angel) L@tyE Sphinx (1; 21); 
Dissimilation of consonants in adjoining syllables but not in direct 
contact; e.g. in @piE — tpryéc, and in reduplication, e.g. té8uKa 
(but A€AvKa); the ending -01 (e.g. yv@O1) becomes -t1 after the 8 
of the weak aorist (e.g. ADOnt1). 

Dissimilation is especially frequent with aspirates, but it does not 
invariably happen. 


2. Avoidance of Hiatus 
There is an increasing tendency to reduce ‘hiatus’ (clashing of 
vowels). It is avoided by 


a) 


b) 


C) 


Addition of movable v (vd egeAxvotikov ) to the endings -e and 
-ou (20); 

Elision (2; 41), indicated by an apostrophe (’ ): a short final 
vowel—rarely 1, never v—often drops out before an initial 
vowel, e.g. an’ euod, ag’ Inmov (426); 

Krasis (12) indicated through a koronis (’): the coalescing of a 
final vowel with the initial vowel of the following word, e.g. 
myabé < @ yale, tadtd < 1d adté; 
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d) Contraction of vowels within a word; e.g. OotODV < OOTEOV 
(15); piAodpev < miAéopev (49); for details see Index s.v. 
Contraction; 


3. ‘Compensatory Lengthening’ (6; 60) 

Omission of consonants is often (though not always) compensated for 
or smoothed over by lengthening of the previous vowel, e.g. Euelva < 
guevoa, TOVG Beovd<s < tovce Bedve. 


4. Ablaut (Vowel Gradation) 

This is the name given to regular variations in sound value, by which 

different derivates from the same root (e.g. A€yw, Aoyosc) or even 

different forms of the same word (g1Aoinv — piAotpev) are formed. 

a) Qualitative ablaut: the most frequent form is the exchange of o 
and € (A€ym — Aoyoc, Aéyouev — A€yete: 6); others occur for 
example in kAéntw — exAannv (70; 73) and gevyetv — gvyetv 
(29), others in onpi — papév (10) and d1d6@p1 — Stdopev (80). 

b) Quantitative ablaut: i.e. longer and shorter forms of roots and 
stems, is just as frequent, e.g. in ndvg —NdefFac (35), Einv — 
eiwev (25). The three possible degrees are illustrated in 26. 

For details see Index s.v. ablaut and s.v. root gradation. 


C. Some Phonetic Laws 


1. Rule about the End of Words 

Greek words end either in a vowel, or in -v, -p, -¢. Other final 
consonants drop out, e.g. rpa&ypal[t], ti[5] (cf. Lat. guid), yaAa[xKt] 
(6; 27). 


2.mandn 

a) JE final -m after a vowel becomes Greek -v (5), e.g. pi\Adco@ov 
— Lat. philosphum, 5@pov — donum. 

b) After a consonant a final -m (-v) in Greek becomes a, e.g. Séxa 
~ decem and pntopa — oratorem (22). Similarly inital n- before 
a consonant in Greek becomes a- (&niotog — ‘unbelieving / 
untrustworthy’, 19), as does -n- within a word, between 
consonants, e.g. in e€xatov — Lat. centum; cf. Lesson 22. 
Similarly 1 and r can also give rise to syllables, such as -aA-, 
-Aa- and -ap-, -pa-, e.g. in Tatpaotv (26); the ablaut e/a can 
be considered as a vocalization of vowel-gradation zero -]- or -r- 
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in many verbs, e.g. in otéAAw — EotadKa and gBeipa - 
EnVapKa (60; 70). 


3. IE initial s- 
becomes in Greek h- (13), e.g. €& (Lat. sex) and enta (Lat. septem). 


4. a) Final -ns: n drops out with compensatory lengthening: tovc 
Bedve > tovc Deovs (6; 7). 
b) Medial -ns: s drops out with compensatory lengthening: Epnva 
< €gava < Egavoa (60; 61). In addition: 


5. The Middle of Three Consonants 
often but not always drops out, e.g. in vv (= vox«[t]s), gen. vuKtdc¢ 
(22). In particular 


6. -s- between Consonants 
drops out, e.g. in regvAay[o]Oe and Extoc (€6) (22; 48; 57). 


7. -s- and -f- (= u = w) between Vowels 

drop out (8; 32; 35), e.g. *y€vecoc > yEveosg > yevouc; *ndefEes > 
*nd€ec > TSeic. Often, however, -s- remains, or is restored, on the 
model of similar forms in which the -s- did not stand between vowels, 
e.g. AXDow, EAvoa on the model of néwyo, Exepya. 


8. a) All gutturals (y, «, x) with s produce € (= ks), e.g. pAOE (y), 
paraye (yy), OvvE (x); see 20; 21. 
b) All labials (B, x, p) with s produce y (= ps), e.g. "Apay (B), 
Opéww (@); see 22; 58. 
c) All dentals (5, t, 8) drop out before s or k, e.g. €Ani[S]c, 
eAridoc, NAri[d]Ka, see 27. 


Word Analysis (3; 7) 


Wetg/vip: Root: The short basic element which conveys the meaning 
of a word (usually of a group of words). 
Stem: The root with an extension, specifying its meaning and the 


class of word it belongs to, e.g. vig-et-(6¢): substantive (‘snow’), 
vewp'e/o: verb (‘to snow’ ). 
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Ending: The variable element which indicates the function of the 
stem in the context of the utterance, e.g. viet -O¢ (subject), vipet ‘OV 
(object); vet -e1 (‘it snows’). 


Accentuation 


A. The Accents (2) 


Accents designate not the volume but the pitch of vowels: 
Acute (0, 01, @t): high pitch, 
Grave (0, 01, ®t): lower (normal) pitch, 
Circumflex (@, @1): modulation of sound (up-down, hence its 
original form: %). 

Acute and grave occur on long and short vowels, circumflex only 
on long. 

Acute may occur on any of the last three syllables of a word, but on 
the third last only if the last is short. 

Circumflex may occur on either of the last two syllables of a word, 
but on the second last only if the last is short. 

N.B. From this it follows that a stressed long penultimate must bear 
a circumflex if the last is short (60dA0c), but otherwise the acute 
(SovAov). 

The grave replaces the acute on the final syllable, whenever another 
word follows immediately after (without punctuation = pause). This 
usually indicates that the final syllable concerned has no accent of its 
own. 

For the purposes of accentuation the endings -o1 and -a1 (except in 
the optative, 26) count as short vowels (4 etc.). 

For further details, in addition to the following, see the Index. 


B. Accenting Rules for Various Classes of Words 


1. Nouns (3) 

The accent always remains on the same syllable as in the nominative, 
as far as the general rules of accentuation (21) allow, e.g. &vOpwnoc, 
&vOparnov, &vOpwrot, but &dvOpanov, avOporov. 
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2. Verbs (3) 
The accent goes back as far as the above mentioned rules permit, e.g. 
KOADM, KOAVE, ExdAvE; however, it never goes back beyond the 
augment, e.g. tapexe but napeixov. 

Exceptions: Infinitives (14; 29; 34), also optatives and participles 
(28; 32; 34; 43). 


3. Atonics or Proclitics (2; 10; 11) 

These consist of ten monosyllabic words—the article, prepositions, 
etc.—which do not stand alone, but ‘lean’ on the following word. For 
this reason they are not accented, unless followed by an enclitic. A 
proclitic cannot ‘lean on’ an enclitic since the latter needs something 
itself to ‘lean on’. Instead, it becomes itself the supporting word and 
acquires an acute, as in W¢ Tic, OV MHLL, OVA (it does not matter 
whether we write the resulting formation as one word or split it in 
two). In all other combinations, however, proclitics take no accent. 

On stressed ov see Lesson 10. 


4. Enclitics (10; 11) 

These are a number of one and two syllable words that acquire an 
accent only under special conditions; usually, however, they ‘lean on’ 
the preceding word so that, in a sense, they together form one word. 
For this reason an acute on the final syllable of the supporting word 
does not change into a grave. This new (double-) word—like all 
Greek words—must have at its end no more than two unstressed 
syllables after the accent. As a result of this principle some forms 
arise that would be inadmissible in genuine single words. The rules 
for the accentuation of such combinations can be summarized as 
follows: 1) A monosyllabic enclitic is never accented; in order to 
support it, however, preceding words of the type &vOpmnoc and 
dodAoc (‘proparoxytone’ and ‘properis-pomenon’) acquire an 
auxiliary accent on their final syllable: &vOpwndc t1¢, S50dAdS tIc. 2) 
The latter rule also holds for disyllabic enclitics: &givOpandc éotiv, 
SodAdc totiv. However, disyllabic enclitics are themselves accented 
(on their final syllable), if the word supporting them is a ‘paroxytone’: 
cvOparnwv éotiv, dvOponov tivev. 
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A Survey of Accidence 


A. Nouns and their declension. Nouns comprise 1. substantives, 2. 


adjectives, 3. pronouns, 4. some numerals. They occur in 
different cases, numbers and genders. 


B. Uninflected words. \. adverbs, 2. most numerals, 3. particles, 4. 
prepositions. 


C. Verbs and their conjugation. The various verb-types occur with 
different person, number, tense, mood, and genders. 


I. Substantives 


A. Thematic and Related Declensions 


1. Thematic Declension: -o/e before the ending (7) 


Met Ptr et be 


[Root_| Ext. 
PF. os 
Lwno-_ | of 

epY- i 


Dual: N.V.A. t@ giAw &deAQo, G.D. toiv ptAotv ae 







— A-Declension (8): long a and short a before the ending 


ayop-& 
= NOAITEl-a 


parce q 





Pm Fa ey een omy A OE 


Dual: N.V.A. t@ &yKbdpa, To Gogicta; G.D. toiv ayKvpatv, toiv 
comiotaiv (47). 
Note 1. Voc. & Edpinidin, otpati@ta, "Avataydopa, Mépoa (10). 


3. Two Special Types 

a) ‘contracta’: 6 vod¢ (<vd0¢), To dotodv (<dotéov), 15; "AOnva, 
iva: ‘Epuiic, 1 yn, 15. 

b) so-called ‘second Attic declension’: 0 vews (vadc), MeveéAewe 
(<MevéAaos), 18. 
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Athematic (‘Third’) Attic Declension (Stem + Ending) 


Consonant-stems (20) 


por fee ee Tes es i is foe || Meaning 


pa 

a _feokas snake _|m. | averse _ 
erst! | roy jercg |, [name 
te, 
jet feign 
Per Pat stem+ stem+ | stem+ | stem+ sltem+ stem+ apayt | me. | Amb | 
jepiw! [oper foot [rns 
bauoo 
a font [m. [anima 

[birwp | gnrop- | stem _ firopo_} m._| speaker 
soos jrovoi__| m.fcid_| 
Looéma | t._| fiendsip| 
avin [t [roge 
ome a ipwor__|t. | gre __| 
xonnar. | stem + a _| + [xpfwaor_|n. thing | 
fVYAS Yiyavt- aa + isl + ne + ia} eat — 


répovo1_| 
cee fete woffime—pes ee ep réveo 
ravi | pau | nétep | narépa | narpi| [rarépwv | narpdou oo 
a ee Fy Fm Pa 




















i 


2. Vowel Stems (35) 


[stem __]oc, [Ace ]Gen | Dat._[Nom. | ace. _ | Gen 
fine sso fi fines fins 

ig Pe ag Prva peg preg prreny meg 

iow | éorv/e- | nom. |nom. |iorewg| dorer [dom [nom |éorewv | doreor [n_ 

yoy |r6v vas nom. [nom [vovarog| révart_|y6vara| nom. | yovérav | yévaor | _ 

finned | innéo | See m. 

es 











inwéws linnei[ivnig [inning [innéov [nnsio | 
vane [ivas) Jvaiv |veds [wnt [vies vats |vedv | vavoi_ 





Notes for Chart: 
Note |. Monosyllabic stems of this declension in the gen. and dat. are 
accented on the ending (20; for exceptions like naidwv, n&o1, Tal). 
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Forms in parantheses here are inferred, not attested. 


3. A Few Less Common Types 
a) Stems in -ac, gen. -wc (yfipac, Képac), see 33. 
b) Stems in -@ (Nx, aidac, pac), see 42. 


Il. Adjectives and Participles 


Adjectives—see the conspectus in 45—are declined in the same way as 
their corresponding substantives. For two minor exceptions to this 
rule see 10. (o/a stems: accent in gen. plur.) and 41 (peculiarities of 
substantives in v/e). 

Participles are verbal adjectives (28); for their declension see 30 
and 13 (Avewv, dv), 32 (Aina@v), 31 (Aboac), 43 (AvOeic), 28 
(Ackvxas), 34 (AeAvpEevoc). 

Comparison: 45, with paAAov, waAtota or by endings, either a) 
-TEPOG, OV, @ and -TATOG, -OV, -N, 2.2. COPMTEPNSG, COYATATOG, 
GWPPOVEGTEPOS, GXAOVOTATOS; and so the majority (45); or b) 
-IWV, 10V and -10T0¢, ov, N; SO e.g. NOiwv — Ho10to0sG, BeAtinv — 
BeAtistoc, Gpeivav (!) — &piotos; see 45. 

Adverbs, derived from adjectives (except ed), e.g. KaAdS — 
KaAGS, N50 — NSéws, Nac — navtme; see 45. 

Comparative/superlative of these adverbs, e.g. copdis — COPWTEPOV 
— COMMTATA, KAAMS — KKAALOV — KGAALOTO, TaXEWS — BatTOV — 
TAXLSTA, ED — Gpetvov — &ptota; see 45. 


III. Pronouns (Summarized 46) 


The Greek word for ‘pronouns’, &vt@vvpta, means ‘instead of a 
noun’ on the reasoning that, e.g. ‘I’ stands for ‘the speaker’, ‘mine’ for 
‘of the speaker’ and ‘him’ for ‘the man just mentioned’. 


1. Personal Pronouns 

éyw..., o0..., plur. Mets (13; 14). In the classical age the old third 
person pronoun, € (acc.), plur. owas was only used as an indirect 
reflexive, hence when a third person pronoun was required ode, 
EKEIVOG, ODTOG (also aDTOD...) took its place (46 and 8). The term 
‘reflexive’ (direct and indirect) signifies relations such as ‘I — myself’ 
or ‘he — himself’. These are indicated by eavtod (avtod), Eavtoic 
(avtoic) etc., that is by combinations of personal pronouns with 
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e 


ADtOC, ADVTS, adTH ‘self’ (13; 46). Note: 0 avdtOG (ALTOC) ‘the 
same’, t0 avto SHpov ‘the same gift’, but avto 10 S@pov or tO 
S@pov avdtd ‘the gift itself’. 


2. Possessive Pronouns (46) 
These express a personal relation, and certainly not just possession. 
ENO, -dv, -h, and similarly adc, NwétEpoc, DpEtEPOS (13; 14; the 
latter only Ist and 2nd person) are actually adjectives in form and 
meaning (0 06 natip like 0 &yaQog natip). ‘My father’ is thus 
(0) E4O¢ matTHp or even 6 nathp pov or simply Oo natHp. In 
addition a reflexive relation (‘J love my father’) can be expressed with 
the genitive of the reflexive pronoun (otepy@ TOV EMAVTOD NATEPA). 
The following pronouns retain in the nom. and acc. neut. one 
feature of the IE special declension for this class of words. In IE this 
case ended in -d (Latin id, illud, aliud). This -d hand to drop out in 
Greek for phonetic reasons (6); hence word endings like avt0, 10, 
aAAo, tt: 13; 46. 


3. Demonstrative Pronouns (46) 

The article (9; 13) is an old ‘pointing’ pronoun (‘the man there’, ‘that 
man’) and remains in use as such in the language of poetry. Its 
characteristic declension 





is the model for ode (9) and also—exept for the ending -s in the nom. 
sing. masc.—for the relative 0¢ (13), avtOc¢, GAXAOG, Exetvos (13) 
and above all for odtOC, (18) which itself provided the model for 
other pronouns: 





votre fosen _fofror radta 


Thus: to1odtoc, TOLODTO, TOLAdTH (21) ‘such’, ‘one such’, ‘of this 
kind’; tocodtosc, tosodto, tooavtny ‘so great’ (plur. usually ‘so 
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many’); THALKODTOG, THALKODTO, THALKAYTN ‘so old’, ‘so great’. 
Neut. nom. is often to.odtov, tocodtov, tnAtkodtov. With the 
same meaning: to.dode and toodéode, declined like o/a-adjectives. 


The unexpanded forms totoc and téco¢ are found mainly in poetry 
(21). 


4. Indefinite and Interrogative Pronouns (46) 


tic; tt; ‘who?’, ‘what?’ (24); no separate feminine forms), declines as 
follows: 





For alternative forms see 46. 

Interrogative tic; tt; ‘who?’, ‘what’ is accentuated as above (with an 
unchanging acute on the first syllable) in both direct and indirect 
questions. The unaccented enclitic form is indefinite or indeterminate, 
meaning ‘someone’ or ‘a certain person/thing’ (24). When appended to 
the relative 0c, forming Ooti¢ (24; for other forms see 46), it 
introduces indirect questions (24; 46). This same Ootic, ott (6 t1, OF 
even 0, Ti) serves also as a generalizing relative pronoun (‘whoever’, 
24; 46). 

The relation between these pronouns, called ‘correlatives’, e.g. 
between ‘who? — whoever — that man’ or ‘how many? — a certain 
number — so many’ is illustrated in 46. 


Uninflected Words (3) 


A. Adverbs 


Adverbs belong ‘to the verb’ (hence their Greek term: exippnpata), 
since they indicate or ask, how, when, where etc. a reported action 
(event etc.) occurred. They comprise: 

1. adverbs derived from adjectives (kaA0c - KaA@c); for these see 
above 39: 

2. independent adverbs of a different kind; e.g. ed ‘well’, xpwi 
‘early’, Owé ‘late’, Eow ‘inside’, Ew ‘outside’, éxei ‘there’, éxeiBev 
‘thence’, etc. Especially frequent is the group of correlatives, such as 
‘where? — somewhere — there’, or ‘whence — from somewhere — 
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thence’ or ‘how? — somehow - thus’; in exactly the same way as the 
correlative pronouns just mentioned (47), and probably for this 
reason called ‘pronominal adverbs’; see 47. 


B. Numerals (47 and 48) 


Certain groups of numerals are declined. 


C. Particles (3) 


Many can be categorized as conjunctions, e.g. Kai, TE, SE, GAAG, OTE, 
others as negatives: ov, uh, ovte, ovde... (67); others again lend 
colour and stress to speech, e.g. &pa, yé, 57, toi, nép; finally dpa 
and 7 introduce questions. Exclamations (interjections) like @, ia, 
ed, Wpot (10) need no discussion. 


D. Prepositions 


These are one or two syllable words which make the cases of nouns 
more specific and also combine with verbs to form compound verbs. 
They are described in detail in 78-82. Here a condensed alphabetic 
summary (In [ }: the basic meaning, or cases not used in prose): 


[around, AUP T VAG, Ol Api "AVVTOV, ALOT 
about] at the rAnBovoav ayopav, 

time of 

(around) .) | (poet. pdxyeoBar apei Tpoins) 

(for the sake .) | (poet. goBeioBar aygi yovarxt) 


up along, . AV Tov notapov, av’ ‘EAAGSo, ava névte, 
throughout, at ava Aoyov, ‘proportionately’, 


arate of 


inated —fo 


fice 
because of 


+ 


Doel. AVA VAVGIV, AVA OKNATPwL1) 


ELC THV OLKIQV, Eic cet, ei wehcent EYKMLLLOV 


év TH OiKian, €v voKTi, Ev NOAEUAL, EV OI 
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aa 


Ex thc oikiac, Ex NOAAOV eic, EE Apxiic, €F 
od 









€’ innov, ent Katavnv nAciv, ext maoav 
‘Aciav, £9’ innov, Eni yrs, Eni ths tpaneCns, 
éni Katavne, éni ti tpareCnt, €g’ hiv, en’ 

ao 







aAetar 







KATH TOV NOTAPOV MAEIV, KATA TOVG 
vonovs, Kata TAatova 
nc, Kata TIAatwvo 








(poet. peta Tp@ac) peta tadta, peta 
Pavatov 
ETH GOD, pet’ widtic, pe8’ noovi 






mapa Baciréa, napa tov noTapOov, nap’ 





GQAANAG, tapa d0Eav 
napa Paciréwe, aiteiv t1 napa Gea@v 
a th Baracont 







BaoAet, ra 






TAeiv nepi TleAonovvnoov, ot nmept Kdpov, 








MEPL HEOAS VUKTAC 
EYE NEP THs ElpHvns, nept TTAdtavoc 
Sedouka mepi tht NOAEr 


oa before (for) TPO TMEPAG, TA TPO NOd@V, TPO THis 
NAatpiOO 


IS| tpdc 
to, against Tpoc Paoiréa, Tpdcg cE AEyM, Ta RPO TOV 
MOAELOV 
from, by , TpOG PactAEws Elui, TKOVGa mpd 
LwKpatove, mpoc Geav 
beside Tpo¢ th. PaAcoont, mpdc TovtoL 


Teer [econ | Evv yovarEi Kai rao, ovv Bea, odv tH 

OvV SUKALML 

17| uxép [over] 
over, beyond 
over, for 
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[under] 

towards and . | dnd yfiv RAGev, dnd voOKta, dnd TOV adTOV 
under, about YPOVOV 

the time of 


under, by . [te dnd vic, vienBeic D20 ‘EAATVov, v20 
OAARLYywV 
under, under . | dnd yi, dnd th axpondAct, nadev8eic dnd 


, 





the influence of 


For the so—called ‘spurious’ prepositions, such as Evexa, yaptv, Oc 
(2), €yyvc, EEw, nepa, AdBpa, &vev, &ua see 82. 


Conjugation: The Verb 


I. System of Personal Endings 










I. Act. primary 





(6; 76) athematic a -TE -Ol 
Tau be a 





Middle 


Me primary (8) ust 1 -oa feat | wef] -8e f veo “vr 
[II Med. secondary (38)_| -ynv | -oo' | -to_ 


Only the present indicative (together with the subjunctive and future 
derived from it) as well as the ind. perf. middle have primary 
endings. 

All other moods (excluding infinitives and participles) have 
secondary endings. 

There are no special endings for the passive, for it is inherently a 
meaning-variant of the middle (36). The ‘aorist passive’ has active 
endings (43; 70). 





1. These endings changed somewhat over time (36; 38). 
2-61 < -vo1 < -vt1; hence the preceding vowel is always long (compensatory 


lengthening). 
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Il. Models of Thematic Verbs: Aw (similarly ypapw) 
Verbs with Thematic Presents (o/e between Stem and Ending) 


A. Active (together with Aor. Pass.) 


1. Indicative! 


se foaftenesen [Seif [> Tru To fs Tein 


Pres. 6 |Av-o/e |-w | -exe 
Fut. [5 |Av-o-o/e four |e 


imp. __|6 |édv-ofe [-ov [Il Act. 


ial 

er fee [| 

Perf 17 | Ae-Av-K-(a)_ -O.*HEV | -@'TE “Le 
I. Act 


Pluperf. [40 [ére-ave- -n [ng [on |-epev [ere |-e-cav | Il. Act. 


2. Subjunctive (also of cipt)® 


Tense ___| aG| Tense Stem |Sgij2_|3 [pli [2 [3 | Ending 
ll 


——— )- 
(cipi) JGuev late [dor |. Act._ 


Perf. a —— — ‘K- fs Ls — etc. does occur, but periphrasis 
E“Ypag- such as AeA vKa 















einv are more common 





1. Accents cannot be given in this chart, since they vary for the different forms. 

2. In the singular the thematic vowel is fused with the ending. 

3. -OVGL < -ovol < -ovtt (6); -aot < -avtt (17; 73). 

4. Aor. pass. and perf. ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ (14; 17; 43; 73). 

5. Aor.: -a < -n; perf.: -a is the original ending of the perfect; therefore the 
Similarity between these tenses (68; 73). 

6. The endings in all the tenses are the same as in the present indicative but with 
long thematic vowels. Accents for the most part are as given. 
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3. Optative (also eal eipi)! 










cia oa 


Day el- N/E IT. Act. 


a i -einy Jeing [ein Jeivev etre [eiev 


ae AeADKout does occur, but periphrasis such as 
E‘ypag-ol- | AeAvKac Einv is More common 


{3 e _|-s few [ess Lov 











-1 or -tn combines with the tense stem, resulting in the diphthongs 01, a1, €1. 
An athematic ending in a thematic conjugation! 

Later also -einpev and etnpev. 

Post-classical Avétwoav and Avoatacav. 

The origin of this ending is unclear. 

. Post-classical Avetwoav and Avoatwoay. 

. EYAVN ‘appeared’; see 61. 

Dissimilation of the ending -81; see 98. 


ee 
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6. Participle 


Mwy, Mov,! Abovea;? Abovt0s... 


Avo -0- Adoav, Adoov... 


Moag, Moav,? Moan; Aoavt0s.. 


Aor. pass. acca AvGeic, AvBEv, AvOeioa; ALBEvtOG... 
NOAM *E- 
Te 
EVYODaAO- 
B. Middle 
1. Indicative: Endings (I. Mid. and II. Mid.) 


eae _fan}siem {sgt f2 13 tris {2 [3 being 


=] ell 
Fut. |36 | Av-o- e/o_ -c-peba 


‘Imp. |38]é-Av-e/o | -o-pnv| oe i ‘TO -o-vto VTO II. Mid. | Mid. 
aot. 140 {2p a2 La yay aE [-a-t0_ fie foes [a oma 
gar | -tor tae evra | I. Mid 
[Pluperf.{40|é-Ae-Av-_{-wnv _|-co | -to _ 


2. Subjunctive: (similar to the indicative but with long thematic 
vowels) 


rs ll el 
Aor. [40 |avo- 


Ae-Av-_| 


3. Optative (\ combines with tense stem resulting in the mood stem -o\ 


and -a1) 

Pres. |38|Av-o1- 

“LTV -pe8a -VTO II. Mid. 
Act, [4o bore! 


Periphrastic: AeAvpevoc einy, eins. 









































iy iy 


Periphrastic: AeAvpEevos @, Tlc.. 












1. Declined like yépav. 

2. Declined like 56Ea. 

3. Declined like ytyac. 

4.1. > evis specifically Attic in 4th cent. (36). 
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4. Imperative (34) and 5. Inifinitive (36) 





6. Participles (3) 


-HEVOG, -ov, -7 


7. Forms of the Stem (43) 








C. Dual (47) 


Endings: mostly -tov (active) and -o8ov (middle), e.g. Avetov, 
AvecBov (‘you both’, ‘they both’); but the secondary endings are 
-thv, -oOnv, 3rd pers. e.g. EAvodtHV, EAvOadoONHV (‘both of them’), 
and -twv only for 3rd pers. act. imperative, e.g. Aucatwv (‘they both 
should’). 


D. Four Addenda on Verb forms 


a) ‘Strong and ‘Weak’ Tenses 
Weak tenses are formed by additions to the stem (AcAv-x-apev), 
strong tenses without such additions (yeypag -apev), but usually with 
changes of the stem instead (esp. ablaut, e.g. Acinopev — eAinopev). 
The preceding tables contain examples of the strong and weak 
formations of the perfect active and aorist passive. The ‘thematic’ 
present is also a ‘weak’ tense; on the strong, and hence athematic 
present, see below. The perfect medio-passive is always strong. There 
remain only the strong aorist active and middle, for €Avoapev and 
éEAvodpe8a are ‘weak’ by virtue of the inserted syllable -oa-. 

Strong aorists like €A.1nov are formed without these characteristic 
syllables; however they have the thematic vowel o/e between stem and 
ending. Hence their indicative resembles the imperfect of Avo, and its 
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other moods those of the present, differing only in the form of the 
stem. So e.g. EAinov — Aima@v compares with EXeutov — Aetnwv, and 
ehinounv — Ainotunv compares with éAeinounv — Aeinoipnv. For 
details see 29; 32; 38. The absolutely strong ‘root aorists’ are formed, 
apart from the augment, only from the stem and ending (and so 
without a thematic vowel); e.g. gotnv — o1@, EvvV — POVEaL; SO 
similarly edounv — doipnv — Sdpevoc. 


b) Three (Very Rare) Forms of the Future Passive 
1. AeAvpEVOS Ecopat (34); 2. AeADoouat (72); 3. AVOHoopar (43; 
72)—all with the endings of the present middle. 


c) Augment and Reduplication 
Only the indicative (imperfect, aorist, pluperfect) is characterised as a 
past tense by the augment. In the poetry of Homer and his imitators it 
is not often used. On its form see 6 (et). 

Reduplication is characteristic of the Greek perfect. For its form 
see 17, also 73 and 11. Reduplication occurs in certain types of the 
present (63; 65; 78) and in one aorist form (Hycyov, 68). 


d) Verbal Adjectives (19) 

1. ADtOS, -Ov, -7| a) ‘loosed’ (Lat. solutus), b) ‘fit, capable of, able to 
be loosed’; 2. Avtéoc, -E€ov, -€a ‘to be loosed’, ‘that must be loosed 
(freed)’. 


III. The Stems of Verbs with Tematic Present 


The thematic present originally ended either in a bare -o, -eis, etc. or, 
more frequently, in -io, i.e. with an -i- between the end of the stem 
and the thematic vowel; e.g. Abd-a, but BactAedo, tina, *ayyérA-iw 
> ayyeAdAw (56). 


A. Vowel Stems (49) 


On stems in -v: see above paradigms of thematic verbs; similarly 

those in -. (rare). That leaves those in -a, -e, and -o. These display in 

general the following characteristics: 

a) If the stem-vowel in the present is short, it is lengthened in the 
remaining tenses; i.e.a > 1 (@ after p),e >N,0 >. 
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b) The majority of these stems originally ended in -io; the -i- 
between vowels disappeared prior to the emergence of Greek. 

c) The optative pres. active did not end, as with Avo, in -11, -<..., 
but, like einv and AvGeiny, in -nv, -1N¢, -17, plur. -ipev, -tte, 
-ev (49). N.B. This holds good only for the present. 

d) In the present, hiatus between a vowel at the stem-end and the 
following thematic vowel is removed invariably by contraction in 
Attic prose and the Koine which succeeded it, though not always 
in Homer and later epic (49). 


1. Stems in €@ (49-50) 

These are primarily derivatives (-io) of nouns in e/o (‘denominatives’) 
like MiA0c > MtAEiw > Y1AEW > IAG, and thousands of others on the 
same model (e.g. evdaipovew), as well as a few not so derived, like 
To1eM (49). 


Principal Parts 

NOLEW, TOUNOW, EXOINOA, NENOINKA, Nexoinpar, émoinOnv (49; 50; 
55). Contraction in the present and imperf. is according to the rule 
(49): €€ > €1, €0 > ov, the € being absorbed by a long vowel or 
diphthong. 

Hence forms like: 

Active, pres. indic. no1®...novodpev (49), subj. rod... no1mpev, 
opt. ToL1oinv ...novoipev (-oinpev) (ibid.), imper. moter... notobvtev, 
infin. moveiv, part. To1@v, TOLODV, xo1OdGGa (ibid.); imperf. 
EMOLOVV, EmotEetc... (49). 

Middle, present (50) indic. no.rodpat...moveitai, subj. 
NOLDHAL...TOUTAL, Opt. TOLOLWNV... mOLOITO, imper. mOLOD... 
roveio0o, infin. ro1eioBa, part. ro1obpevoc, novovpévn; imperf. 
EMLAODTV.. .E@LAETTO. 


Special cases: 
a) Monosyllabic stems only contract to produce ei (50; 55): e.g. del 
but déo1. 


b) A few verbs in -éw do not lengthen their stem-vowel outside the 


present. In reality they are old s-stems, e.g. NAapaivew, fut. 
NLapaiveow (71). 
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2. Stems in -a@ (51-52) | 
These are primarily denominatives derived from nouns in -a (or Attic 
-1)), €.g. VIKGO < *viKé-i-@ < vika (Attic vin); or from other stems, 
e.g. £paw@ < Epwes; but also include ‘primitive’ (underived) forms such 
as 6paw and Spa (51). The original -a is shortened only in the 
present. 


Principal Parts 
VIKGM, VIKHOM, eviknoa, veviknka, vevixnpat, évikKnOnv 
(‘win/conquer’); reipdopar, reipdoopar, érerpaOnv, neTELPALaL 
‘attempt’. 
Contraction in the present according to the following rule (51-52): 
a with any E-sound > long o (not 7!). 
a with any O-sound > o. 

Any true iota gives rise to a long diphthong (a1 or @1), but not the 
iota of the ‘false’ diphthong ev (for lengthened €), hence the infinitive 
-av < mei = aev. Hence forms like (51): active, pres. indic. t1n0, 
TILAIC...TyL@oW; Subj. = indic., opt. TIL@ NV... TLL@iev, imper. 
TILA... TIL@VTOV, infin. tiav, partic. tyu@v (masc. neut.), tudo, 
TIL@VTOS, TILMONG; imperf. EtiwV, ETILAG...; Passive, pres. indic. = 
subj. TIU@PAL, TILAL..., OPt. TIULMUUNV, TIU@LO..., imper. Tia... 
tindoVov, inf. tuao8at, partic. tysmpevoc; imperf. étiuoUNV, 
ETI, ETULATO... 


3. Stems in -6w (53) 
These are also primarily denominative, derived from nouns in o/e like 
those in -€w: They are characteristically ‘factitive’ (53). 


Principle Parts (53) e.g. 
aE10M, E1asw, HEiwoa, HEiaxa, HEiapar, nEiwOnv, ‘demand’. 
Contraction in the present according to the following rule (53): 
A long vowel (n or @) with o becomes a. 
A short vowel (e or 0) with o becomes ov; also 0 + ov > ov. 
Combined with a true 1-diphthong o becomes ot. 
This produces forms like the following (53): active, present, indic. 
Sovhd...50vA0darv, subj. SovAd...50vA@orv, opt. SovAoinv... 
SovAoiev, imper. 50dA0v... 5ovA0bvtov, infin. SovAodyv, part. 
SovrA@v, SovAodvV, SovdAodvaa... dovAodvtac, SovAOdVTG, 
SovAoveac; imperf. E5obX0vv, E500A0vc...; middle, pres., indic. 
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SovAodpat, SovAol..., subj. 50vAGpat, SovdAot..., opt. 
SovAoipnv, SovAoio..., imper. 50vA00, SovA0ve8o..., infin. 


SovAotvoBat, part. SovAobdpevos...; imperf. ESovAOvUNV, 
edovA0d... 


4. Long Vowel-Stems (54) 
Stems in -@ are rare and unproblematic (-@ throughout); there remain 
the few, but important verbs in -n. 

Where an o-sound is involved, contraction in the present results in 
-@; 1n all other cases (i.e. with an e-sound) the result is -n; every 1 
produces a long diphthong (nt or @1). 

C@ ‘to live’ only the present stem is regularly used (Hom. Caw), cf. 
69; for the principal parts of yp@pa1, ypjoopar ‘use’ (etc.) and for 
those of zetvijv ‘to be hungry’ and duyfiiv ‘to be thirsty’, see 54. 

Attic forms of the present: d5vyi pres. indic. 5uyw@ ny opt., so newt 
and partic. ne.v@oa, imperf. éxeivov; cf. 54. On the forms of Civ 
and yptjoQa1 see 54 and 55; for the principal parts of other vowel 
stems see 51 (-w), 53 (-0w), 55 (all types). 


B. Consonantal Stems 
I. Stems Ending in Mutes (56) 


These presents also end in -o—originally in -10. Cf. 62. The early 
disappearance of the -i- affected the preceding consonants (56). In 
addition, outside the present, the final consonant of the stem 
frequently clashes with endings beginning with consonants. The 
phonetic consequences can be summarized in the following brief rules. 


1. Dental Stems (56) 
These end in 5, t, 8 and also (due to the -i-) in -Cw, and a few in 
-oow (Att. -tTt@). 
Phonetic rules (56): 

a)5+i>C, 0 and t +i>0 (Attic 11). 

b) Dental drops out before o and x. 

c) Dental before other consonants > o. 
Many verbs of this class arose from the addition of the convenient 
endings -iCw and -aCw to the stems of other verbs, e.g. oixiCa, also 
yapiCopar (yapit-!). 
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Examples of principal parts (cf. 56):' 


HL fyeido yev[d]ow eyev[d]oa T__Jeyevonar | evedotny | deceive 
2_|neioo | [éneiox _[réxerna _[nexeionar | éxeiotny | persuade 













e 


[reiow | 
[5 [vouitw [vowos? | eréwoa | vevduica | vevinrouan | evouiotry [ink _ 
f6_|nrito _|xriow _féxnrcn | éxtioGny 
[8 [ecidoun [ocioona [énevoduny | se 


In the perfect (and pluperfect) medio-passive an -s occurs througout 
in dental-stem verbs either at the end of the stem or at the beginning 
of the ending, in accordance with the above mentioned phonetic rules 
(70); e.g. yeydbpvacpat, yeydpvacal, yeyopvactar etc., 
yeyouvacbat, éyeyuvuVaouny, Eyeyvuvaco etc. (56). 





2. Guttural Stems (57) 
Present: again in -o and -io. x and y¥ + i>o (tt); y +i>C. 

These are analogous to 70; however, here too many verbs 
originated through the addition of the convenient ending to other 
stems (€.2. TPaGoW, TACO, see 57). The forms of the remaining 
tenses are dependent upon rules for -s- between consonants, gutturals 
with s producing €, and assimilation (57). Accordingly, no double 
consonants except xt, y9, yp and € can occur in them. 

Examples of principal parts (cf. 56): 


1 [brdxo [sidgo | edtota | Se5iyo* | SeB:eyuor! | éBusy6nv | pursue 
2 Jéxo léogo Acta Lipa! four | ioymy |e first 


mark 


regihaynar | égvddyOnv 


rpacow | xpaco Expata NEN Paya expayOn 
NENPAya 


NENPAYar 
[6 [eizouar fevgoumr [nigéunv [rdw | | [say aloud 





















1. Where no form is entered, none is extant—at least not until the end of the 
Classical age. In { }: rare, late and doubtful. 

2. Polysyllabic stems in -i€w have a contracted future (56). 

3. Post-classical forms. 
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Perfect (with pluperfect) active of most of these verbs is not common; 
where it occurs, it mostly has an aspirate at the end of the stem. 

The forms of the perfect passive are produced in accordance with 
general phonetic rules; so e.g. Trypan, np§an.. Typeévol eiciv, imper. 
ipx8ev, infin. }py8ar, pluperf. jpyynv...ApKto, etc.; details in 57. 


3. Labial Stems (58) 


Present in -B@, -x@, -¢~@ and, otherwise similar, in -xta@; the latter is 
Clearly from -io. 


For the remaining tenses the following rules apply: 
B.rotor>yws+t>xnt;+6> 00; +p > pp. 

In addition their aorist active and middle is mostly weak (-oa); only 
Aeinw and tpéxw are strong. 

Perfect act. is always strong; with ablaut e/o, if the stem contains an 
e-sound (58). 

Aorist pass. is mostly strong; with ablaut e/a, if the stem contains an 
e-sound (detail: 58). 

Thus the principal parts are as follows (more: 58): 


1 |réunw [rényo [énenva _[nénouga [nérennor | éxéuoGny | send 
2 |riBo [rive _[etpwa | rérproa | rérpunon | ecpiBnv' [wb 
4 _[xrénrw [xréyo [éxdeya [réxroga [néxdennor [éxdénnv | stead 


call el 

EBpégOnv 

il cl 
ETPANOUNV 








1. Apart from the strong aor. pass. there exist many old, weak forms like 
EtpigAnv, EBAGPONYV, EKAEPBNV, EtpegOnv. 
2. Note the dissimilation of the V@peq (58). 
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An example of the perfect passive: 


Indicative Pluperfect Imperative 
TETPLL ULL ETETPILLNV TETPLYO 
TETPIYLL ETETPLYO TETPI POW 
TETPINTAL ETETPINTO tetp1pbe 
TETpIL LEV EtETpiWLEba TETPIPOwv 


tetpipbe EtTETPIOOE 
TETPILWEVOL Eloiv = | tTeTPILLEVOL Toa 
Participle 
Infinitive TETPILLMEVOG, 





-WEVOV, -LEVT) 


Il. Stems Ending in Liquids and Nasals (60 and 61) 


‘Liquid-stem verbs’ in (-I and -r) and ‘nasal-stem verbs’ (in -m and 

-n) behave similarly almost throughout. They are formed as follows. 

Present: The effect of the original -io is seen in all I-stems and in 
the majority of the other stem types. 

a) li>Il; *ayyéAiw > ayyéAdw (60); 

b) in ni and ri: lengthening of preceding 1 and v, e.g. *xpivio > 
Kptv@ and *audviw > &ydve@; preceding a or €, however, were 
changed into i-diphthongs (ai and ei) by the (lost) i; e.g. *pidaviw 
> paiva and *éyépiw > éyetpa; so also Paiva ‘go’ < *Bavin 
(61). 

Future: All the verbs in this group have an ‘Attic’ or ‘contracted’ 
future (56); e.g. otéAAw has fut. oteAG < otEAEW < *otEAEGO, i.e. 
an ‘s-future without s’, conjugated like a present in -€w (xo1@), and 
also in the middle, e.g. for evopaivoyar fut. ebpavodmat or 
evepavOnoopar (60; 61). 

Aorist active and middle: ‘s after liquid or nasal drops out with 
compensatory lengthening’; consequently all verbs in this class have an 
‘aorist without s’, with lengthening of the previous vowel, e.g. in 
SOGAAM, aor. EopnAa < *Eogadoa; in dépa, Edeipa < *Edepce (er 
=e); in dpdvopat, huvvaunv < *hpvvoayny (60; 61). 

Perfect active: very rare in the case of liquid-stems; if at all, mostly 
weak (-«a), see 60. Nasal-stems use other formations (61), e.g. strong 
(wéunva) or with lengthening of the stem (uepévnKa). 

Perfect passive: regular like A€Avpa, but a) the rule concerning -s- 
between consonants comes into play as it does with all consonant stems 
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(e.g. HyyeA[o]9e); b) -v (only) becomes o before p, e.g. TEQacuat, 
repaopueda (pres. paiva) on the model of dental stems; c) it is said 
that the endings -ca1 and -oo (2nd sing.) leave the previous consonant 
unchanged (perhaps in negavoa, jyyeAoo, 61), though such forms 
are extremely rare. 

Monosyllabic liquid-stems with e-vowel (like 5épw, ot€AA@) have 
the ablaut -o in the perf. act. and pass. and also in the aor. pass. (e.g. 
EotaAKa, Sé5aptar) and most of them have also a strong aor. pass. 
(e.g. EdapN, EOtAaAN), 60. For the aorist passive strong and weak see 
60 and 61. 

Principal Parts (more: 60 and 61) 


Fe a a fe 
[i[ sé 8p depo eBerpa 
[2loneipw Jone __[onepd | zoneipa_|onapna' [ionapuor | éondpny [sow | 
3} raBaipw|xaBap- |xaGapd [éxdOnea | | rexd@apyar | éxoiip@ny 
4foreado lored lorena |iorerta_|-toradna |-toraduer | éoraanv send 
s|véwo [ven [vend | évewa | -vevéunea_| vevéunuon | évewhi@ny | assign 
: kill | 

[announce 
















ra | exawelional Vaeryedes | encave kona ennyyeiAapny | exnyyeApar | exnyyéAOnv 


Aanopaivoyar pav- anopavovpar anegnvayny anegavOnv | declare 
anopavycopat 


Perfect Passive with Plurperfect (60; 61) 
a) for liquids (otherwise like A€Avpa) note only: e.g. SEdappar: 
SéS5ap[o ]Oe, Sedcp[o]Ow and -ov, Seddp[o]Oar, eded5ap[o]Ve; 
b) for nasals e.g. indic. negaoapat, Tegavoar(?), NEQaVTAL, 
negdopeda, néegavOe, repacpévor eioiv; pluperf. éxegacuny, 
éxnégavoo(?), énégavto, éregcopeda, enégavOe, negaopévor 
Acav; imper. négavoo (7), regavOu, negavOe, negavOov; 
infin. repavOar; part. TEPAGLEVOG, -OV, -1. ; 
On xiv — KéKAlat, Kpiv@ — KEKpILal, Alpw —- pa —-apw 
(60), Paiva < *Ba-viw see below. 
Note that these n-stems have -vta. and -vto as endings of the 3rd 
pers. perfect singular and not plural. 









1. Post-classical forms. 
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IV. Formation of the Verb Tenses 


In section III above the various forms of the tenses were set oul 
according to the final sound of their stem. In many other verbs the 
tenses are distinguished by other variations, e.g. by ablaut (63). In the 
following sections these variations will be presented systematically. 
Cross-references are given to the AG for detailed explanation of the 
forms and their meaning. 


A. Present 


The present by no means always provides (as in the case of Avw — 
€Avoa) the most elementary form of the verb stem; one only has to 
think of EuaBov — pavOdve or ndpov — evpicxw. The following is 
a compressed summary of verbs with different changes (in each case 
an extension) of the present verb stem. 


1. Reduplication (63) 

Reduplication of the initial letter—with e—is normal in the perfect 
(X€:AvKa, 17); some verbs have reduplication—with i—in the 
present; cf. Lat. gi-gno, si-sto: 


j# |v [Present __| Future | Aorist___ | Perfect_ | English 
|p | xi-ntw |recodpar éneoov | néntwxo [fall 


to, beget 
évevn@nv! | yeyévnuor 


2. -ox-Extension (64) (-oxw and -iox@) 
Cf. Lat. cre-sco, sene:sco etc.—With the exception of n&oym and 
a&ro8vnioKe the following verbs, outside the present, are conjugated 


like the unexpanded ordinary vowel stems. 
(-covat) 


nBaw Pprow UDP 


1. Post-classical forms. 
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TASYW reioopar | éxnaBov nénovOa | to suffer, 
| experience 


7 gion lio _énow | | say (yes) 


= nopeOnv |nipnyar 


On| (ano) 8vitoxe |-Bavodpar|-éavov_|ré0vnxa_| 
i 
(aAno)oTEpewW EotepnOnvy | cotepnpar 

-0@ avnarAwobnyv | avaA@mpat 


AAISKONaL EQAWV eadwxa | be captured 


3. Reduplication Plus ox-Extension (65) 
616G0KW maintains these present extensions in all its principal parts 
and hence becomes a guttural stem. 


Cp ee 
Pass Pass. 
call ol ol 
EtpM@Onv | tétpwapar 
eyv@o8nv | éyvwonuat 




























14] dpa |dnobi-SpdcKw|-Spdconar _|-e8pav__| -8éSpaxa_| runaway __ 
i a == 

7 e615ayOnv | Sedidaypar 

er i-pvnoKonar |uvnoOnoouar | euvno8nv | weuvnpar | remember 
4. Present Stem with n-Extension (66) 

The following verbs have their roots—whether ending in vowels or in 


consonants—extended by a plain -v. The last two verbs have carried 
over this extension into the future and aor. act. 


Ti 
Pass. Pass. 
eS 
ednxOnv 
‘ = 
etunOnv | tetunuar 
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19}xm —_|[xdpvo |xapodpar | Exopov 


Eodaca 

eEtoOn TENOTAL 
ExAibnv | KéxAtar 
expiOnv =| Kéexpmat 


4a. Stem Extension with -ve and -av 
Always strong aorist and middle future. 


(g)ixvéopen | -iopon 


25 | (iox(n) DNIGYVEOWAL | VIOGYHOOPaL | DrecyouNV] VrECYNLAL | promise 
ee ee ee ie 
NwaptnOn | jucaptnpar 


27 |eio8(n) inoB6ynv 



















Ab. Present Stem Extended with -v and a Second Nasal (67) 

The verbs of this group have a strong aorist and—apart from 
AavOcva—a middle future. With the exception of pav@dve all their 
stems differ, with varying degrees of ablaut, from tense to tense. 





1. Post-classical form. 
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B. Aorist (68-70) 
Secondary Personal Endings—Except in the Subjunctive 


1. Three Types of Aorist (Active and Middle) 

a) Weak (addition of -s before the ending) and athematic (no o/e 
between stem and ending) e.g. Adw — EAvoa —- EAvoaunyv; 
YPAPO — Eypawo. — Eypayaunv. 

b) Strong (no additional consonant) and thematic (o/e between stem 
and ending), e.g. pavOdve — é-pa8-o-v; rvvOavopar — 
é-rv0-d-pnv. 

c) Strong (no extension of the stem) and athematic (no addition 
between stem and ending); e.g. yryv@oKxo — E-yv@-v; Paiva — 
€‘Brn-v: the so-called ‘root aorist’ (active; for the middle see 69 
and 80). 


In the subjunctive they all assume the endings of the thematic present. 


On (a) 
For the origin of this form: see 68. 
For the moods: see 68. 
For ‘s-aorists without -s-’: see liquid verbs, 68 (also Eynua: cf. 71). 
For short-vowel aorists like étéAcoa, guayeoaunv; see 68; 71. 


On (b) 

See 68. 

Some forms have a special accentuation (Aineiv, Ainov, A1n0d, 
Airéo8ar and evpé, id€ etc.); see 68. 

The aor. fyyayov of pres. ayw, with reduplication, is a special case; 
principal parts 57. 

The augment ei- is mostly from é€fe-; e.g. eipyaoaunv 
(< *éfepyaoduny, cf. to Fépyov ‘work’); so ev@:Cov form e0iCa; 
etaoa, the weak aorist of dw: 68; eiyov < *ésexov. For the 


principal parts of €yw, which make the forms of dDricyvéopar 
understandable, see 68. 


On (c) 

For the root aorist: see 69. Monosyllabic long vowel stems combine 
with the secondary endings with no intervening particle. The long 
vowel is shortened in the optative and before -nt; e.g. yvoinv, 
YVOVTEG. 
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Moods 
Indicative: &Bnv, EBns...EBnoav: éyvav, Eyvac...gyvaoav: Eguv, 


EMUG...EMVOaV: 69. 

Subjunctive: The long vowel contracts—except for v-stems—with the 
endings of the thematic present subj. (Ada, AdNIC...), e.g. OTH, OTTIC, 
otit...(from Eotnv), yVO, yv@1c, yv@r..., but pdw, vic... like the 
present): 69. 

Optative: formed like cinv, AvOeinv, piAoinv (25); e.g. 
yoinv...yvoipev, Bainv...Baipev: 69. 

Imperative: sing. -81, as in the aor. pass. e.g. oavn8i, so e.g. 
ywOO1...yvovtov, BAO... Bdavtov: 69. 

Infinitive: -vai, e.g. YwOvat, othvar, odvat: 69. 

Participle: (-nt added to the stem, as always); e.g. Bac, Bav, Baoa — 
Bavtoc, or yvovc, yvov, yvodoa — yvovtos: 69. 


For the transitive/intransitive difference in meaning between the 
weak and root aorist, where both exist for the same word, e.g. Epvoa/ 
Emvv, see 69. 

For the principal parts of y:tyv@oKw and &nod1dpacKm (see nos. 
13 and 14 above), pO&ve (see no. 20 above), Baivw: VBa + nio (see 
nos. 21-23 above); cf. paiva; hence: 


Baiven Boopar | éBnv BEB 





poopan pocopen négvxes 


Details: 69. 


2. Aorist Passive (43, 70) 
Of the same type, in form and meaning, as €Bnv — Bijvai are e.g. 
ELAaVNV — Wavijvar ‘to rage’ (uaivopat, 61), Eppdonv — poivar 
‘flow’ (pé@, 72), Epavnv — gavijvar ‘appear’ (gaivopar, 61): 
consonant stems, which have been adapted to suit the ending by the 
insertion of -n- (70). The resulting aorist system—secondary endings 
with previous e-sound (n/e)—were then rendered usable for stems 
beginning with a vowel by insertion of a -8- before every -n- 
(E€poBn-O-nv, EBovAn-O-nv, €Av-O-nNv). And finally the resulting set 
of forms (-Onv, -On¢... -Ofjvat) were also attached to roots ending in 
consonants (ndepavOnv, éxnéugOnv). 

The resulting groups are traditionally reckoned (whether ‘strong’ 
or ‘weak’) as passive aorists, and in fact the ‘passive’ meaning (36) in 
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the majority of these verbs gradually predominated; many, however, 
retained their older, active-intransitive meaning (€yapnv, io8nv, 
dieAcyOnv). For details see 70. 

Formal particulars: see 70 (ablaut as in ot€AAw - EotaANV and 
KaAéw — ExANOnv); 70 (short vowel aorists such as nvpéOnv and 
Ed€Onv); 70 (‘sigma proliferation’ as in &kobdw — HKovoOnv, xpi — 
Ex pic@nv). 


C. The Future (71 and 72) 


The future is the offspring of the aorist and the present. To the aorist 
it Owes its decisive ‘tense character’: the ‘s’ between stem and ending, 
which places the actio verbi in the future; and in fact from the aorist 
subjunctive, the mood of will (what someone wants, lies in the future 
cf. German ich will and English J will—a genuine future); on the 
other hand there is no future subjunctive. All other characteristics are 
derived from the present (71). 

The form of the normal -s-future varies according to the relation 
between the present stem and the verb stem: Avw — Avo, but e.g. 
ANavOdava — Anow, taoyw — neicopal, TOL\EW — TOING® etc. There 
is also the ‘Attic’ and the ‘Doric’ future. The ‘Attic future’ or 
‘futurum contractum’ follows the rule for liquid stems (ayyéAA@ — 
GYYEA@; LEV — pev@) and for polysyllabic stems in -1Cw (vopiGa — 
vould, 56); its forms resemble the present of the verb in -€w (71). 
‘Doric’ future as in nixtw — necodpat and gevyw — pevEodbpar (72) 
is very rare in Attic. 

The middle future is attested for many verbs, which otherwise have 
active forms (e.g. GKovW — &kovoOOL AL, 36; 72); on the other hand 
such futures often have a passive meaning (tisnoouat, cdixnoonat, 
72). 

The future perfect, e.g. kexpacetar, nenpaeetat, 72. 

The future passive: three forms: see 72. 

Special characteristics of the forms of individual verbs are 
explained in the references in the following table: 
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Principal Parts 





YEyopnpat marry _ woman 


call 


fulfill 


[burn 


rejoice 


pevtovdpuat 
[44 | udyouon | uoxosuar | guayeoduny | wendynuar 
BeBooAnuar 


D. Perfect (73; 74) 


The perfect is a present tense (17); its past 1s the pluperfect (40). The 
perfect is formally characterized by 1) reduplication of the initial 
letter with -e (except oida); 2) its own personal endings in the active 
in IE, of which only traces remain in Greek; 3) in certain groups by 
ablaut and other changes of the stem. Thus: 


1. Reduplication (see 17) 

Examples: A€é-AvKa and yé-ypaga, but té Ova; diadré-AvKa, but 
de-Svotvynka; reE-nvevKa, but E-oKentar; e-Cytnka, E-wevorto, 
E-ppwoo, E-o1Ka (FE-FoOLKa). 

Exceptions to the rules illustrated by the above examples: €-yvwxa, 
NE ‘NIOKOA, KE'KTNMAL, WELVNWAL, E-Opaka (FeropaKa, 73; 85). 

ei-reduplication (cf. 73): eiAnga (67), eipynKxa, etw8a (73), 
Eipyaopat, SuetAeypwar, ovvetAeypa. 

Attic reduplication of the first syllable, with lengthening of the 
following vowel is found in a few verbs, e.g. dxovw — &xhKoa — 
HknKkderv, HABov (HAvBov) — gAHAVVa — éyeipw — Eyhyeppar — 
eypryopa (73). 
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2. a) Stem and Ending (73) 

The perfect medio-passive is always strong (A€Av-pat), as was the 
active in IE (hence yéypaq:a). To this Greek added the weak active 
with the insertion of -x-: AéAv‘K-a, nénet[O]Ko (73). 

b) Remains of its own active endings 

Ist sing. -a (AéAvK-a); 2nd sing. -Qa (oic Oa); 3rd sing. -e 
(A€AvK-e); imper. 2nd sing. (rare) -81 (téOva8t); infin. -Evat 
(AcAvK Eval); part. ->¢, -0¢, via (28). 


3. Changes of the Stem in the Perfect (73) 

a) Aspirate at stem end (73): with guttural and labial stems: 
nernovAaya, BEBAaga. 

b) Extension by means of -n (73): pena -n-Ka, BeBovA-n pat. 

c) Ablaut (73): Aeinw — AéAOnG, nEtOw — néx0180, AnoOKTEIVo — 
ATEKTOVA, PAIVOLAL — NEQTVA, Tiv@ — TETOKA. 

d) = a) +c): néunw — néxouga, KAEntw — KEKAOga. 

e) Root gradation (73): e.g. BéBnxa —- BePaoiv, tEOvnKa — 
teOvavat, EotnKka — totatec, Sédo01Ka — ded1a. 


A perfect with reduplication: oi80. ‘I know’ (74) (only the classical 
Attic forms are given here; for further details see 74) 

Indic. 01a, oic8a, oide, iopev, tote, toacw. 

Subj. cid@, cidtiic... opt. eidetnv, eideins... 

Imper. (69, tot, 1ote, loTOV. 

Infin. cidévan, partic. eidac, eiddc, eidvia — eiddtoc, cidviac... 
Pluperf. }1n, Hrdno8a, Set, Hrdepev, Hrdete, Hrdecav. 

Fut. e1[S]oopar. 






Prutcipal Parts (more in 90; arom ioK@,; 73 


[46 [axosw | axoicoucn | ixovex | drcwoa | Hrovouer | Hoon 
a ee ee ee ee 
[48 [xrdouar [rrfoouer | éxenoduny [réxenuor |_| 
[49 [eorétouar | épricouer [eipracduny Jetpyaoun | 


V. Verbs with an Athematic Present (75-84) 








There are thematic and athematic (strong) aorists, i.e. those with and 
without the connecting thematic vowel o/e, e.g. EAim-o-v and EBn-v. 
Equally there are thematic and athematic presents, e.g. on the one 
hand Av-o-pat (and all those treated so far) and on the other hand e.g. 
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Kel ‘par, Sova-pat, tiBe-ywa1. Both classes have active and middle 
forms. 


A. The Athematic Middle Present (75) 


This is unproblematic. The same endings as in the thematic present 
(and imperfect), -po1, -oat, -tat... or -unv, -oo, -to... follow 
directly after the stem without a connecting vowel, as in the perfect 
passive. So keipar, keioar and éxeipny or tiPepat, t1Becar and 
étiBénnv, etiBeco like A€EAvDpar, -car... and éAeAdpny, -co, with 
retention of the sigma in the 2nd sing. (The irregularities of the accent 
in the perfect do not recur here; the infin. is e.g. ti8@ec0a1 and the 
participle tiWWépevoc.) 


The ‘Middle Only’ Verbs or ‘Media tantum’ (75) 

KELL (lie), Sovapar (can), exiotapar (know), etc. (see stem forms 
75) are ‘root presents’ (middle) just as €Bnv, Eyv@v etc. are ‘root 
aorists’. They consist only of the stem (e.g. ke1-, dvva-) and the 
familiar endings, e.g. Kei-ta1, ddva-o8e, Extota-cBa1, KaOH -pwevoc, 
expeua:to (75). In the subjunctive and optative they are assimilated to 
the thematic verbs: d0vmpat, Sovnt... (like AD@pat, ADNL...) and 
dvvainny, dovato... (like Avoaiunv, Avoato...). Besides the 
present most of these verbs have a future, and several have an aorist 
that is ‘passive’ in form, ‘active’ in meaning. Only d0vapar has a 
perfect, and this is rare and late. A point of detail: the ending -co, 
often retained in poetry, is contracted in classical prose in dv0vapat 
and éniotapar: E50VO, NKiGTa, EXLOTH (poet. ExtotaOO, imper.); cf. 
75; 79. Principal parts 75. 


B. The Athematic Present Active (76-84) 


This has its own endings in the indicative and infinitive, which 
gradually became assimilated to those of the thematic present. Their 
Original form and how the form normal in classical times developed 
can be deduced from a comparison of two active root presents: eiui ‘I 
am’ and ont ‘I say’ (83). 
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Indicative 





l. 


The original endings: -mi, si, -ti (cf. -at, -oa, -ta1); -men, -te, 
-nti developed into -11, -c, -o1; -pev, -te, -aot (cf. 83). 

2. Longer forms in the singular are contrasted with shorter ones in 
the plural (vowel gradation). 

Both points apply to the indicative of all athematic presents. 

Subjunctive: as in all athematic presents, these forms are taken over 
from the o-conjugation, with contraction of the vowel at stem-end 
with the vowel of the ending (except in the case of 1 and v): @ (< 
*ow), TIs, Nt (23); OO (< *Paw), PTI, OTL — PdpEV, Ofte, PHOLV. 

Optative: einv, eine, ein — eipev, eite, elev (25); gainv, paine, pain 
— QQILEV, MPAITE, Patev. Here again we meet with the characteristic 
mode of formation which is also displayed by vowel-stems, aor. pass. 
and root aorists with a distinction between singular and plural by 
ablaut, though this came to be neglected more and more (einuev..., 
ainpev...). Most athematic presents follow this pattern. 

Imperative: 2nd sing. to ‘81 — gc -O1 (gai?) like the imperative of 
the aor. pass. and many perfects, e.g. 1061 (! from 015); although the 
other groups of athematic presents do not follow this model. The 
remaining forms: Eota, Eote, EOTWOV (EOTOOAV); PATH, YATE, 
@avtwv are perfectly regular. 

Infinitive: eivai - pava. Ending -va: as in all thematic presents: 
cf. yw@-va. 

Participle: dv, 6v, oboe (30) — paoKov... (83); -nt stems like all 
pres. act. participles. 

Imperfect: } (jv), 1o8a, hv — Apev, Ate, Hoav (83), env, 
gono8a, Eon — Epapev, Egate, Epacav (83). 

Other tenses: eiui fut. Esopar...gota1 (83); nyt; see 83. 
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Accentuation of the enclitic indicative: see 10, 11 and 12. Note 
especially the differentiation between singular and plural through 
ablaut in the indicative, imperfect and in most of the optative of 
active, athematic presents. 

Similar to both eit and np in form, but more strongly influenced 
by thematic verbs, is the third ‘root present’: eit — iévan, ‘go’, Ve, 
Lat. ire (83). Indicative: EiLl, ei, cio1 — ev, ite, \aci(v). Imperative: 
101, it, te, idvtwv. Infinitive: iévan. 

Imperfect (83): Ha, Hje1o8a, Her — Hutev, Arte, hioav. 

The remaining moods are like Adq@. Subjunctive: 1@, Nic...; 
optative \oust, 101c...; participle id@v, idv, iodvoa — gen. iOVTOG, 
l0VOT... 

Note on the imperfect: Unlike the other athematic presents, the 2nd 
sing. displays the old perfect ending -8a (73) tacked on to the normal 
-¢ ending. Like all athematic presents the 3rd plur. adopts the ending 
-oav of the weak aorist. 


C. wi-Verbs with Present Reduplication (78-82) 


Like yi-yvowa. and t.:tp@oKa@, these athematic verbs also have 
reduplication in the present: 51-day, ti-Onyt, etc. Their roots are: 
lotnut (< siotnpt): Vota/a (long/short a) > otn/a (78); St5ent: 
V8a/o (80); tiOnpt: VOn/e (81); Yn (< *ilinur): Vin/e (82). They 
display all the above-mentioned characteristics of active athematic 


presents: 
1. Distinctive endings in the indicative (-11, ¢...) and infinitive 
(vat). 


2. Gradation (ablaut) between singular and plural in the indicative 

(ttOnpi — tiBepev), optative (t1Beinv — t1Weipev) and imperfect 

(étiOnv — etiBepev). 

The ending -oav in the 3rd plur. of the imperfect and the aorist. 

4. The subjunctive taken over from the o-conjugation, and indeed 
with contraction of the stem-end with the ending; so Avo, Adntc 
and likewise iw, inic, but 1180, trBf{1¢. 

5. Optative like vowel stems and einv; e.g. t1Oeinv, t1Qeing — 
tOeipev. 

In addition these verbs have in the present imperative 2nd sing. 
tom, tiBer, tet, 5id0v, apparently from *totae, *tiOee, etc., on the 
model of Ave, Aéye, moter < notee. Their participles are normal -nt 


Ww 
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stems, with the -¢ ending in the nom. sing. masc., e.g. Lota, 
iotavtoc; d1d00v6, 518dvt0c. 

Aorist: they are always ‘root aorists’, e.g. otnv from loth (69). 
The other verbs are similar, except for two inexplicable irregularities. 
1. -x- between stem and ending in the indicative singular (80): Ono 
— Eepev, ESaxev — ESopuev, Hea — eipev (with gradation; outwardly 
like the perfect Eotnxa — Eotapev, 73). 2. Ending -¢ of the 2nd sing. 
imperative: 8éc, ¢, 5dc¢ (80). 

The forms of individual verbs are given and discussed in AG: 
lott, 78; tint, 81; inp, 82; Sid@pt, 80. 

The following is offered as an instructive, condensed summary of 
these four verbs; as a representative of the last group of the athematic 
verbs dSetxvuyt (75; 76) is added, in so far as it preserves older forms. 

A complete list of the present and aorist forms is at the end of the 
Summa. As both present and aorist are strong and athematic, it is only 
by their stem that they are distinguished—i.e. by whether it is 
reduplicated or not—whenever they have the same endings. In moods 
where this is the case, present and aorist can be set out in the same 
paradigm. We take first, however, instances where this is not possible. 


Present 


Indicative Endings | Imperfect 


t18n/e- etiBeve- 


Endings 


ti8e1, ier, Sido, torn, 




































-in/e- -G ieve- “G deikvy 
515«/0- -Ol £6150v/0- [t] 

LoTN/a -[EV 1totn/a- “LEV Infinitive 
deuxvv/v -TE edeikvy t10évat 


1EVaL 
did0vat 


1OTAVAL 






deixvovat 


1. But contracted: tot&a1, ido. 
2. Ist sing. mostly éti8nv, inv. 
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Aorist 
(Eotnoa and €der€e are normal s-aorists; for Eotyv [intrans.] see above) 


Indicative 
€0n-« 


Sing. 7-K- 


£00 ‘K- 


Infinitive 
Ocivat 
ElVaLl 





dSodvat 


Present and Aorist: Common Forms 
(present reduplication in brackets) 


Subjunctive 
(11)6- -, -fic... like @, Hc... or BO, Bris... 
(iy 


... (69) 


einy, ElNs... 
-inv, ing... AvBeinv, -eine... 
Bainv, Pains... 




















3rd sing. 







(11)0€- -TH (11)8- -eic, Ev, Eioa; -Evtoc, -eionc 
(DE (i)? 
(Wotd- ~TE (i)ot- -ac, -Av, -hoa; -dvto0s, -cdone 


(51)80- (81)8- -od 


, -OV, -0DGQ: -dvtOC, 





1. Read (aor.) @, fis... and einy, eine... 
2. Read eic, év, eloa... 
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The Middle 

The middle of three major verbs in -11 is essentially identical to the 
perfect and pluperf. of Adw (A€Avoai - Sbvacai -TiBe-oar — 
5150 ca). It remains to note the following: 


1. Since the aorists of these three verbs are strong (root aorists), they 
differ from the present or the imperfect only through the absence of 
reduplication; e.g. é(tiOéunv, (tr) P8Gpar, (ti) BEpevog (81). 
Exceptions (80): The -o- of the ending -oo, otherwise retained, drops 
out in the aorist, with contraction of the following vowel, as in the 
imperf. £Avov < *éAveEco. Thus: pres. ti8eco (imper.) and étiBeco 
(imperf.), but aor. €80v and 804; likewise 515000: 50v (80) etc. 
Only cioo, indic. aor. of Yn, kept its -oo, because it would otherwise 
have been identical with the opt. cio. Note the aor. imperatives 904, 
ob, 50d and the parallel indicatives €60v and gov. 


2. Subjunctives and optatives contract their stems with the endings of 
the thematic moods (hence different accentuation from that in e.g. 
Sdvapar and Sdvaro, 105); e.g. subj. (t1)OGpar, (t1)OA1... and 
(St)SGpar, (6dr... (80); opt. (i)etunv, (i)eto and (d1)domnyv, 
(5t)dot0... (80). 


The Other Tenses 
There is no ‘athematic conjugation’. There are athematic presents; 
these include verbs with present reduplication that also form athematic 
strong aorists in the active and middle. In the remaining tenses they 
behave like normal vowel stems. Their stem-vowel is long in the 
singular indicative active of the present, imperfect and aorist (80). as 
in the future and perfect active, but otherwise short (and also, 
especially, in the present middle); see the following principal parts. 
Note on accentuation: The general rules hold. Participles are 
accented on the stem-syllable, e.g. (t1)Oeic, (t1)Bévto0c, (t1)Oeica: 
infinitives in -vat have their accent immediately before the ending. On 
compounds see e.g. Hpinpt, ape, but A~ptKe; &nd50¢ (since the first 
syllable of a disyllabic preposition is not stressed). The imperatives 
80d, ob, 50D retain their accent after a monosyllabic preposition 
(god), but lose it after a disyllabic (anxddo0v). 
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Principal Parts 










stiow ’ornou | (activeyset 
iz iotapat |ota8rcoua | eotadnv (passive) be set 


OTHGOPAL (middle a) set (in my interest) 
(middle b) set myself, stand 


si [One [rin [@now  [2Onxa [eéOnxa [(xeinon) [écéOnv | put 
(ve [inn [aoo [Axa [Metco _|-etuon _[-ei@nv [send __| 
Sidon | ddow _| Sé5oxa | SéSouar | e66Onv 







Present Reduplication Extended with a Nasal (79) 
SS|non/ntxiuxpnuar [xptow lénpnoa | | nénpn(o)nan 












D. Athematic Present Stems with Nasal Extension 
at the End (75-77) 


(Verbs in -vvp and -vvvpl) 

Cf. thematic present stems with n-extension like 5a«x-vq@ and 
&uaptc&-ve@. These are a varied group of consonant stems, extended, 
in the present only, with -vv. This group is strongly influenced by the 
thematic conjugation. Forms like Seixvdo (instead of deixvvypt), 
oBévvve (instead of oBévvv), Oyvvov (GUVvVV), KEPAVVYVOV 
(kepavvic) occur with increasing frequency from Hesiod on. In the 
subjunctive and optative the change was early and complete: that is, no 
alternatives are found to Seixvont and dSeixvvot, derxkvontar and 
Seixvoito (like Adn1, Avot, etc.). The remaining athematic forms 
however were still widely retained, at any rate in the higher forms of 
Attic literature, and still to some extent even in the N.T. 

Thus the athematic middle—apart from the subjunctive and 
optative—is classical (Seixvopor like A€Avpat, also in the New 
Testament) and in the active of the indic. (Setxvvpt like tiOny1), 
imper. Setxvv (76), infin. Serxvodvat, part. Serkvuc, derxvov, 
Serxvooa, gen. Serxvovtos, derxkvvons (76); imperf. 
edcixvov...edeikvucav (76). 


1. Ie. only in compounds. 
2. gunixAnpt and éuninpnut are more frequent, but the simplex is miwxA- and 


Niptp-. 
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Outside the present the mode of formation is determined by the 
peculiarities of the verb-stem in question. 


— 


. Guttural and Liquid Stems (Verbs in -vv) (75; 76) 


J [present | Fuwwre _[orist_[Pert. Act [Pert Pass. | Aor. Pass. | English 
[sere | Betrvon [aeigw [sera [(6e8ewa) [Sederuer | ebetx@nv | display 
Gevy aa sbebyOnv | yoke 


evr | tedwour_[gesgo | bent | 
wry |uetrvour! [peigo féwerge | neneruor | éneigOnv [mix 
mito fémnga | 












A Ina [TH 
oo JS TO 





an 
8 | 


nny/nay ae 
| [iyvoron [rayicetan |énayn | xénnye |__| become hard 
: |__| break Cintr.) 





| btworan_[papriceran | éppém | éppore 
L | | tare [orcivar | retro [-saore | 
[62 Jin avon Leuotnen | tose Joudnoxe | 


invibar [biwom Liitw [tong | [| 
a 





2. Stems Ending in -s and Similar Stems (Verbs in -vvvy1) (77) 
Classical perfect active extremely rare. In () rare and late forms. 
63 [rex | dupéwour _[auord | tugicca | Aupicoumn | clothe 
(64 [oes _[oBovumr | -oBéow | éopeoa? | | éoéony _| extinguish 
65 | oxedao | oxedévvonr_|oxedd | soxédaca | toxéSacuar | éoxedéoOny | scatter 
66 |tw(o) | Gavvomr | Coow) |eooa | won | (edoGnv) [gid 
67 | xepa_|xepdvvys | | exépaoa | xéxpauor | éxpd@mv [mix 
‘xpeudvvont |kremé | éxpéuooa |* | xpendo@mv [hang 
awn _[(6Gow) | éppwca | Eppwuor _| éppadoGnv _| strengthen 
















1. The distribution of pety- and pty- is uncertain, except in the aor. pass. euitynv 
and probably the present pety-. 

2. In prose always anoA-. 

3. Also root aorist Eofrv, ‘extinguished’. 

4. No. perf. pass., but there is a root present kpéuapar ‘hang’. 
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Composite Sets of Principal Parts (85; 86) 
only Classical Forms Here 







TIVEYKOV 










Hveyxa | évnvoya EVNVeypPat 





(Srwna) | oppor 


edpaKa EMPapar 


elnov 


(€AcEa) 





eipnyuar 
(A€Acypat) 












(éXéxOnv) | say 


he te tel | 
2. 008 Epyopon | eipt NABov éAnAvOa come 
a lll 
2. (s)er 
i 
2. Spay 
76 11. 6d ry a BeBpwxa | BeBpwpar eApa: eat, 
2. pa éa8iw | gSopar épayov | edndoxa edndeopar (ndéoOnv) | feed 
3. Bow 
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The Most Important Verbs in -11- 
Present and Imperfect Active 


[VerbStem [Seu 


(short / long v) 


Ind. Sing. 1.| Setk-vo-pu 
Seix-vo-'s 
SelK-vv-o1(v) 

.| detk-vv -pev 

deik-vv te ti Bete 

Seik-vd-act(v) 11-Bé -ao(v) 

L-OT@ 

LOTTIC 

L-OTHL 

L-OT@ "HEV 

LOTT TE 

1'OT@'ou(v) 


Seux-v0-@ 
SEK VO TIC 
.| Serx-vo- ne 
.| deuc-v0-w-pev 
Seik-vv-7 Te 
SELK'VU-'@-o1(V) 
V-oTa:-in Vv 


Seux-vod-or-pt t.-Oe-in-v 


Seix-vv-o1-s U-OTa'IN CG 11-0e-in-c 


& 
3 3 


Seix-vb-o1 Lota in 1-0e-in 


Seik-vo-oi-pev | t-otaTpev a1 eT -pev 


aS) 
° 5 


61-501 te 
51:50‘T-ev 


SEK V0 -O1 TE LOT 1 TE 11-Be ite 


SEK ‘VD-OL‘EV 


Le 
Le 
ve 
Ve 


$ 


LOTR ‘1'EV tie -1-ev 


dSeix vv 


SELK VU ‘TO 
dSeix-vv -Te 


Com 
LOTR ‘TWH 
LOT ‘TE 


ti-Ger 
t1°0é-tw 
ti Ge -te 


| Seuc-vo-vtov | t-ota-vtwv 11-8é-vtwv 
.| Seuxv0e, -vov 
“VO 'VT'OG -O-VT"0G 


Sek vvoa L-OTd ‘oa d1-d0d00a 


-OV6N 


€ delk-vv 
€-Setk Vu ‘Lev 


€ Seik-vv Te é-t1-Oe te 





é-Seik'vv-cav | Uota-oav é-ti-Be-cav 
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Present and Imperfect Middle 

























: -S0‘Ha1 ti-Be-pat Ce-pat 






am "VU “HOLL L-OTO "Pat 


































Seik-vv-oar U-OTH ‘OAL d1-d0-oa1 ti -Be-oo VE OOL 
Seik vv Tat LOTH TAL 5i-50-T011 ti Beta ETH 
Serx-vd peda Voté-peBa | &t-8d-peOa | tu-té-peOa | i-é-peda 
Seik-vv oe Tota -o8e 51-50-08 ti Be-o8e €-o0e 



















Setx-vv-vtat TOTO VTL Si -d0-vtat ti -Be-vtat CE -VTOL 
1-8 ‘pat 
TOR 
t1-OF to 
11°08 -pwe8a 
11-87) -o8e 


t1-0@-vtar 


$180 pot 
b1-d01 
61:50 -TA1 
$1-5c -peba 
51:50 -08€ 


61:5@ ‘VTA 


LOTW “a1 
L-OtHt 
LOTT TAL 
i-oT@ pe8a 
i-oth ole 

L-OT@ ‘VTAL 


Sub. Sing. SELK'VU-@ “LOL 


























deuc-vo Nt 













SELK V0 ‘TTA 
Seix-vv-a -peba 






dex-vob-1)-o8e 





OELK-VD-@-VTAL 






LoTa-t-unv $1:50-t-unv t1-Oe-t-pnv 
L-OTH'1°0 51:50-1-0 tt Qe i-o 


SelK-V0 ‘OLE TV 
SELK-V0 O10 












L‘OTH1-TO §1:50-1-to0 11:0e-i10 
tota-i-weba | dt-S0-t-peBa | t1-Be-t-peba 
UOTa'1 OE 51:50-1-o8e 11:0e-1-o8e 


L‘OTHL1'VTO §1:50'1-vVto t1 Be -i-vto 


dSElK-VD-O1-TO 
deux-vv ot -pe8a 





Seix-vv -ou-ao0_e 











dELK VO -OL‘VTO 









51-50-00 ti-Be-co 
5156-8 11 -BécOw 
51-50 -o8e ti -Be-o8e 
51:56-c8wv =| 11-8 cB wv 


1-OTa‘G0 







dSetk-vv-a0 


Lota o8w 


dex vv :o8w 


deix-vu-o8e Tota -o0e 





dSe1x-vv-ac0wv i-ote olwv 










SEK -V0 -pLEVOG ota-pevoc | 61-d0-pevoc 






51:50 -pevov 
51-30 -pevn 
€:d1:d0 ‘nv 


Sek vv “evov ‘OTH “HEVOV 















dex -vv-pevn - LOTTA ‘HEVT) 


















€-t1-8é nv 









edeuvo pny L-OTQ "LTV 











é Sik -vv's0 1-OTa ‘oO €-51:50-c0 é-ti -Be-co 
edeix-vv to {ota To é-51-50 To é-ti Be-to 
é-deux-vo pea fi-ota-peBa =| €-31-36-peBa | &-11-Bé -e8a 
€-Seix-vv-obe U-ota obe é-51-50-ofe ett -Be-a8e 


€ SEK VU ‘VTO {-OTa-vto 61-50 ‘VtO &-ti-Be-vto 
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Aorist Active 
(Ede, E5er.Eduny, like Avoa, -ocpnv = éxommoa, -ocunv. 
Similarly €otnoa, éotnoaunv for Eotnv, otd... see 98.) 


E-b0-K'a E-On-K-o iK-a 
E50) °K AS €-6n-K-as 7 K-ac 
€5w-K-e(v) &-On-x-e(v) iyK-e(v) 

Be -pev i 
E-Be te 
é-Be-LAN 


d0-in-v 

d0-in'¢ 

50‘in 

So‘i-ev S0-tn-pev Be-ipev GBe-in-pev 
$0 ite S0-in te Geite  Ge-in-te 

d0°1-ev 5o0-in-LAN | 8e-1-ev ‘In-LAN 


l. 
Zz 
3. 
l. 
2. 
3. 
Pa 
3. 
2. 
3 


.| 56-vtwv E 
Gel: 

Participle Sovc, d6v, S6vt0¢ Beic, Bév, BEvtoc cic, Ev, Evtoc 
Sovoa, Sove Beioa, Beic eioa, eic 





Outside the indicative many of these forms occur only in compounds, 
especially of iny1. Compounds of this verb, however, are very 
common. 
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Aorist Middle 


fewesen [60 e . 


1 €:86-pqVv €:Bé-unv 
E-dov EBov 
é-50 ‘to EBe-to 
| €-86-pe8a €Bé -e80. 
é-50 oe é-Oe-ofe 
| €-80-vt0 é-Be-vto 

80 -pa1 
Ort 

OF ta 
8a -pe8a 
67) -o8e 
80-vta1 


Be-i-pnv 


Ge -i-o 
Qe-i-to 
Be-i-peba 
Ge-i-08e 
Ge -i-vto 

| 80d 80d 

.| 86-08 8é-c8w 

| 56-08€ Gé-o8e 


i o0av = o8wv 


Participle - ‘HEVOG, -OV oe -OV E*MEVOG, -OV 
50 ‘Lev Ge -pév é-eévn 


Many of these forms occur only in compounds, especially of {nu1. 
Compounds of this verb, however, are very common. 





INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


PHONETICS AND ACCIDENCE — SYNTAX — METRE 


Citations refer to Part III only and are as follows: Appendix Grammatica: L., e.g.: 
L.23; subsequent references unless labelled otherwise are assumed to be also L. 


1. PHONETICS AND ACCIDENCE 


a: L.22 

a and n: L.1; 8; 19 

Ablaut: ‘qualitative’ and ‘quantitative’ L.26; 
‘qualitative’; e/o (thematic vowel) L.6; 58 
(perfect); L.63; 73; e/a L.58 (aor. pass.); 
L.60; 70; n/w L.73; a/n L.73; Vo (@) L.73; 
quantitative: (gradation; see also Root 
Gradation) L.25; 26; 35; 37; 41; 63; 70; 76; 
78; 80; 83 

Accent: L.2; significance (i.e. pronunciation) 
L.2; on diphthongs L.2; in elision L.2; in 
contraction L.8; 49 (exceptions L.15; 16); 
-@v (gen. plur.) L.8; before -o1 and -a L.4; 
8; 14; 26; 40; on atonics L.2; 10; 11; on 
enclitics L.11; influence (IE) on word-form 
L.26 

Accentuation: rules for nouns, L.18 (Att. decl.); 
69 (participle); for verbs L.3; 14 (infin.); for 
compound verbs L.41; 83 (e111); for strong 
aorist L.29; 68; for prepositions L.78; 
recessive in some vocatives L.23; 25; 33; 
changes in course of time L.18 (Epnpoc, 
U@pog); 20 (yAaVE, xripvE); general rules, 
violated by some nouns L.37 (ndA1c); L.18 
(iA€w¢); 11 (before enclitics) 

Adjective: L.3; 10; 13; 16; all types (survey) 
L.45; see also Comparison 

Adverb: from adj. (-w¢) L.3; 8; 45; neuter as 
adv. L.45; dat.: see voc. L.36; acc.: see Part 
II L.38, vocab.; see also Pronominal adverb, 
Comparison 

Alpha privative: L.13; 19; 22 


Alphabet, Greek: Intro. 0; 1; Roman: L.1 

Aorist: L.68-70; its name L.14; weak, active (- 
s-) L.14.; 68; weak, middle (-s-) L.40; -s- 
aorist without s L.60; 61; 68; strong, 
themat., active L.29; 32; 68; strong, 
themat., middle L.38; strong, athemat. active 
69; 80; strong, athemat. med. 69; 80 

Apostrophe: L.2; see also Elision 

Article: L.2; 9; 46 

Articulation: use of L.57 

Aspirate: L.1 

Aspiration: Intro.0; L.1; see also Assimilation 

Assimilation and Dissimilation: L.3; 21; 57; 
(exceptions: L.58) 

Athematic conjugation: L.7; see also 
Conjugation 

Athematic declension: 7; see also Declension 

Attic future: see Future 

Attic reduplication L.73 

Atuc: L.0 

Augment: L.6; 7; (in compounds); L.68 (et) 


Breathing marks: L.1; Part I, Intro. IA 
Breathing-dissimilation: L.21 


Case (in general): the IE system (with 
instrumental, locative, separative = ablative) 
L.3; 4; terminology L.3; endings (o-decl.) 
L.3; 5; 7; endings (a-decl.) L.8; plur. 9; 
endings (3rd. decl.) L.20; 22: see also 
declension 

Cities, names of: L.12 
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Comparison of adjectives: -tepoc, -tatos L.11; 
-t@v, -iotog L.24; summary L.45; of the 
adverb L.11; 45 

Comparison: see Comparative and superlative 

Compensatory lengthening: L.6; with ‘n’s L.6 
(exceptions L.23); 7; with ‘nt’s L.30; 31; 
with ‘l’s, ‘r’s L.60; with ‘m’s, ‘n’s L.61 

Compounds: (nouns and verbs): L.41 

Conjugation: L.3; L.7; 75 

Conjunction: see particles 

Consonants: L.1; consonantal i and u (= i, w; w 
= f)L.1 

Contraction: ee > et L.33; co > ov L.15; 00> 
ov L.7 (00 > wm L.6); o€ > ov L.53; ea > 7 
L.32 

Countnes, names of: L.12 


Dative: plur. -o1o1, -ato1 (o- and other -decl.) 
L.7; 10 see also Declension 

Declension: L.3; 20; rules for accentuation L.3; 
thematic (-o-) L.7; a-stems (L.8-11); 
contracted (L.15-16); ‘Attic 2nd’ (L.18); 
definition 20; indications of case L.20; their 
development L.22; rule for accentuation 
L.20; consonant stems (L.20-33); vowel- 
stems (L.35-42); see also Case 

Demonstrative pronouns: see Pronouns 

Dental: L.1; before -s L.27; 56; before -k L.56; 
before other cons. L.56; before -i L.56 

Deponent verbs: L.36; see ‘Middle only’ verbs 

Dialect: Intro. 2-4 

Digamma: (= u) L.1 

Diphthong: L.1; ‘spurious’ L.7; nu > ev L.1; 6; 
17 

Dissimilation: see Assimilation 

Dual: L.4; 42; declension L.47; conjugation 
L.47 


e: e written ei (false diphthong) L.24; 33; 

Elision: L.2; L.41 (in compounds) 

Enclitic: L.10 (lists); L.11 (accents) 

Endings: see Case, Declension; personal 
endings: active primary L.6; secondary L.6; 
middle passive primary L.34; secondary 


L.38; Doric L.4; -u1 conjugation L.76; see 
also Conjugation 


Final sound: (word-end) rule for Greek L.6; 

Future: 5; 71; Attic fut. (contractum) L.56 
(dental); L.60 (liquid); 61 (nasal); L.71; 73; 
Doric fut. L.71; 72 


Gender: (grammat. & nat.) L.12; see Genus 

Genus: of substantives L.12; 20 (guttural); 
L.23; 25 (nasal); L.28 (-tns¢); L.19 (-pa); 
L.32 (-0¢); L.37 (-1¢); L.39 (-e0¢); L.42 (-a) 

Genitive: L.4; Doric gen. 10; Homeric -oio, -oo 
L.19; Homeric gen. plur. -awv L.19 

Grammar: history of terminology L.3; 6 

Greek: see Language, Greek 

Guttural: L.1; cf. Assimilation 

Hard consonant (Tenuis): L.1 

Hiatus: L.2; 4 


i-Stems: subst. L.37; adj. L.45; verb L.49 

1: L.1; -1a fem. ending L.30; 35; -1@ pres. 
L.56; 1 after dental L.56; after guttural L.57; 
after liquid L.60; after nasal L.61 

IE (= Indo-European): L.3; 4 

Imperative: -w, 3; 4; 15 

Imperfect: formed from present stem L.6; 76 

Inflection: L.3; see Declension, Conjugation 

Iota adscript ~ subscript: L.1 


Koine (common language; Hellenistic): Intro.0 
Krasis, Koronis: L.12 


Labial: L.1 

Language, Greek: dialect Intro. 2-4; history 
Intro. 1-4; see Attic, Koine 

Lengthened vowel-gradation: 26 

Letters: see alphabet; pronunciation; sound; 
upper and lower case Intro.0 

Liquids: L.1 

Locative: L.4 


Media, ‘weak’ consonant: L.1 
Metathesis of quantities: see vowel 
‘Middle only’ verbs: L.36; L.75 


Index of Subjects 


Mixed class of verbs: see Principal parts, 
composite sets 

Mood: L.3; see also Subjunctive, Optative 

movable nu: (vd épeAvotixdv) L.4; 20; 49 

Mutes: L.1 


n (vocalic n): L.22 

Nasal: v,p Ll; v>pL.l; -v < p L.3; 5; n 
before s L.6; 7; 23; nt before s L.30 

Negation: see particles 

Nomina agentis: see word formation 

Nominative: pl. -o1 nouns < pronouns L.46 

Normal vowel-gradation: L.26 

Noun: L.3; see also declension 

Number symbols: L.48 

Numerals: L.48; summary L.48; fractions L.48 


Optative: active etnv L.25; Avoupt, -coupt L.26; 
pres. of contracted verbs L.49; perf. also 
L.28; middle & passive: perf. L.34; pres. 
L.38; 75; fut. 38; strong aor. middle L.38; 
weak aor. middle L.40; aor. passive 43 

o: written w L.6; written ov L.6; L.7; L.33; © 
and ®L.10 


Participle: general: L.28; 30; active: (verbs in 
-@) perf. L.28; pres. L.30; weak aor. L.31; 
Strong aor. L.32; (-y1) middle & passive: (- 
®) perf. L.34; pres. L.36; strong aor. middle 
L.38; weak aor. middle L.40; aor. passive 
L.43 

Particles: interrogative (Apa) L.3; xat, te L.3; 
ei, a L.2; negative ov, un L.3; 4; enclitic 
L.10 

Passive: L.36 

Perfect: L.73; reduplication L.17; 73; Attic 
L.73; changes in the stem L.73; active 
(strong + weak) L.17; 73; medio-passive 
(strong) L.34; 73; active endings L.73; 
intrans. act. perf: trans. pres. L.73; 75; mute 
verbs dental stem: active L.56; middle L.56; 
guttural stems: act. L.57; med. L.57; labial 
Stems: active L.58; middle L.58; liquid 
verbs: active L.60; passive L.60; nasal verbs: 
active L.61; passive L.61 
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Pluperfect: active L.40; passive L.40 

Postposition: L.78 

Preposition: general L.3; 78; ‘spurious’ 
prepositions L.82 

Present: athematic (-11) L.75-84 

Principal parts: L.43; composite sets L.85; 86 

Pronominal adverb: summary L.47; questioning 
(nod;) L.3; interrogative / indefinite L.10; 
ade, thide L.46 

Pronoun: L.3; declension peculiar to pronouns 
L.13 (-0); L.46; summary L.46; pronouns 
like adjectives: GAAS L.13; éudg, ad¢ L.46; 
avtog L.13; 46; aAAnHAOUG L.46; 
demonstrative: 65¢€ L.9; exeivog L.13; 
avtés L.13; obdtocg L.18; indefinite 
(indeterminate): tic (enclit.) L.10; 24; 
interrogative (asking a question): tic L.3; 10; 
24; 46; dotic L.24; 46; correlative: (motoc, 
to1ovtoc) L.21; 46; 46; personal pron. eyo, 
ob L.5; 11; + abdtdg L.13; plur. L.14; 46; 
possessive: L.4; 46; reflexive: L.13; 14; 46; 
relative: L.13; 24 

Pronunciation and writing: L.1 

Pronunciation: L.0; 2 

Punctuation: Intro.; L.0 

r (> pa, ap): L.26 

p: p- L.2; 17; 72; -pp- L.2; 72 

Reduplication: pres. L.63; 65; 78; aor. L.68; 
perf. L.17; 73; Attic L.73 

Root (V): L.3; 7 

Root aorist: L.69 

Root gradation: see also Ablaut; nouns: L.35; 
37; 41; 42; 24 (comparative); verbs: optative 
act. L.25 (einv); L.43 (aor. passive); L.49 
(vowel-stem verbs); 69 (aor.); L.78; 80; perf. 
act. L.73;, 74; athematic pres. imperf. (aor.) 
L.76; 80 

Root perfect: L.73; 74 

Root present: L.83 


$: 6 (sigma): written forms and pronunciation: 
Intro. 0; L.1; -aoa- (most dialects) / -tt- 
(Att.) L.1; 57; IE s- (initial) > h (Greek) 
L.13; -s- drops out between vowels L.8; 32: 
38; s drops out after n L.60; 61 (medial 
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sound); guttural/labial + s L.1; dental drops 
out before s L.27; 56 

Script: see Alphabet 

Secondary tenses: L.28 

Stem, root, ending: L.3; 7; verb stem + tense 
stem L.14; extension with -n L.70; 67; 70; 
73, sigma proliferation L.70 

Strong/weak: L.14; see also Tense 

Subjunctive: (-a) active L. 22; subj. perf. also 
L.28 (active); 34 (passive); pres. middle 36; 
75; aor. middle (strong) L.38; aor. middle 
(weak) L.40; aor. passive (strong + weak) 
L.43; (-y1) 

Substantive: L.3; see also Declension 


Tense: L.3; L.14; strong / weak: L.14; strong 
aor. L.29; 68; 69; 38 (middle); L.43 (pass.); 
strong perf. act. L.17; 57; 58; 73; passive 
L.34; tense stem L.7; 14 

Thematic conjugation: L.7 

Thematic declension: L.7 

Thematic vowel: L.3; 6; 29 

Three consonant rule: L.22 

Tmesis: L.78 

-tt-/-0G-: see S-—6 


Uninflected words: L.3 
Verb: L.3; diff. types see also below under 2. 
Syntax; ‘irregular verbs’ L.63; compound 


verbs L.7; 17; 41; for individual verbs see 
word index 

Verbal adjectives: t6¢ and -téo¢ L.19 

Vocative: no plural L.3; no ending L.3; no 
article L.3 

Vowel: quantity L.1; -ov and -a1 in declension 
& conjugation L.4; 14; 26; 40; shortening 
L.18; 18; 35; 39; metathesis of quantities 
L.18; 37; clashing of vowels L.1; see also 
Contraction, endings, conjugation, stem, 
root gradation 

Weak tense forms: see strong / weak 

Word analysis: L.3; 7 

Word end: L.6; see Final sound 

Word formation: L.3; nouns: nomina agentis 
L.10 (-tn¢); 25 (-np, -wp); subst. derived 
from adj. L.28 (-tns¢); from verbs L.29; 
feminines -ia L.11; 30 (part.); 35 (ad)j.); 
compounds L.41; adjectives: derived from 
subst. L.16 (stem + i); 24 (from n-stems); 
L.33 (from s-stems); from numerals L.16; 
verbs: primary L.49; 51; derived from nouns 
L.7 (—evw); 49 (-Ew); 51 (-&m); 53 (-60); 
56 (-iCw, -4Cw); -io L.56; 57 (-cow); 
compounds L.4 

Word types: L.3 


Zero vowel-gradation: L.26 


2. SYNTAX 


Ablative case (> genitive) L.4 

Accusative: direct obj. L.3; 4; 58; internal obj. 
L.58; ‘goal of motion’ L.3; acc. of respect 
(Greek acc.) L.58; as subject of infin. L.17; 
used quasi-adverbially see Part II L.38 
vocab., Greek and English usage compared 
L.58; 81; double acc. L.58; 65; accusative & 
infinitive L.17 

Active see Verb (b) 

Address to gods L.16 

Adjective L.3; 45; adj. = subst. L.3; 6; 28; adj. 
as attnbute L.3; 10; adj. as predicate L.3; 12 
(neuter) 


Adverb: see Pronominal adverbs 

Aorist see Verb (a) 

Article L.3; 17; article as demonstrative 13; 46; 
not with vocative L.3; with attribute 3; with 
pronouns L.9; 13; with infinitive L.17; with 
mac L.31; used to substantivalize words and 
word-groups of all kinds L.6; 12; 46; 60; no 
indefinite article 3 (see however Pronouns, 
indefinite) 

Aspect see Verb (a) 

Attraction L.17 (case with infin.); see also 
Pronoun, relative 

Attribute L.3; adjective L.10 
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Comparison L.11 

Compound sentence (period) see Main and 
subordinate clause 

Compounds: construction L.41 

Conditional sentences: unreal L.14; éav 
(generalizing, in the future) L.23; et (real, 
‘mathematical’) L.23; potential (optative) 
L.26; all types L.26 

Conjunctions L.3 

Dative: Fundamental meanings L.3; 4 (locative, 
instrumental); ethic dat. L.65; dat. as adverb 
see Part II L.36 vocab.; dat. in ‘like, unlike’ 
etc. L.5S6; dat with verbs L.67 

Dual L.47 


Exclamation L.16; 18 


Fear L.22; 23 
Figura etymologica L.58; 60 
Final clauses: subjunctive L.23; optative L.28 


Genitive: main meanings L.3; 4; 67; gen. of 
comparison L.11; gen. with adj. 61; gen. 
with verbs L.7; 38; 57; 67; partitive gen. 
L.67; substituted for other cases 79; 
exclamatory L.16 

Gnomic aorist L.68 


Impersonal expressions L.17 
Indicative see Verb (c) 

Indirect speech L.17; 28 
Infinitive see verb (c) 
Instrumental case (> dative) L.4 
Invocation of the gods L.16 
Locative case (> dative) L.4 


Main and subordinate clauses L. 13; 23 

Means or instrument L.4 

Middle see Verb (b) 

Negatives L.67; od, ph L.4; 23; with 
Subjunctive yn L.22; with optative L.25; 
with infin. L.37; 67; in protasis of 


conditional sentences L.26; with conditional 
participle L.67 

Nominative L.3; 4 

Noun L.3 


Object L.3; 4; 58 (internal object) L.4; obj. in 
genitive L.67; 79 

Optative see Verb (c) 

Oratio obliqua L.17; 28 


Participle, participial constructions see Verb (c) 

Particles L.3; 10; particles with particple L.31; 
see also Negatives 

Passive see Verb (b) 

Place, determination of L.3; 47 

Potential L.25; 26; 77 

Predicate L.3; 5 

Present see Verb (a) 

Pronominal adverbs L.3; 10; 47 

Pronoun: summary L.46; demonstrative L.46; 
18; 21; demonstr. pronouns in relation to 
article L.9; 13; demonstr. pronouns used 
together with article L.9; 13; 18; (see also 
Correlative); indefinite L.10; 24; 46; 
interrogative L.10; 24 (indirect); L.46; 
correlative L.21; 46; personal pronouns L.13; 
46; possessive L.46; reflexive L.13; 14; 46; 
relative: ‘attraction’ of relative to case of 
antecedent L.13; 74; relative sentences, 
generalizing L.23; 24; L.46 


Questions L.4; 24; 46; 47 


Sentence analysis (examples) L.69; 71 

Sentence: see Main and Subordinate clauses 

Separative case (> genitive) L.4 

Subject L.3; subject in acc. L.17; subject in gen. 
L.79 

Subjunctive see Verb (c) 

Subordinate clauses L.23 

Superlative L.11 


Time, expressions of: meaning of gen., dat., acc. 
L.22 
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Tmesis L.78 


Unreal L.14; 26 
Verbal adjectives -tdc, -té0¢ L.19 
Vocative L.3; 10 


Wish L.25 
Word order L.3 
Word types cf. L.3 


Verb 
a) Tenses 
Aspect — tense — time L.14; present (and aor.) 
L.14; 22; 31; 65; pres. of attempt L.24; 
future L.14; 71; fut. middle / passive L.43; 
fut. indic. of verba curandi L.50; fut. + 6nws 
L.50; imperfect L.6; 14; aorist L.14; 68; aor. 
middle / passive L.40; aor. pass. L.70; 
gnomic aorist L.68; perfect L.17; 34; 40; 
intrans. perf. act.: trans. pres. 63; future 
perfect L.34 (Lat. L.14); pluperfect L.40 
b) Class of verbs 
Active, middle, passive L.36; 53; 55; 57; Greek: 
active / English: passive L.61; middle & 
passive (development & meaning) L.36; 38; 
43; 53; 55; 72; middle: many verbs of 
emotion L.36; passive with vx6 L.61; 78; 
pass. & intrans. verbs L.50; deponents L.36 
c) Moods 
Indicative/subjunctive L.23; after ®ote L.21; 
indic. L.26; indic. in unreal condition L.14; 
26; subjunctive: meaning-general 22; 
subjunctive in main clauses L.22; in 
subordinate clauses: without Gv (expressing 
will, object, concern, fear) L.23; with av 
(generalizing, with emotional overtones, 


‘whenever’) L.23; subj. after pH, ph od, od ph 
L.23; optative without av L.25; 25; with av 
L.25; opt. in indir. speech L.25; in final 
clauses L.28; infinitive L.17; 60; infin. as 
subject L.17; 69; infin. as object L.17; 
substantivized infin. L.60; 69; infin. 
absolute: Part II L.82 vocab.; infin. after 
ote L.21; subject of infin. L.17; pred. of 
infin. L.17; infin. of verbs see (d); participle 
L.28; 30; 60; temporal implications L.31; 
perf. partic. L.28; 34; partic. in interrogative 
sentences L.71; ‘absolute’ use of neut. partic. 
L.77; 79; partic. as subst. L.30; 60; partic. in 
relation to finite verbs see L.60 (d); 
participial constructions: participium 
coniunctum & gen. absolute L.31; 58; 60; 
partic. with particles L.31; partic. with a> 
L.31 


d) Verbs belonging to different classes of 


meaning: their constructions 


Verbs expressing feelings L.67; beginning & 


stopping L.38; 57; commanding L.17; verbs 
of caring L.50; 67; running away L.65; 
learning, hearing L.7; L.38; 67; remembering 
L.38; 65; recognizing L.65; attaining, 
reaching L.67; tiring L.67; fleeing L.58; 
rejoicing L.38; fearing L.22; 23; believing 
L.17; doing or speaking good or evil L.58; 
teaching L.65; praising L.67; using/harming 
L.58; saying L.17; being ashamed L.66; 
setting, placing L.81; reprimanding L.67; 
being full L.67; knowing L.74; wanting 
L.17; coming early L.66; compound verbs 
(construction) L.41; verb with infin. L.17; 
verb with partic. L.66; 67; verb with gen. 
etc. See above s.v. (syntax:) genitive etc. 


3. METRE 


Alcaic strophe L.42 

Anacreontic L.27; 42 

Anapest (and threnodic anapests) L.33 
Anceps L.5; 10 

Caesura L.12 (hexameter) 


Dactyl L.9; hexameter: 12; 26; pentameter L.26 
Elegiac couplet L.26, 36 

Foot and metron L.10 

Fundamentals L.5 

Glyconic L.27; 63 
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Hexameter L.12; 26 

Iambic trimeter L.5; 7; 63 (~ ~ instead of ~ in 
comedy); L.7;9 (~ ~ instead of —) 

Iambus and trochee L.10 

Long (longum) L.5 

Metron L.5; 10 


Mute + liquid L.5; 10 

Paroemiac L.16; 25 

Quantity (syllable measurement) L.5 

Short (breve) L.S 

Trochaic tetrameter L.10 

Vowel shortening (before hiatus) L.20 (cf. L.7; 
18) 
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